Editor  &  Publisher 


Nothing  sells  apparel  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune -$9,414,000  in  ads  last  year! 


"I'irnially  every  ad  we  ran  laM  year  prodaeed  a  sell¬ 
out  of  the  advertised  item.’"  That's  how  I.'Aiglon 
Apparel.  Inc.  summed  up  its  medium-priced  dress 
campaign  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  building  brand  recog¬ 
nition  in  a  market  w  here  women  tf'a- 
ditionallv  shop  only  for  appearance  .  J""  ' ' — 

and  lit.  l.'Aiglon  chose  to  use  20  ^ 

color  pages  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine  exclusively  in  1061.  tUIbuSt 

Results? L'.Aiglon sold  I..^IM).()00 

dresses  last  year— a  l.'Aiglon  ree-  1-3 - 

r)rd.  I  his  vear  I.'Aiulon's  schedule  /«/«/  . t^r’ 


itnal  Apparvl .  !(/» vilisiiif: 
hypcmlitiin's  I9f>l 


calls  for  more  ads  in  the  Chicago  I  ribune  Magazine 
than  in  any  other  newspaper  magazine. 

This  example  helps  explain  why  apparel  adver¬ 
tisers  invested  nearly  four  millii'n  more  dollars  in 
the  Tribune  last  year  than  in  all  other  Chicago  news- 

_  _  papers  e<'mbined.  .And  there  are 

-  many  stories  to  match  l.■.^iglon■s  in 

llte  S0.4I4.0(M)  worth  of  apparel 
ads  in  the  Tribune  last  year. 

^  In  any  category,  the  Tribune 
M.M.ooo  M.m  knows  what  it  takes  to  increase 

- your  share  of  market  in  Chicago. 

htii-inwiv  C.ill  .,  I  rihune  representative  soon. 


Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  11,  E.  0.  Corboy,  1314  Tribune  Tower,  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Mast,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  • 
Detroit  M.  W.  E.  Bates,  1306  Penobscot  Bldg..  •  San  Francisco  4,  Fitzpatrick  Associates,  155  Montgomery  St..  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Fitzpatrick  Associates. 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd.,  •  Mexico  City,  Enriquez  Simoni,  Perea  y  Cia,  S.  A.,  Emparan  No.  17  •  London,  S.  W.  1,  Mortimer  Bryans.  3  &  5  Warwick  House  Si. 
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Three  models  are  available  which  can  be  tension  maintained  by  disc  core  Web  tension  maintained  by  disc  web.  f  ully  automatic  pasting 

attached  to  virtually  all  makes  of  roll  fed  brake  without  feed-back  mech-  core  brake  with  feed-back  mech-  cycle,  optional, 

presses.  Send  for  illustrated  brochure.  anism.  anism,  consisting  of  the  WOOD, 

FBR-1  controls.  Fully  automatic 
pasting  cycle,  optional. 


CHARACTER,  SPARKLE  AND 
TIMELINESS,  WHICH  HELP 
SELL  NEWSPAPERS 


Hundreds  of  UPI  subscribers  exploited  these: 

•  A  London,  Chicago  and  Washington  series 
on  the  deforming  drug  Thalidomide. 

•  Harry  Ferguson’s  five  dispatches  about 
Teamsters  President  James  Hoffa. 


•  Team  report  on  the  Great  Mail  Robbery. 

•  And  for  current  release:  A  special  report 
on  World  Communism  by  Phil  Newsom, 
UPI’s  foreign  news  analyst,  with  an 
exclusive  dispatch  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy. 


•All  accompanied  by  UPI  Newspictures, 
of  course. 


A  UPI  MAN 
IS  AT  THE  SCENE 


"U"  nited 
press 

J  ntemational 


A 


^eccuc^  W  ^e€ietf 

That's  the  reason  newspapers  like  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Alexandria  Times  (Ind.)  take  one  or  both  features 
distributed  by  National  Council  Religious  Features! 

PRAYER  FOR  TODAY 
Short  Daily  Feature 

W'rittcn  bv  well-known  laMnen  and  ministers  from 
33  denominations.  Prayers  express  universal  needs 
in  simple,  appealing  language. 

BIBLE  LESSON  COLUMN 
Once-a-Week  Feature 

Serving  the  43  million  Americans  who  attend  Sunday 
church  schools.  Many  of  them  study  their  weekly 
lessons  from  International  Uniform  Lesson  Outlines. 

The  colmnn  explains  the  Bible  passage  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  for  daily  living.  Clear  and  incisive  in  style, 
the  feature  is  sure  to  be  popular. 

Write  or  wire  today  for  sample  releases  and  rates 

National  Councih^^J^Religious  Features 


475  Riverside  Drive 


New  York  27,  New  York 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION  EVER 


Largest  in  the  Entire  Southwest... 
and  still  growing! 

296.478  272.712 


Daily  Combined 


Sunday 


(March  31,  1962  Publisher's  Statement, 
Six  Months  Average) 


DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Published  by  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agenry 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-1 1 — Southern  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama. 

9-13 — Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

11- 15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

13 -  Connecticut  AP  Circuit  and  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

13- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

14—  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Seminar,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

14-15 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Newsmen's  meeting, 

Timberline  Lodge,  Mt.  Hood,  Ore. 

14-16 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  News  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  Los 
Angeles. 

15- 16 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15- 17— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Chase- 

Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

16- 18 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

16-21 — Food  Editors  Conference.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Shenango  Inn,  Sharon, 
Pa. 

20- 22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Belmont  Hotel,  Har¬ 
wich,  Mass. 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

22 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23-26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Color  Awards  Exhibit  and  Luncheon, 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  1 1  a.m. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

27-28 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

29 — Nebaska  AP  newspaper  members.  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  UPl  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

1-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

3- 6 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

4- 6— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

4-6 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Yakima,  Wash. 

6-7 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

6- 7 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Custer  Inn,  Galesburg. 

7- 9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  and  California  News- 

paperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
7-9 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va. 

13-14 — Ohio  AP  Newspaper  members,  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati, 

13- 16 — Eastern  regional  promotion  workshop.  Spring  Rock  Country  Club. 
Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14-16 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies.  Woodruff 
House,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

14-16 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Douglas, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

14- 20 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

15—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

15-16 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Albany. 

Vol.  95,  No.  ?6,  .September  8,  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
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NEWEST 


SUNDAY  COMIC  HERO! 


and  he’s  a  rooster,  by  gosh 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  features  a 
truly  off-beat  collection  of  charac¬ 
ters— as  crazy  a  flock  as  ever  hit 
the  Sunday  Comic  Pages. 

The  star  is  good  old  Rhode  Island 
Red  himself.  A  rooster,  he  never 
lays  an  egg.  When  not  lording  It 
over  the  hens,  he  gets  hilariously 
involved  with  the  wacky  barnyard 
social  set  In  the  funny  world  of 
West  Coast  artist  and  comedian, 
George  Lemont. 

There’s  a  fearsome  chicken  hawk 
for  Red  to  outwit  regularly,  and  a 
practical-joking  cat  to  be  thwarted. 
There’s  pert  Gloria  Goose.  And 
among  many,  many  others,  there’s 
Cosmo,  the  turbaned  squirrel  who 
practices  magic. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  a 
good  look  at  Rhode  Island  Red 
NOW.  It’s  very  likely  to  be  the 
’’sleeper”  smash  hit  you  have 
been  looking  for. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


rwin  d 


umn 


The  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Register  ran  a  three-column  photo  of 
August  Busch,  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  brewers,  aboard 
his  yacht  at  Atlantic  Highlands  Yacht  Harbor  and  named  the 
yacht  “Miss  Ballantine.”  The  same  cut  was  carried  again  next 
day  with  name  of  the  yacht  corrected  to  “Miss  Budweiser,” 
but  the  correction  caption  unhappily  was  “What’ll  You  Have?” 
Joseph  A.  Taddeo,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  writes:  “This  comes 
under  the  heading  of  ‘Sad,  Bud-(Not) -weiser.’  First,  a  Busch 
competitor  (Ballantine)  got  a  complimentary  plug,  then  the 
subsequent  correction  gave  an  oblique  boost  to  another  (Pabst) 
with  ‘What’ll  You  Have?’  There  was  no  follow-up.  Maybe  they 
said  ‘Aw,  Schlitz’  to  the  whole  business.”  Sometimes  corrections 
don’t  pay — or  correct. 

— -Editor  Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  Couranl,  in  his  new  book, 
“Journalist — Eyewitness  To  History”  (Macmillan)  recalls  that  the 
English  author,  Rudyard  Kipling,  had  some  early  newspaper 
training  and  wrote  this  rhyme: 

I  keep  six  honest  serv  ing  men 

(They  taught  me  all  I  knew)  ; 

Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  W'hen 
And  How  and  W'here  and  Who  .  .  . 

— Ted  Carpenter,  Marquette  University,  commiserates:  “Pity 
the  telephone  operators  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal-Milwaukee 
Sentinel  complex  where  they’ve  got  Harry  Hill,  Journal  cit)’ 
editor,  and  Perry  Hill,  Journal  editorial  writer,  as  well  as  Bob 
Wells,  Journal  reporter,  and  Bob  Wills,  Sentinel  city  editor, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  husband-wife  team  of  Colleen  Dishon, 
Sentinel,  women’s  and  society  editor,  and  Bob  Dishon,  Sentinel 
reporter.”  .  .  .  G.  Harris  Danzberger,  Hingham,  Mass.,  con¬ 
tributes:  “Newspaper  advertising  offices  figure  that  14  agate 
lines  equal  one  inch.  Actually,  this  is  not  true.  Since  agate 
type  is  5Y2  points,  and  there  are  72  points  to  the  inch,  14 
agate  lines  really  measure  1.06  plus  inches.”  .  .  .  Thomas  L. 
Jones,  PR  director.  Dairy  Industries  Supply  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  writes:  “There’s  an  outfit  in  town  named  Loving 
Chevrolet.  I  spotted  a  truck  labeled  simply  ‘Loving  Parts  De¬ 
partment.’ ”  And  C.  W.  Johnson,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers, 
adds:  “It’s  no  longer  there,  but  it’s  no  less  authentic.  In  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  there  was  this  store  sign:  Wood  &  Stone,  Jewelers  .  .  . 
on  Water  Street,  no  less.” 


^liithillfieTop  men  everywhere 
who  do  the  trimming  and  adding. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


WHERt?MY' 

Sk  Editor 


—Stanley  Ross  has  a  curious  double  job:  Editor  of  two  com¬ 
peting  morning  daily  newspapers,  El  Diario  and  La  Prensa,  both 
published  in  the  Spanish  language,  the  first  a  tabloid  and  the 
latter  standard  format.  “I  spend  half  my  time  in  each  building, 
getting  the  staff  to  give  ’em  hell — and  then  vice  versa,”  reports 
the  dual  and  durable  editor.  .  .  .  Paul  Speegle,  drama  editor, 
San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin,  took  to  the  stage  for  a  night 
to  appear  in  the  cast  of  “Kismet.”  .  .  .  The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News 
quotes  Felix  R.  McKnight,  executive  editor,  Dallas  Times-Herald. 
on  his  visit  to  Russia:  “Only  a  few  hours  after  our  group  of 
editors  left,  an  old  DCi3  type  plane  in  the  central  Asian  area  of 
Samarkand,  clutching  Rosary  beads  and  saying  Methodist  prayers 
because  of  a  misbehaving  right  engine,  it  fell  in  the  wilderness 
of  Tashkent.” 


Office  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet— getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  “fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10j00 


Long  Live  Lucidity! 

The  really  skillful  journalist'll 
Use  language  that  is  clear  as  crystal. 

^Tom  Pease 


— When  Miami  Mayor  Robert  King  High  and  Mrs.  High 
became  proud  parents  of  their  fifth  child,  the  Miami  News 
heralded  it  with  this  heady  head:  “Mayor  Has  5th — Gets  Little 
High.”  Other  headlines:  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times:  “Fire 
Department  Promotes  Burns;”  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal:  “Men 
Slain  By  Reds  Too  Hurt  To  Walk;”  Denver  (Colo.)  Post: 
“Mayor  Takes  Stand  on  Trash.” 

EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  September  8,  1962 


NEW  BUILDINGS 
SOAR  INTO  \ 
BIRMINGHAM’SA 
SKYLINE  7 


A  wove  of  new  building  is  sweeping  Birmingham! 

This  new  18-story,  $7  million  bonk  building  is 
typical.  Other  big  building  projects  ore  under  way. 

•  $3  million  19-story  federal  building. 

•  $2  million  expansion  of  The  Birmingham  Hews- 
Birminghom  Post-Herald  plant. 

•  $1  million  University  of  Alobama  Engineering 
^hoel. 

•  $5  million  Southern  Research  Institute  expan¬ 
sion. 

•  $25  million  in  expansions  for  Howard  and  Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern  Colleges. 

•  3  major  motels  costing  between  4  and  5  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

•  $6.5  million  for  Birmingham's  mushrooming 
Medical  Center. 

•  $2  million  Airport  Terminal  plus  new  $1.4  mil. 
lion  Airport  Motel. 

Many  millions  more  in  new  commerciol,  retail, 
residential,  and  aportment  buildings. 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  Alabama's  most  powerful  selling  force, 
will  help  your  business  grow,  too. 

They  cover  9  out  of  every  10  homes  in  Metropoli- 
ton  Birmingham  .  .  .  one  out  of  four  homes  in  the 
44-county  troding  orea! 


Fast  Growing  Market  on  the  Move! 


editorial 
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Copyright  Misuse 

A  PPROXIMATELY  eight  months  ago  a  book,  “To  Turn  the  Tide,” 
appeared  in  print.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  it  except 
that  the  author  was  John  F.  Kennedy,  it  was  a  selection  of  his  public 
statements,  he  just  happens  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  book  carries  his  copyright:  “Copyright  1962  by  John  F.  Kennedy.” 

When  the  Washington  Post  on  January  3  asked  about  the  propriety 
of  the  President  placing  copyright  restrictions  on  official  statements 
already  issued,  made  public,  and  in  the  public  domain,  there  was  an 
immediate  statement  from  the  AV'hite  House  that  the  copyright  was 
in  error  and  would  l>e  corrected  in  future  editions. 

This  was  a  prime  example  of  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  the  copy¬ 
right  law  which  since  1909  has  said  “no  copyright  shall  subsist  .  .  . 
in  any  publication  of  the  United  States  government,  or  any  reprint, 
in  whole  or  in  part  .  .  .”  One  would  think  that  the  President’s  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  copyright  restriction  would  set  the  pace  and  procedure 
for  similar  documents  from  official  government  sources.  But  it  didn’t 
turn  out  that  way. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  another  book  has  lieen  published,  “Just 
Friends  and  Brave  Enemies.”  This  time  the  author  is  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  the  copyright  line  is  in  his  name.  It  says:  “Copyright 
196?  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  .  .  .  .\11  rights  reserved.  The  protected 
parts  of  this  book  may  not  be  used  or  reproduced  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  without  written  j>ermission  except  in  the  case  of  brief 
quotations  embodied  in  critical  articles  and  reviews.  .  .  .  Public 
speeches  and  documents  included  in  this  book  are  in  the  public 
domain.” 

That  seems  to  take  care  of  everything  except  that  nowhere  in  the 
book  is  there  any  indication  of  what  textual  matter  is  a  public  speech 
or  document.  The  book  is  alxrut  his  official  round-the-world  tour. 

And  the  Report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  1961  said:  “.Any  work  produced  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  employe  within  the  scope  of  his  emjjloyment  is  not  copyright- 
able,  even  though  produced  by  a  private  jmblisher.” 

What  the  Kennedys  have  done  is  not  new.  This  has  been  going  on 
in  government  for  some  time  and  is  the  reason  for  jirotest  l)y  many 
editors.  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  writes: 
“That  public  pajiers  should  thus  be  transmuted  into  private  projx'rty, 
which  may  be  sold  or  withheld  from  the  public  at  will,  seems  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Nevertheless  it  is  being  done,  eageily  and 
widely,  not  only  by  Presidents  but  by  officials  and  functionaries  all  tlie 
way  down  through  the  ranks  of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy." 

Even  though  in  most  cases  it  is  not  deliljerate,  this  practice  must 
be  stopjjed.  No  public  official  or  government  employe  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  a  proprietary  right  in  the  printed  recorti  of  his  official 
actions. 


Right  to  Automate 

Tn  A  Study  of  the  “bogus”  or  “reproduction”  problem,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  questions 
the  “right”  of  management  to  “unhindered  or  unqualified  introduc¬ 
tion  of  automation”  (E&P,  Aug.  2b,  page  12).  Certainly,  a  union  has 
the  right  to  resist  automation  if  it  wants  to,  as  he  suggests,  but  if 
management  doesn’t  have  the  right  to  manage  which  includes  cost 
control — automation,  if  you  will — then  business  and  industry  in  the 
future  will  be  run  by  committees.  And  what  a  mess  that  will  be! 
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Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Askelon,  .  .  ,—11.  Samwl 
1 ;  20. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

o  THE  FOURTH  EST/.H 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journaliit 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdotn 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estais 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901 ;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
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Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featurai, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertisiat 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian; 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arllne  Demar;  Advertising  Managar, 
Henry  C.  Thiele,  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Managar, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  Yori 
22,  N.Y.  PLaza  2-7050. 


BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Proa 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative;  360  Nortli 
Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Little  Bldg.,  W 
Boylston  St.  DE  8-7560. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  John  Cornell,  Correspondent,  2975 
Huuntington  Drive,  San  Marino.  MU  1-2179. 
Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advertising  R»P 
resentative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hubbard 
3-6211. 
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London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  V 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuratiojj- 
6  mo.  averoKe  net  paid  June  30,  1962-  21, 

I  Renewals  to  Oct.  81,  1961,  74.83%. 
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letters 


‘JOURNALISM’ 


Last  year  I  was  a  newspaper  publisher 
in  Montana  and  during  that  time  I  pub¬ 
lished  a  definition  of  journalism  which  I 
had  written  in  1959.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers. 

“Journalism  as  a  craft  is  not  difficult  to 
learn.  Anyone  with  reasonable  intelligence 
and  a  dexterity  with  words  can  acquire  in 
a  few  months  the  ability  to  write  a  pass¬ 
able  news  story.  What  establishes  journal¬ 
ism  as  an  honorable  profession,  superior 
to  most  professions  and  inferior  to  none, 
is  the  strength  of  character  the  journalist 
brings  to  his  work.  He  must  be  so  imbued 
with  courage,  integrity,  humility,  wisdom 
and  a  sense  of  justice  that  he  will  not  be 
cowed  by  threats  nor  cajoled  by  flattery. 
He  must  ever  resist  the  temptation  to  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  God’s  appointed  oracle: 
he  must  dedicate  his  life  to  learning.  And 
he  must  possess  such  an  incorruptible 
sense  of  justice  that  he  will  never  use  his 
position  or  his  influence  to  protect  a  close 
friend  nor  to  attack  a  personal  enemy. 
When  he  attains  these  qualities  he  may 
rightfully  call  himself  a  journalist.  Pat¬ 
ently  he  will  never  attain  these  qualities 
in  months;  he  is  fortunate  who  has  at¬ 
tained  them  in  a  multitude  of  years.” 

John  F.  Graham 

Washington.  D.  C. 


THREE-RING  CIRCUS 


At  various  times  the  White  House  has 
shown  its  displeasure  over  coverage  of 
news  and  social  events.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  who  in  the  1960  campaign,  promised 
to  hold  news  conferences  once  a  week  if 
elected  President,  has  been  holding  them 
less  and  less.  His  press  secretary,  Pierre 
Salinger,  has  complained  that  fewer  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  carrying  the  televised  news 
conferences  and  has  urged  press  aides  to 
Democrat  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
put  some  pressure  on  the  delinquents  back 
home. 

Now  the  New  Frontier  is  about  to  open 
fire  on  a  new  sector.  Representative  Eman- 


Short  Takes 

Hoadlines: 


Grim  Booklet: 

New’  Handbook  Tells  How 
To  Suiwive  Deadly  Booklet 
— Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate 


Twi.sters  Hit 
In  Mississippi 

— Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press-Register 


Pi  incess  Margaret, 

Farl,  Weekend  in  Bath 
— Denver  (Collo.)  Post 


Any  Scandal  Uncovered  Still  Secret 
— Waco  (Tex.)  Citizen 


uel  Celler,  Democrat  Chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  says  that  as 
soon  as  Congress  adjourns,  his  committee 
will  begin  hearing  on  monopoly  in  the 
newspaper  field,  the  operations  of  news¬ 
paper  chains  and  wire  services,  the  sub¬ 
urban  press,  radio  and  television  report¬ 
ing,  and  the  impact  of  syndicated  columns 
on  the  handling  of  local  news. 

We  are  told  witnesses  will  include  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  well  as 
some  members  of  Congress. 

We  believe  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  has  every  right  to  investigate  mo¬ 
nopolistic  practices  in  any  field,  including 
the  newspaper  field,  but  only  to  determine 
if  corrective  legislation  is  needed.  But  this 
sounds  more  like  a  three-ring  circus  at  the 
expense  of  the  press  and  the  taxpayer 
than  an  inquiry  into  the  business  practices 
of  the  news  media.  We  have  already  seen 
the  FBI  used  to  rout  newspaper  reporters 
out  of  bed  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 
We  suggest  that  was  one  New  Frontier 
blunder  too  many.  Mr.  Celler  might  well 
curtail  his  inquiry  to  matters  properly 
within  his  committee’s  jurisdiction. 

Repr.  Charles  A.  Halleck 
Washington,  D.  C. 


‘NO  BETTER  PLACE’ 


I  must  take  issue  with  the  classified  ad 
(Aug.  25)  in  which  a  “steadily  growing 
Florida  daily,”  holds  forth  for  its  city  in 
particular  and  its  state  in  general  the 
sweeping  claim:  “No  better  place  to  live 
and  breed!” 

Please!  Come  Alive!  It  is  one  thing 
when  you  Floridians  deceitfully  ascribe 
every  known  natural  and  man-made  beauty 
to  a  topographical  flapjack,  altogether  an¬ 
other  to  dish  up  the  almighty  opinion  that 
there’s  no  better  place  to  propagate  than 
in  the  Alligator  State. 

This  is  a  most  grievous  insult — a  collec¬ 
tive  slap  in  the  face,  as  it  were — for  the 
discerning.  It  could  only  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  your  own  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
an  isolationist  clique  whose  chief  duty  it 
is  to  periodically  repopulate  the  country¬ 
side  with  senior  citizens  who  are  past  car¬ 
ing  a  damn  one  way  or  the  other. 

Better  somebody  slip  down  there  at  low 
tide  and  break  all  your  pencils.  Enough  is 
enough. 

Earle  Welch 

Dairymen’s  League  News, 

New  York. 


QUESTION  OF  AVERAGE 


Bee-Stinging  Horse 
Brings  Man’s  Death 
— Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Telegram 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  September  8,  1962 


For  purposes  of  real  clarification,  your 
story  (Aug.  18),  itself  explanatory  of  a 
previous  item,  needs  something  more. 

It  says:  “The  average  annual  salary  in 
1962  is  $215  a  week.”  Reference  is  to  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

Will  Publisher  Borg  say  how  many  of 
the  450  Hackensack  employes  get  $215  or 
better?  It  would  be  much  more  meaning¬ 
ful,  and  might  prevent  Bergen  Cx>unty 
from  being  swamped  by  unplaceable  job 
applicants. 

Charles  E.  Crissey 

Editor, 

The  Guild  Reporter 
Washington,  D.  C. 


'Peace,  Brother  All,  and  Who's  Who  in  Algeria 
This  Morning?' 

Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal 


'Relax!  It  Takes  Time  to  Win  Victories  Like  Laos 
and  West  New  Guinea.' 

Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


AN  APOLOGY 

I  am  incorrect  in  writing  that  it  was  a 
West  Virginia  newspaperman  who  tore 
down  the  newspaper  profession  (Aug.  25). 

The  remark  was  included  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  similar  remarks  made  by  many 
newspapermen  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  apologize  to  any  West  Virginia  news¬ 
paperman  I  may  have  offended. 

King  Durkee 

Copley  Newspapers, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Enterprising  news  coverage  and  interpre¬ 
tation  characterize  the  great  majority  of 
Midwest  newspapers,  large  or  small.  But 
The  New  York  Times  consistently  goes 
deeper,  broader,  fills  in  all  the  gaps,  world¬ 
wide.  That  is  why  I  read  it.” 

Lee  Hancock,  Editor,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


SNPA  Symposium  Outlines 
‘New’  Solutions  to  Problems 

Buying  of  Features,  Edited  Ads, 

Promotion,  Costs  All  Touched  On 


ket  today,  limping  along  with 
only  40  or  45  papers  after  about 
10  years  of  intensive  sales  effort 
because  most  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  can’t  see  it.  Yet  two 
papers  that  dropped  it  were 
forced  to  about  face,  and  when 
the  Star  left  it  out  for  only  two 
days,  as  a  test,  there  were  86 
cries  of  anguish.  Two  more 
widely  sold  comics,  given  the 
same  omission  test  during  the 
same  week,  brought  only  13  pro¬ 
tests  between  them — 11  for  one 
and  only  two  for  the  other. 

“The  trouble  is  that  too  many 
editors  and  publishers  buy  a 
feature  for  the  same  reason  they 
buy  a  suit  of  clothes:  because 
they  like  it.  It  isn’t  a  good 
enough  reason. 

“Well,  what  h  a  good  feature, 
and  how  do  you  recognize  it? 

“A  good  feature,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  discussion,  is  one 
that  will  be  read  regularly — and 
avidly — by  the  majority  of  the 
readers  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

“Please  note  that  I  did  not  say 
hy  the  majority  of  the  readers 
of  your  newspaper.  Obviously,  a 
.sewing  column  will  appeal  only 
to  readers  who  are  interested  in 
sewing.  A  political  column  will 
attract  only  those  interested  in 
politics.  And  the  world’s  greate.st 
comic  will  not  even  be  noticed 
Too  Sophisticaleci  by  people  who  consider  all 

comics  a  dreadful  bore. 

“Editors  and  reporters,  along 
with  publishers  and  business  Balanced  Menu 

office  executives,  live  in  a  world 
of  their  own  —  in  a  rarifie<l  _ 

atmosphere  in  which  they  become  balanced 


White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  elected 
J.  Kelly  Sisk  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont  as 
president  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Sisk  takes  over  from  out¬ 
going  president,  Frank  W.  May- 
bom  of  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Telegram. 

Albert  N.  Jackson  of  tbe 
Dallas  Times  Herald  was 
elected  vicepresident.  Ren  Hale 
Golden  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  was  reelected  treasurer. 

Directors 

Elected  to  regional  director¬ 
ships  on  the  15-man  board  were 
James  B.  Williamson  of  the 
“Your  primary  problem  is  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 
how  to  give  your  readers  a  well-  for  Arkansas,  and  T.  A.  Cor- 
,,.,J  menu  ranging  from  coran  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
The  whole  range  of  promo-  too  sophisticated  to  appreciate  appetizer  to  salad  to  main  dish  Journal  and  Times,  for  Ken- 

tion  of  the  newspaper  was  what  bricklayers,  carpenters,  to  dessert.  But  you  must  be  care-  tucky. 

covered  m  a  fourth  report  which  paperbangers,  plumbers,  truck  fy)  not  to  overdo  it:  a  news-  Mark  Ethridge  of  the  Cour- 

stressed  the  need  for  all  depart-  drivers,  sales  clerks  and  house-  paper  too  heavily  loaded  with  ier-Journal  and  Times  was 

ments  to  cooperate.  wives  find  amusing.  They’re  the  features  becomes  something  less  elected  director-at-large.  John 

Buyine  Features  world’s  worst  judges  of  comics,  than  a  newspaper.  On  the  other  M.  Tapers  of  the  Tallahassee 

^  ^  “I  know  an  editor  who  refused  hand,  a  newspaper  with  too  few  Demoerat  was  reelected  director 

Philip  H.  Love,  feature  edi-  to  buy  “Peanuts’’  for  $15  a  week  features,  or  with  too  little  vari-  for  Florida  and  Ambrose  G. 
tor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  in  a  city  in  wbicb  tbe  going  rate  ety,  can  be  as  dull  as  a  Republi-  Hampton  of  the  Columbia  State 
in  a  talk  on  “Fact  and  Fiction  for  comics  was  $25.  ean  speaker  at  a  Democratic  Reeord  for  South  Carolina. 

About  Features,’’  urged  editors  “j  recall  a  comic  which  so  few  rally.  You  must  strike  a  balance  _  Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  Mom- 
to  consider  readers’  likes  and  newspapers  would  buy  that  the  — not  too  much,  not  too  little;  ^'*^0  News,  was  elected  director 
dislikes  and  not  their  own.  He  syndicate  had  to  abandon  it  after  just  the  right  amount,  just  the  for  Texas  to  complete  the  un¬ 
said  in  part:  six  months.  Yet  when  it  dis-  right  variety.  It’s  sort  of  like  expired  term  of  Mr.  Jackson, 

“Let’s  suppose  it’s  a  comic.  If  appeared  from  the  Washington  seasoning  the  dressing  for  a  tbe  new  vicepresident. 
it’s  a  story  comic,  don’t  be  over-  Star,  more  than  400  readers  Thanksgiving  turkey.  In  a  formal  address  to  the 

whelmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  wrote  or  phoned  to  complain.  “In  comics,  the  story  type  convention,  Mr,  Ethridge  said 
art  work.  Good  drawing  is  Had  enough  editors  and  pub-  should  be  balanced  by  funny  he  would  like  to  see  meetings  of 
important,  of  course,  but  the  Ushers  seen  in  it  what  the  ones.  In  political  columns,  unless  publishers  spend  more  time  dis- 
ultiinate  test  of  a  story  comic  is  readers  saw,  it  would  still  be  your  paper  chooses  to  be  deliber-  cussing  ways  of  improving  the 
the  story  itself.  A  poor  story  going  strong  today.  ately  one-sided,  a  conservative  editorial  content  of  their  news- 

bcautifully  drawn  rarely  sue-  ‘“rhere’s  a  comic  on  the  mar-  {Continued  on  page  10)  papers. 
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^New^  Solutions 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


wTiter  should  be  offset  by  a  more 
liberal  one.  On  the  women’s 
padres,  you  should  attempt  to 
cover  all  the  subjects  in  which 
■women  of  all  types  are  inter¬ 
ested  :  don’t  neprlect  the  working 
girl  or  the  ordinary  housewife 
in  favor  of  the  socialite.  In 
sports,  try  to  tailor  your  fea¬ 
tures  to  fit  today’s  interests,  not 
those  of  the  1920s  and  ’30s: 
don’t  go  all  out  for  baseball  at 
the  expense  of  bowling.  And 
don’t  ignore  the  fact  that  more 
people  go  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  almost  any  given 
Sunday  than  to  Yankee  Stadium. 

“To  make  an  educated  guess, 
you  must  be  familiar  with  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the 
past  —  especially  the  failures. 
Don’t  buy  new  versions  of  old 
flops.  And  be  extremely  leery  of 
features  whose  creators  have 
had  a  succession  of  failures. 

“Above  all,  remember  that  the 
number  or  importance  of  the 
papers  that  have  bought  it  don’t 
mean  a  thing.  All  they  prove  is 
that  Sam  is  a  good  salesman — 
or  perhaps,  that  the  editors  and 
publishers  w’ere  pleasing  them¬ 
selves. 

“But  readers  are  more  import¬ 
ant  than  salesmen  or  editors,  or 
even  publishers.  The  only 
important  question  is,  will  your 
readers  be  pleased?” 

*  *  « 

.\dvertising  Content 

Roger  C.  Coryell,  advertising 
director,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union,  discussed  “Your  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  Should  be  an 
Editor.”  Mr.  Coryell  said  in 
part: 

“Nearly  60%  of  the  content 
of  our  newspapers  of  today  go 
out  to  our  readers  every  day 
without  any  highly  professional 
editing. 

“I  know  that  in  using  the  word 
content  I  step  supposedly  on 
editorial  toes.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  misunderstanding  regard¬ 
ing  what  newspaper  content 
really  is.  Most  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  many  ad  managers  con¬ 
sider  content  as  the  word  separ¬ 
ating  editorial  from  advertising. 
They  forget  that  total  content  is 
the  newspaper.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  API,  one  of  their  edi¬ 
torial  instructors  said,  and  I 
quote,  ‘content  is  the  baby  of  the 
^itor  and  publisher.’  He  then 
went  on  for  his  entire  discussion 
using  content  as  that  part  of 
the  paper  which  was  not  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Now  let’s  look  at  editorial 
content.  It’s  roughly  40%  of  the 
total.  We  really  have  something 
to  be  proud  of  here.  Highly  pro- 
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fessional  editing  at  its  highest 
degree  of  proficiency. 

“I  just  say  that  our  adver¬ 
tising  sales  executives  have 
failed  miserably  in  convincing 
our  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
importance  of  advertising  con¬ 
tent  in  the  overall  picture  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

“We,  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives,  have  been  so 
busy  agreeing  with  our  pub¬ 
lishers  about  the  importance  of 
linage,  revenue  and  salesman¬ 
ship,  that  we  have  neglected  one 
very  important  factor.  Nearly 
60%  of  the  total  content  of  our 
newspaper  every  day  is  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  In  my  opinion,  this 
advertising  content  is  sadly  in 
need  of  highly  professional  edit¬ 
ing  of  the  same  type  that  is 
devoted  to  the  news  content.  The 
same  type  emphasis  that  is  now 
put  on  qualitative  news  copy 
should  be  put  on  advertising 
copy. 

Amateurish  .Ads 

“Why  do  we  have  highly 
trained,  skillful  editors  turning 
out  the  type  of  copy  that  makes 
newspapers  great  and  in  the 
same  edition  publish  amateurish 
advertising  matter  that  fails  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  either 
our  readers  or  our  advertisers? 
How  can  the  public  image  of  a 
newspaper  be  good  when  there 
is  a  possibility  that  nearly  60% 
of  its  content  is  poorly  conceived, 
badly  written  and  carelessly 
published?  This  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  from  every 
standpoint. 

“Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
problem.  With  the  exception  of 
our  metropolitan  markets  most 
newspapers  do  not  have  highly 
professional  copy  departments 
which  concern  themselves  pri¬ 
marily  with  writing,  editing  and 
handling  good  advertising  copy. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  all  our 
daily  newspapers  are  under  the 
50,000  circulation  bracket  and 
most  of  them  do  not  have  any 
sort  of  copy  departments. 

“Newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  sales  departments. 
Newspaper  ad  executives  per¬ 
form  mostly  as  sales  executives. 
Few  ad  managers  around  the 
country  worry  about  the  quality 
of  the  ad  content — they  are  too 
busy  worrying  about  it  in  the 
terms  of  advertising  linage  and 
its  relationship  to  revenue. 

“Now  let’s  consider  an  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  and  look  at  the 
source  of  our  advertising  copy. 
Probably  20%  of  it  is  from  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  has  been 
written  by  real  pros  .  .  .  but 
that  other  80%  comes:  1st,  from 
retail  store  ad  managers — and 
except  in  large  volume  stores 
they  are  not  highly  paid  profes¬ 


sionals  ;  2nd,  small  retailers  who 
write  their  own  copy  in  between 
selling  on  the  floor  and  sweeping 
the  floor;  3rd,  classified  sales¬ 
people  who  try  to  interpret  the 
advertising  copy  of  the  great 
untrained  public  voice,  and — 
4th,  our  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
men  who  are  primarily  paid  to 
produce  total  linage  and  who 
generally  are  at  best,  just  aver¬ 
age  copy  and  layout  men. 

“Now,  put  them  all  together 
and  you’ll  see  why  I  say  that 
most  of  our  ad  copy  needs  seri¬ 
ous  editing.  If  our  news  content 
were  handled  in  this  manner 
we’d  all  be  out  of  business 
tomorrow. 

Editing  Needed 

“There  is  no  denying  that  the 
greatest  sales  producing  force  in 
the  United  States  is  newspaper 
advertising.  Yet  think  how  much 
more  productive  this  advertising 
could  be  if  every  line  of  it  was 
carefully  edited  to  make  sure  it 
contain^  all  the  elements  of 
good  advertising.  Imagine  the 
leap  forward  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  would  take  if  each  ad  in 
every  newspaper  sold  more  mer¬ 
chandise  and  produced  more 
dollar  volume  for  our  customers. 
We  should  all  be  working  to¬ 
wards  the  goal  of  making  every 
ad  a  good  ad  in  the  same  manner 
that  our  editors  strive  to  make 
every  story  a  good  story. 

The  ad  managers  themselves 
have  already  been  working  to 
some  degree  towards  such  a  goal. 
Last  year  the  NAEA  produced 
a  sensational  Copy  Writer’s 
Check  List  for  21  merchandising 
classifications.  This  was  com¬ 
piled  under  the  direction  of 
Grant  Stone,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  and  News.  Well  over  a 
hundred  thousand  of  these  lists 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  advertisers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  benefits  of  this  pro¬ 
fessional  ad  writing  tool  are 
already  apparent. 

“The  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  publishes 
a  terrific  Copy  Service  New.s- 
letter  each  month  that  should 
be  read  regularly  by  every  news¬ 
paper  ad  department  in  the 
country.  The  NAEA  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  fine  film  on  “How  to 
Prepare  a  Newspaper  Ad”  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
done  some  high  level  copy 
advising. 

“I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  how 
to  edit  your  ad  copy  .  .  .  only  to 
ask  that  you  do  it  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers,  your  advertisers 
and  your  newspapers.  In  Albany 
we  have  only  just  started  down 
the  road  towards  edited  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  We  have  appointed 
a  man  as  sales  development 
supervisor,  who  will  take  on 
this  all-important  task.  He  is  a 
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professional  ad  man  whom  we 
hope  to  train  towards  our  goal. 

“We  are  not  going  to  tr^-  to 
accomplish  miracles  over  night. 
He  will  read  every  ad  every  day 
and  turn  out  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  that  will  be  helpful  in  the 
training  of  the  people  who  orig¬ 
inate  our  advertising.  He  will 
hold  ad  writing  clinics;  he  will 
instruct  our  staff  and  our  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  how-to’s  of  good 
ad  copy.  Step  by  step  we  will 
work  slowly  forward  towards 
improvement  of  our  advertising 
content.  He  will  be  our  adver¬ 
tising  editor,  specifically  re¬ 
sponsible  for  quality  control. 

“The  benefits  are  apparent. 
We’ll  have  a  totally  good  news¬ 
paper,  better  advertising  copy 
that  is  completely  informative 
and  intelligently  edited  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest,  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  better  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  that  will  produce 
more  sales,  a  better  public 
image  for  our  newspaper  and 
last  but  not  least  a  better  ad¬ 
vertising  media  to  compete  for 
today’s  advertising  dollar. 

“I  believe  that  it’s  time  that 
all  publishers  get  together  with 
their  ad  managers  to  seriously 
study  that  great  grey  area  of 
unedited  copy  that  we  publish 
every  day.  Our  editors  are  doing 
a  sensational  job  on  their  40% 
of  content.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  ad  managers  to  make  an 
immediate  improvement  on  their 
60%. ” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Composition  Costs 

Eugene  Christmann  Jr.,  con¬ 
troller  and  assistant  treasurer, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and 
Evening  Journal,  spoke  on 
“Keep  a  Close  Watch  on  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Costs.”  He  said  in 
part: 

“Until  several  years  ago  there 
didn’t  seem  to  he  very  much 
activity  by  anyone  in  the  way 
of  studying  composing  room 
costs,  even  though  direct  costs, 
not  counting  payroll  taxes,  pen¬ 
sion  plan  costs,  insurance,  etc., 
represent  a  substantial  percent¬ 
age  of  gross  revenues. 

“Generally  the  only  statistic 
computed  was  hours  per  column 
or  page.  We  all  know  that  this 
leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
at  best,  they  are  only  bench 
marks.  Such  cost  factors  as 
hours  to  set  a  column  of  news, 
or  hours  to  set  an  ad,  were  for 
the  most  part  nonexistent. 

“The  need  for  adequate  pro¬ 
duction  and  cost  data,  and  good 
measurement  techniques  was 
recognized  by  two  important 
organizations  in  the  newspaper 
industry;  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  better  known  as 
I.N.C.F.O.,  who  this  year  pub- 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Jones  Urges 
Sacred  Cows 
Be  Butchered 

White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  said 
this  week  the  “liberal”  press 
oupht  to  butcher  some  of  its 
“sacred  cows”  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Civil  War  got  started,  he 
told  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  because 
the  “sacred  cows”  of  North  and 
South  were  not  fully  examined. 

“How  different  it  might  have 
l)een  if,  around  1855,  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  the  leading 
statesmen  and  the  leading 
preachers  of  the  North  and  the 
South  had  decided  to  make  ham¬ 
burger  of  sacred  cows,”  declared 
Mr.  Jones  in  a  good-humored 
prodding  of  fellow  editors  to 
slay  the  new  generation  of 
sacred  cows. 

He  mentioned  first  the  “com¬ 
fortable  dogma”  that  most 
Negroes  are  not  interested  in 
integration.  But,  he  said,  strict 
.segregation  according  to  race 
without  regard  to  ability,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  sincerity  is  hard  to 
defend. 

“We  are  going  to  have  to  find 
.some  new  standards  for  separ¬ 
ating  human  beings,”  Mr.  Jones 
declared.  “And  these  separa¬ 
tions  will  have  to  include 
encouragement  for  the  able  and 
the  energetic  of  any  color.” 

In  the  North,  he  went  on, 
many  citizens  are  no  longer 
impre.ssed  with  some  of  the 
.sacred  cows  but  they  are  being 
carefully  tended  by  the  socalled 
“lil)eral”  press. 

Adhering  to  the  dogma  that 
Negroes  are  merely  white 
|)eoi)le  in  black  skins,  he  said, 
“liberal”  groups  attempt  to 
force  the  concealment  of  crime 
statistics  by  race,  or  relief 
rackets  by  race,  or  illegitimacy 
and  child  abandonment  by  race. 

“This  is  worse  than  bad  jour- 
nali.sni,”  Mr.  Jones  maintained. 
“This  is  eventually  going  to  be 
damaging  to  the  welfare  of 
Negroes  themselves  .  .  .  Where 
newspapers  cease  honest  report¬ 
ing  rumor  takes  over.  And 
rumor  can  be  doubly  cruel.” 

Another  sacred  cow,  Mr. 
Jones  said,  has  almost  decreed 
a  ))rohibition  on  the  mention  of 
birth  control.  Its  potency,  he 
added,  has  generally  varied  with 
.  .  the  size  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  in  any  given  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

“We  have  to  start  talking 
ul)C‘'it  practical  ways  and  means 
of  limiting  this  population 
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HEADS  UP — First  shipment  of  Intertype  machines  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — the  first  Mergenthaler  machine  was  operated  there 
76  years  ago — includes  two  Model  H4's  which  will  set  headlines  in  the 
paper's  familiar  Bodoni  Bold  type  dress. 


explosion,”  he  said. 

Israel  is  another  sacred  cow’; 
its  policies  cannot  be  criticized 
by  an  American  editor  without 
drawing  a  prompt  visit  from  an 
angry  or  concerned  delegation, 
Mr.  Jones  declared. 

Two  others  on  his  list  were 
the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
— “many  editors  have  felt  it  is 
uncricket  to  criticize  preachers” 
—  and  federal  extravagance  — 
“let  Uncle  Sam  dangle  a  few 
million  dollars  in  front  of  us  and 
we  all  fall  flat  on  our  faces  like 
devout  Moslems  before  the 
Black  Stone  of  Mecca.” 


“There  was  never  a  time,” 
Mr.  Jones  concluded,  “when 
cowardice  in  the  press  was  less 
defensible  .  .  .  Let  us  quit  labor¬ 
ing  the  bland  and  the  inconse- 
(luential  ...  If  it  is  of  genuine 
public  interest  let  us  discuss  it.” 
• 

Walters  Honored 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  president  of 
Newspaper  Research,  Inc.,  was 
awarded  Lambda  Chi  Alpha’s 
“Order  of  Achievement”  at  the 
fraternity’s  28th  international 
general  assembly  in  the  Hunt- 
ington-Sheraton  here  recently. 


jNew  Plant 
At  Paterson 
Is  Occupied 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Evening  News 
published  for  the  first  time 
Sept.  4  in  its  modern  two-story 
building  at '  News  Plaza  and 
Straight  Street. 

The  air-conditioned,  brick 
stnicture  is  the  News’  fifth 
home  since  it  was  founded  in 
1890  by  the  late  Edward  B. 
Haines,  father  of  the  present 
publisher,  Harry  B.  Haines. 

All  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  moved  in  over  the  I.,abor 
Day  weekend.  The  News  pub¬ 
lishes  every  day  except  Sunday. 

The  consulting  engineer  for 
the  70,000  square  foot  plant  was 
the  architectural  firm  of  Louis 
T.  Klauder  and  Associates  of 
Philadelphia.  The  building  con¬ 
tractor  was  the  Mahony-Troast 
Construction  Co.  of  Clifton. 

The  News’  new  press  can 
print  eight  pages  in  color. 

The  building  provides  day¬ 
light  illumination  for  all  offices 
through  picture  windows. 

Other  Improvements 

Construction  of  the  News 
plant  touched  off  improvements 
in  the  area.  The  city  acquired 
property  across  from  the  plant 
for  a  municipal  parking  lot. 
Other  improvements  include 
new  street  lighting  and  the 
widening  of  News  Plaza,  which 
formerly  was  sixteenth  Avenue. 


Pulitzer  Heir  to  Start  Westchester  Weekly 


Westchester  County’s  newest 
newspaper,  the  Harrison  Inde¬ 
pendent,  will  begin  publishing 
in  Harrison  Nov.  1,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  David 
E.  Moore,  editor  and  publisher. 

The  weekly  paper  will  serve 
all  of  the  'Town  of  Harrison, 
with  offices  at  217  Harrison 
Avenue. 

“The  Independent,”  Mr. 
Moore  said,  “will  act  as  a  needle 
to  .some,  a  shot-in-the-arm  to 
others  and  a  catalyst  to  the 
community  whose  best  interests 
it  seeks  to  serve. 

“The  role  of  the  w’eekly  news- 
I)aper  has  never  been  so  vital  as 
today — even  in  the  face  of  such 
demonstrations  of  the  ever- 
diminishing  size  of  our  world  as 
the  miracle  of  instant  intercon¬ 
tinental  television.  A  vigorous, 
independent  weekly  affords  resi¬ 
dents  of  a  community  the  in- 
depth  coverage  their  home-town 
affairs  warrant  and  require.” 

The  publisher,  who  is  39,  is  a 
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David  E.  Moore 

grandson  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York 
World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  founder  of 
Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism.  Mr.  Moore  is  also 


descended  from  Clement  Clarke 
Moore,  who  wrote  “A  Visit 
From  St.  Nicholas,”  which 
begins,  “  ‘Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas.” 

Mr.  Moore  served  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  70th  Armored 
Infantry  Battalion  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  during  World 
War  II  and  received  a  combat 
infantry  badge.  He  gained  his 
A.B.  degree  in  1948  from 
Harvard. 

He  then  served  with  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  (Marshall  Plan)  both  in 
London  and  in  Portugal. 

He  w'as  a  reporter  for  the 
Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Item,  leaving  in  1959  to  join  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Victor 
Weingarten  in  Manhattan. 

He  has  served  as  a  district 
leader  of  the  Rye  City  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  as  a  vice  chair¬ 
man.  He  is  board  chairman  of 
the  Rye  Art  Center,  a  non-profit 
educational  corporation. 
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ESSAY  ON  TENSIONS 


Governor  Salutes 
News  Photographer 


Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

This  home  town  of  Pulitizer 
Prize  photographer  Paul  Vathis, 
AP  Harrisburg:  Bureau,  turned 
out  en  masse  Augf.  29  to  honor 
the  lensman  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the 
event  was  Gov.  David  L.  Lawr¬ 
ence,  who  said  of  Mr.  Vathis’ 
prize-winning:  shot  of  President 
Kennedy  and  ex-President  Eisen¬ 
hower  walking:  away  from  the 
camera  at  Camp  David,  Md.,  in 
apparent  deep  thoug:ht  with 
heads  bowed,  after  the  abortive 
Cuban  invasion: 

“In  this  one  photog:raph,  a 
brilliant  photog:rapher  has 
written  a  long  and  detailed  and 
complex  essay  on  the  tensions  of 
our  time  and  the  terrible,  tragic 
strain  the  American  people 
place  upon  the  men  they  elect 
to  their  highest  and  most  honor¬ 
able  public  office.” 

Many  state  officials  attended 
the  ceremonies,  as  did  Mr. 
Vathis’  widowed  mother,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Vathis;  Joseph  Boyle, 
publisher  of  the  Jun  Thorpe 
Timefi-Xeu's,  who  had  a  leading 
role  in  planning  the  event,  and 
many  old  school  friends. 

Mr.  Vathis’  high  school  class¬ 
mates  presented  him  with  a 
guest  book,  and  he  received  a 
portable  television  set  from  the 
committee  which  organized  the 
dinner. 


Official  Tribute 


first  used  in  London  and  Paris 
newspapers  or  in  the  Boston 
Drawing  Room  Companion  of 
the  1850’s,  the  subject  matter 
was  confined,  almost  entirely, 
to  “spot  news”  such  as  railroad 
accidents  or  balloon  ascensions. 


In  his  remarks,  the  Gov^ernor 
said: 

“It  isn’t  often  that  a  Governor 
has  the  opportunity  to  put  a 
newspaperman  ‘on  the  spot.’ 
And  that  is  especially  true  of 
photographers.  Wherever  you 
turn,  in  public  office,  you  are 
bound  to  find  them  —  and  I,  for 
one,  am  glad  of  it. 

“They  perform  a  valid  and 
vital  public  service  —  and  Paul 
Vathis  is  among  the  best  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  fine  art  of  news 
photography. ...  He  is  dedicated 
to  his  profession,  he  is  good 
company  and  he  is  a  distinct 
credit  to  the  honorable  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism.  .  .  . 

“Although  the  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  good  newspapers  has 
changed,  remarkably,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  far 
greater  and  far  more  significant 
change  in  the  entire  approach 
of  journalism  to  the  photo¬ 
graphs  it  uses  to  illustrate  and 
augment  the  written  word. 

“When  daguerrotypes  were 


Press  Probe  ' ' 


“The  New  York  Graphic  revo¬ 
lutionized  news  photography  in 
1880  when  it  ran  the  first  half¬ 
tone  reproduction.  But  the  tech¬ 
nical  revolution  was  only  part 
of  the  change,  for  the  Graphic 
added  another  dimension  to 
news  photography:  It  gave  it 
social  significance  and  new 
meaning;  it  turned  the  newspa¬ 
per  photographer  into  a  cini- 
sader  alongside  the  reporter 
who  wanted  to  show  his  readers 
the  illnesses  and  the  errors  of 
society’s  way. 

“To  this  new  role,  other 
photographers  have  added  other 
dimensions.  They  have  made 
news  pictures  the  most  effective 
reproducers  of  human  emotion. 
They  have  interpreted  great 
moments  of  history,  clearly  and 
unmistakably  and  preserved 
them  so  that  generations  to 
come  will  be  able  to  look  upon 
that  precise  instant  in  time  and 
say:  This  is  how  it  was,  then. 
This  is  what  happened.  I  was 
there. 

“I  can  think  of  many  great 
photographs  during  my  own 
lifetime,  as  I  am  sure  you  can 
in  yours. 

“There  was,  of  course,  the 
magnificent  picture  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal  took  of  the  Marines  raising 
the  Flag  on  Iwo  Jima. 

“There  was  the  delighted  look 
of  victory  on  Harry  Truman’s 
face  the  morning  after  the  1948 
election,  holding  that  famous 
front  page  from  the  Chicago 


A  long  and  complex  essay. 


Tribune  that  trumpeted  a 
Dewey  landslide. 

“There  was  the  great  shot  at 
the  exact  moment  the  Hinden- 
burg  burst  into  flame  at  Lake- 
hurst,  New  Jersey. 

“Or  the  look  on  Ike’s  face 
when  he  was  told  the  news  of 
General  MacArthur’s  recall 
from  the  Pacific  —  or  the  hole 
in  Adlai  Stevenson’s  shoe. 

“I  can  think  of  no  single 
photograph,  however,  that  has 
made  a  greater  or  more  lasting 
impression  on  my  mind  than 
Paul’s  picture  of  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.” 


Belles,  Kastel 


Head  Gary  Paper 


Is  Delayed 
By  Congress 


Joins  Media  Records 


Washington 

The  proposed  House  probe  of 
the  newspaper  industry  has 
fallen  victim  to  the  prolonged 
session  of  Congress.  The  best 
guess  now  is  that  the  Anti- 
Monopoly  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will 
not  get  its  hearings  underway 
until  mid-November  with  the 
chances  good  that  they  will 
extend  on  into  the  new  Congress. 

A  subcommittee  aide  says: 

“We  want  to  take  a  good  look 
at  mergers  of  newspapers  and 
also  at  the  ownership  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations  by 
newspapers.  It’ll  be  the  first 
time  that  any  group  in  Con¬ 
gress  has  gone  into  the  subject 
thoroughly. 

“We  also  want  to  find  out  the 
effect  that  a  ruling  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  permit¬ 
ting  faster  depreciation,  is  hav¬ 
ing  on  plans  of  newspapers  to 
modemize  their  equipment.” 

It  has  been  speculated  that 
the  subcommittee  originally 
planned  to  hold  hearings  before 
the  November  elections.  The 
probe  will  be  conducted  person¬ 
ally  by  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
(D.,  N.  Y.). 


Gary,  Ind. 

Dale  E.  Belles  Jr.  was  named 
editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
and  Howard  L.  Kastel  was 
named  general  manager.  The 
appointments  were  announced 
by  H.  B.  Snyder,  who  relin¬ 
quished  his  duties  as  editor  and 
publisher  but  who  remains  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
president. 

This  marked  the  first  change 
in  management  of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1910. 

Mr.  Belles  joined  the  Post- 
Tribune  in  1948,  became  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  1952  and 
managing  editor  two  years 
later.  He  was  named  assistant 
editor  and  publisher  in  1956. 

Mr.  Kastel  joined  the  new's- 
paper  last  July  as  business 
manager.  In  his  new  position, 
he  will  be  in  complete  charge 
of  business  and  production 
departments. 


4-A  Staff  Adds  3 


John  H.  Mason,  formerly 
manager  of  press  relations  at 
This  Week,  and  Julian  R.  Sloan, 
formerly  regional  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  at  Parade,  have 
joined  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  Also  join¬ 
ing  4-A  is  James  F.  Shea,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  research  direc¬ 
tor  on  McGraw-Hill  publishing’s 
Electrical  Merchandising  Week. 


Ad  Rate  Upped 


Salem,  Ore. 

A  two-cents-a-line  advertising 
rate  increase  is  announced  for 
combination  copy  placed  in  the 
Oregon  Statesman  and  Capital 
Journal.  This  is  in  line  with  cir¬ 
culation  advances  registered 
since  the  last  ad  rate  gain,  it 
was  stated. 


Arizona  Booster 


William  G.  Bell,  for  many 
years  manager  of  the  research 
Department  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  has  joined 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  where  he 
will  be  in  charge  of  research 
and  s})ecial  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

Bernie  Roth,  after  17  years  as 
state  editor  and  outdoor  editor 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  has 
been  named  secretary-manager 
of  the  Tucson  Sunshine  Climate 
Club  Visitors  and  Convention 
Bureau. 
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Nothing  to  Laugh  At, 
Says  Saratoga  Sage 

By  Lawrence  Pralt 

StaflF  Writer,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Frank  Sullivan  has  given  up 
on  fly-swatters. 

Instead,  the  man  who,  with 
Heywood  Broun  and  Alexander 
Woollcott,  made  the  New  York 
World’s^  “page  opposite  the  edi¬ 
torial  page”  famous  uses  an 
insect  atomizer  as  he  spends  a 
summer  afternoon  seated  on  his 
front  porch. 

Between  sporadic  shots  of 
spray,  he  speaks  of  newspapers 
and  newspapermen,  the  past  and 
the  present. 

“The  thing  that  has  gone  out 
of  newspapers,”  Sullivan  says, 
slipping  off  his  green  eyeshade, 
“is  the  old-time  columns  of  wit 
and  humor,  such  as  Franklin  P. 
Adams’  Conning  Tower  and 
Don  Marquis’  Sun  Dial.  Adams 
was  a  great  paragrapher  with 
a  master’s  touch  of  light  verse. 
During  the  twenties,  people  like 
George  S.  Kaufman,  Edna  Fer- 
ber,  and  Corey  Ford  got  their 
first  taste  of  print  in  his  col¬ 
umn.” 

Why  is  there  not  much  humor¬ 
ous  newspaper  writing  today? 

“The  men  who  might  have 
been  the  Benchleys  of  today 
were  drained  off  when  they  were 
young  by  Hollywood,  then  radio, 
now  television.  A  lot  of  them 
are  hacking  for  tv.” 

“Besides,”  he  continues,  “it’s 
not  the  carefree  world  it  was  in 
the  speakeasy  days.  I  read  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Times 
every  morning  and  there  isn’t 
much  to  be  cheerful  about.  The 
world  is  full  of  anxiety  and  fear 
because  of  the  bomb,  and 
America  is  chock  full  of  ma¬ 
terialism.” 

“However,  there  are  still  a 
helluva  lot  of  interesting  people 
around.  Sid  Pei-elman  is  still 
writing.  So  is  Corey  Ford,  al¬ 
though  he  is  doing  a  lot  of 
straight  stuff.  Art  Buchwald  is 
good,  and  he’s  one  of  the  few 
allowed  to  go  his  own  way  in 
a  column.” 

Star  un  Rewrite 

It  was  in  1919  that  Sullivan, 
a  short,  round,  shy  young  man 
left  Saratoga  Springs  and 
landed  a  job  on  the  New  York 
Herald.  He  had  graduated  from 
bigh  school  in  1910,  worked 
summers  for  the  Saratogian 
while  “doing  as  little  as  I  could” 
at  Cornell.  After  he  got  his  A.B. 


in  1914,  he  was  a  fulltime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Saratogian  until 
1917,  when  he  went  into  the 
Army.  Sent  to  the  Camp  Devens 
Officer  Training  School,  he  was 
a  second  lieutenant  almost  a 
month  when  the  war  ended.  “I 
was  glad,”  he  says. 

A  year  after  his  New  York 
arrival,  he  moved  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun.  Soon  the  Sun  legmen 
were  shouting  “Gimme  Sulli¬ 
van!”  when  they  called  in.  They 
loved  the  quiet  sense  of  humor 
he  easily  inserted  into  the  copy. 

Later  he  did  a  humorous  col- 
ume  for  the  World  and  much 
later,  for  Ralph  Ingersoll’s  PM. 

Sullivan’s  one  big  error,  which 
has  been  told  and  re-told  in 
books  of  newspaper  anecdotes, 
was  made  on  the  World. 

He  still  looks  a  little  sheepish, 
some  four  decades  after  the 
event,  as  he  admits  writing  an 
obituary  of  a  well-known 
woman,  which  appeared  on  the 
World’s  fi'ont  page. 

“It  was  an  excellent  obituary,” 
he  says  mildly,  “only  thing 
wrong  with  it  was  that  she 
wasn’t  dead.” 

Strangely,  he  w'asn’t  fired.  He 
wasn’t  even  publicly  bawled  out. 
“Pulitzer  was  good  that  way, 
and  Herbert  Swope  had  given 
me  the  tip.  A  woman  of  the 
same  name  HAD  died,  but  not 
the  prominent  one.  But,  of 
course,  I  should  have  checked 
it.” 

A  Few  Facts 

How  does  a  reporter  earn  the 
label  of  quote — humorist — un¬ 
quote? 

“I  wasn’t  a  very  good  re¬ 
porter,  never  cared  for  collect¬ 
ing  facts.  I  was  a  rewrite  man 
mostly.  The  district  men  would 
phone  in  a  few  facts,  and  I’d 
do  the  rest.” 

“On  the  Sun,  I  used  to  kid 
Izzy  and  Moe  —  remember  the 
two  Prohibition  ageiits  who  used 
to  wear  disguises  and  raid  the 
speakeasies?  A  district  man 
would  phone  in  about  a  raid 
and  I’d  make  up  new  disguises 
for  Izzy  and  Moe.  Once  I  wrote 
that  Izzy  raided  another  speak¬ 
easy  last  night,  disguised  as 
Looey  the  Fourteenth.” 

“Keats  Speed,  a  grand  man, 
liked  the  stories,  and  he  said, 
‘go  ahead,  they  like  the  publicity 
and  they  won’t  sue.’  I  guess  he 
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was  right,  because  not  long 
after  that,  Izzy  sent  me  a  case 
of  rare  vintages.” 

Sullivan  touches  briefly  on 
his  newspaper  exploits,  but  in 
those  days  many  readers  would 
buy  a  paper  and  leaf  through  it 
quickly  searching  for  his  byline. 

His  columns  were  always 
readable  and  often  nonsensical. 
His  imaginary  secretary,  Mar¬ 
tha  Hepplethwaite,  the  girl 
whose  garters  had  bells  at¬ 
tached,  became  a  New  York 
celebrity. 

In  1931,  the  World  folded. 
“It  left  me.  I’d  never  have  left 
it.  I’d  have  been  there  still.” 

Hard  to  Be  Funny 

Sullivan,  who  is  listed  in 
“Who’s  Who  in  America”  as  a 
humorist,  says  that  Roy  Howard 
offered  him  a  job  on  the  World- 
Telegram. 

“I  turned  him  down.  He 
wanted  six  columns  a  week,  and 
it  was  hard  enough  being  funny 
for  the  World  three  times  a 
week.” 

While  recovering  from  “the 
shock  of  the  end  of  the  World,” 
Sullivan  wrote  regularly  for  the 
New  Yorker,  at  the  invitation 
of  Harold  Ross.  Ross  paid  him 
each  week  the  same  amount  he 
had  been  getting  from  the 
World,  $190,  and  payments  for 
pieces  w'ere  applied  against  the 
“drawing  account.” 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had 
his  self-assurance  back,  but  he 
owed  the  magazine  around  $2,- 
000.  “I  paid  it  back,  too.” 

Of  course,  Sullivan  was  one 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Algonquin  Round  Table.  There 
he  engaged  in  the  lunch  table 
catch-as-catch-can  conversation 
carried  on  by  Dorothy  Parker, 
James  Thurber  (who  dedicated 
his  biography  of  Ross  to  Sulli¬ 
van),  Robert  Benchley,  Robert 
Sherwood,  and  Marc  Connelly, 
among  others. 

Sullivan’s  short  humorous 
stories  have  been  assembled  into 
nearly  a  dozen  books,  sporting 
such  titles  as  “Broccoli  and  Old 
Lace,”  “The  Night  the  Old  Nos¬ 
talgia  Buraed  Down,”  and  “A 
Rock  in  Every  Snowball.” 

Eight  years  ago  he  published 
a  small  volume  of  “perverse 
news  items”  perversely  titled 
“Sullivan  Bites  News.” 

The  book,  illustrated  with 
mock  newspaper  photos,  con¬ 
tained  a  collection  of  imaginary 
news  items  with  unexpected 
twists  —  like  the  small  boy  who 
went  for  a  walk  and  met  a 
policeman.  Turned  out  the 
policeman  was  lost,  so  the  boy 
bought  him  an  ice  cream  cone 
and  entertained  him  until  he 
was  claimed  by  an  exasperated 
lieutenant. 

No  Advice,  Just  Envy 

Except  for  two  pieces  an¬ 


Frank  Sullivan 


nually,  a  Christmas  poem  for 
the  New  Yorker  and  an  opening 
day  Saratoga  Race  Track  story 
for  the  New  York  Times,  Sulli¬ 
van  has  stopped  writing. 

“I  haven’t  the  incentive.  I’m 
tired,  and  I  have  an  income  and 
Social  Security,”  he  says  sol¬ 
emnly. 

“I  do  the  Christmas  jingle 
because  I  like  to  keep  my  fran¬ 
chise  of  being  the  only  person 
w'ho  has  been  in  the  magazine 
every  year  since  it  was 
founded.” 

What  advice  does  he  (70  years 
old  on  Sept.  22)  have  for  a 
young  man  just  starting  out  in 
journalism? 

“None,”  he  laughs,  “I  just 
envy  him.” 

Then,  as  the  last  splashes  of 
summer  sun  disappear,  Frank 
Sullivan,  the  Sage  of  Saratoga, 
steps  inside  for  some  scotch  and 
supper. 

• 

Stanley  S.  Adams 
With  Wichita  Papers 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Appointment  of  Stanley  S. 
Adams,  newspaper  executive  for 
more  than  20  years,  as  business 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon  was  announced  this 
week  by  M.  M.  Murdock, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Adams,  49,  is  a  native  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Pittsburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  as 
advertising  salesman  and  became 
advertising  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 
Next,  he  was  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune-States  and  later 
served  as  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  five 
years. 

After  a  period  as  general 
manager  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  R.  Jack  Scott  Inc., 
an  advertising  firm  in  Chicago. 
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Broadcasters  Rate 
Performance  in  Strike 


“During  the  116-day  strike  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  a  majority  of  Twin  Cities 
stations  felt  that  their  own 
news  programming  as  it  existed 
before  the  strike  was,  despite 
some  relatively  minor  short¬ 
comings,  on  the  whole  quite  ade¬ 
quate  to  serve  their  particular 
(and  in  many  cases  quite 
specialized  and  small)  audiences 
during  the  strike.” 

This  is  one  of  the  major  con¬ 
clusions  made  in  a  report 
written  by  Robert  Lindsay,  in¬ 
structor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The 
report  is  based  on  a  survey 
which  was  requested  by  Richard 
Cheverton,  president  of  the 
Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association. 

Mr.  Lindsay  emphasized  that 
the  report  “is  a  tentative  and 
largely  descriptive  summary — 
based  primarily  on  what  the 
stations  themselves  reported.” 
The  summary  is  based  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  which  w'as  sent  out  to  17 
radio  stations  and  five  television 
stations  serving  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  communities. 
Completed  questionnaires  were 
received  from  12  radio  stations 
and  three  television  stations. 
The  assistant  manager  of  one 
television  station  submitted  a 
personal  letter  in  lieu  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaire. 

Daily  Newscasts 

“There  was  some  increase 
among  most  stations  in  the 
number  of  daily  newscasts 
broadcast,”  the  report  continued, 
“but  even  here,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  news  directors  and 
station  managements  seemed  to 
feel  that  there  was  no  com¬ 
pelling  need  to  increase  such 
programs  to  any  extent. 

“There  was  no  significant 
shoring  up  of  pre-strike  new's- 
room  staffs  with  additional  per¬ 
sonnel;  a  few  stations  had  non¬ 
news  personnel  shift  some  of 
their  time  to  news.  But  on  the 
whole,  stations  and  their  new's 
directors  simply  felt  that  their 
news  staffs  were  of  sufficient 
strength  (again,  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  individual  sta¬ 
tions)  to  handle  what  moderate¬ 
ly  increased  news  programming 
they  scheduled  during  the  strike. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  a  fairly 
large  proportion  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  news  programs 
aired  during  the  strike  consisted 
of  station  break  ‘news  high¬ 
lights.’  ” 

The  15  radio-tv  broadcasters 


were  asked  how  much  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  news  coverage  did 
they  add  to  their  programming 
during  the  strike  and  in  what 
areas  of  coverage?  On  both 
scores,  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  answers. 

Regarding  quantity,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  three  stations  reported 
they  had  made  no  changes  in 
their  news  programming. 
Among  the  stations  which  did 
increase  their  coverage  the 
quantity  ranged  from  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  only  two  or  three  news 
highlights  during  station  breaks 
to  the  addition,  in  one  case,  of 
30,  five-minute  local  newscasts. 
One  station,  which  had  no  news 
broadcasts  before  the  strike, 
added  one  30-minute  newscast 
to  its  schedule,  featuring  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  of  the  struck 
newspapers. 

News  Slatiun 

During  the  strike  period 
another  station  became  an  18- 
hour  daily,  all-news  operation, 
but  the  station  reported  that 
the  change  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  strike.  The  majority 
of  the  stations  fell  in  a  middle- 
ground  classification ;  they  added 
on  a  few  five-minute  newscasts 
and  station-break  highlights  to 
their  regular  full  day’s  schedule. 

Regarding  type  of  news  in¬ 
creased,  the  following  categories 
mentioned:  Sports  (five  sta¬ 
tions)  ;  w'eather  (four  stations) ; 
births  and  deaths  (two  sta¬ 
tions)  ;  farm  (two  stations) ; 
public  service  announcements 
(one  station) ;  w'omen’s  club 
news  (one  station)  ;  women 
(two  stations) ;  background  and 
analysis  of  general  news  (one 
station).  In  the  birth  and  deaths 
category,  one  of  the  stations 
carried  vital  statistics  on  every 
newscast.  The  other  station  an¬ 
nounced  frequently  a  special 


telephone  number  listeners  could 
call  to  get  death  notices. 

“At  first  glance,”  Mr.  Lindsay 
summed  up,  “it  might  appear 
that  some  stations  did  increase 
their  news  programs  consider¬ 
ably.  .  .  .  However,  most  sta¬ 
tions  did  only  minor  tinkering 
with  their  newscast  schedules 
during  the  strike. 

.  .  The  generalization  must 
be  that  a  majority  of  stations 
felt  secure  in  their  position  that 
their  programming  catering  to 
particular  audiences  seeking 
particular  types  of  information 
was  at  least  adequate  during 
the  period  when  the  Minneapolis 
papers  were  not  published.” 

Mixed  Opinion 

The  broadcasters’  opinions 
about  how  well  or  badly  they 
functioned  as  news  media  during 
the  strike,  were  mixed.  “They 
ranged,”  Mr.  Lindsay  observed, 
“from  the  ‘we  pay-no-attention- 
to  -  the  -  newspapers  -  at  -  anytime  - 
anyway’  position,  to  the  more 
adequate  one  (held  by  most  sta¬ 
tions)  that  broadcast  journalism 
and  print  journalism  are  sup¬ 
plementary  and  complemen¬ 
tary.” 

Here  are  two  samples  of  the 
range  of  opinions: 

•  Station  B:  “We  took  the 
position  that  our  news  coverage 
was  and  is  excellent  and  adding 
anything  would  certainly  admit 
that  it  wasn’t.  We  didn’t  miss 
the  Star  and  Tribune  and  we 
seriously  doubt  the  validity  of 
any  poll  which  indicates  that 
a  majority  of  any  large  part  of 
the  population  did.  We  further 
doubt  the  validity  of  Cowles’ 
claims  as  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  lost  by  merchants  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike.  .  .  .  Sales  were  up 
in  Minneapolis,  not  down,  as  the 
Star  and  Tribune  president 
claimed  during  the  period  of  the 
strike.  To  sum  up  —  we  think 
the  most  serious  problem  caused 
by  the  strike  was  a  matter  of 
sanitation  —  the  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  in  which  to  wrap  the  daily 
garbage!” 

•  Station  K:  “I  have  a  theory 
that  the  thinking  segment  of  the 


HIS  DAY — It  was  "Jackson  Berger  Day"  at  Los  Angeles  City  Hall  to 
honor  the  associate  editor  of  San  Fernando  Valley  Times  TODAY  who 
was  retiring  after  a  40-year  news  career.  K4r.  Berger,  second  from  left, 
is  shown  with  City  Councilman  Lemoine  Blanchard,  Councilman  Thomas 
Shepard,  and  Publisher  Robert  N.  Weed,  at  right. 


public  was  not  satisfied  with 
what  any  of  us  did.  ...  I  beli'  ve 
they  expected  us  to  take  the 
place  of  the  newspaper.  We 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
press  and  we  should  not  pretend 
that  we  can. 

“The  strike  gave  added  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  observation  that  the 
various  news  media  complement 
each  other. 


“One  of  the  rea.sons  we  can¬ 
not  completely  fill  the  void  is 
that  a  newspaper  supplies  many 
things  other  than  news:  comics, 
advice  to  the  lovelorn,  crossword 
puzzles,  etc.  Then,  too,  more  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  news  are 
the  columnists,  such  as  Walter 
Lippmann,  Doris  Fleeson,  Wil¬ 
liam  White  and  Scotty  Rest  on. 
There  should  also  be  mentioned 
the  letters  to  the  editor  and 
the  specialized  reporting  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
able  reporting  of  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  staffers  such  as  Richard 
Kleeman  on  education  and 
Victor  Cohn  on  science  and  med¬ 
icine. 

“We  may  be  inclined  to  for¬ 
get  that  a  newspaper  is  an  in¬ 
stitution,  just  as  broadcasting 
has  become  an  institution.  When 
it  is  taken  away,  it  is  mis.sed 
and  there  is  no  .sati.sfying  .sub¬ 
stitute.” 
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At  the  end  of  his  report,  Mr. 
Lindsay  noted  that,  with  one 
exception,  not  one  of  the  15 
radio  and  television  stations  ex¬ 
pressed  a  recognition  “of  what 
may  well  be  one  of  contempor¬ 
ary  broadcast  journalism’s  most 
unfortunate  failings:  the  pau¬ 
city  of  thoughtful  programs 
treating  society’s  pressing  and 
complex  issues. 

“There  are,  as  one  respondent 
pointed  out,  first-rate  documen¬ 
taries  available  to  listeners  and 
viewers.  But  except  for  fitful 
network  efforts  in  that  direction, 
U.  S.  broadcasting  offers  far  too 
little  programming  on  economic, 
scientific,  social,  political,  de¬ 
fense  and  similar  continuing 
issues  —  programming  which 
need  not  be  and  perhaps  should 
not  be  perceived  as  being  done 
liest  in  the  framework  of  the 
documentary  format.  This  ob¬ 
servation  is  offered,  not  because 
the  deficiency  postulated 
emerged  from  the  study  here  re¬ 
ported,  but  rather  because  of  its 
significant  absence  —  only  one 
news  director  among  all  re¬ 
spondents  made  reference  to  it.” 

The  report  is  to  be  submitted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  Sept.  19-22,  at 
San  Francisco.  The  title  is 
“Broadcasters  Assess  Their 
Performance  During  a  News¬ 
paper  Strike.” 
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Reporter 

with 

Itchy 

Feet 

By  Gilbert  Love 
(k>lumni»<l,  PiliNburgh  Press 


Pittsburgh 

While  walking  across  Penn¬ 
sylvania  this  summer,  I  was 
trapped  by  rain  under  a  con¬ 
crete  toadstool  for  several  hours 
one  day,  and  had  some  time  to 
think. 

What  I  thought  was  that,  with 
little  effort,  a  person  can  get 
himself  into  some  unlikely  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I  had  had  the  same  thought 
several  years  before,  while  sit¬ 
ting  in  an  airplane  above  the 
North  Pole,  drinking  champagne 
toasts  with  an  Italian  balloonist 
who  spoke  no  English. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me 
several  times  while  I  was  fasten¬ 
ing  sewer  connections  to  the 
under  side  of  a  trailer  in  places 
like  Boise,  Idaho,  and  Sun  Lakes 
State  Park,  Wash. 

15  Years 

All  those  circumstances  could 
be  traced  back  to  a  spring  day 
some  15  years  ago.  I  had  just 
returned  from  a  vacation  trip 
to  Florida.  In  my  recently- 
launched  column  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  I  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  interesting  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  of  Virginia  was 
only  about  200  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  For  a  list  of  places  to 
stay  overnight,  I  said,  send 
me  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope. 

I  then  typed  a  list  of  places 
that  had  looked  good  to  me  as  I 
had  driven  through,  making 
three  carbon  copies. 

In  the  next  10  days  I  sent  out 
over  400  lists. 

That  was  a  pretty  strong  indi¬ 
cation  of  interest  in  practical 
you-can-do-this-yourself  travel 
writing.  Thereafter  I  did  many 
reprional  trips,  and  some  longer 
ones,  with  about  the  same  sort 
of  result  when  an  offer  of 
further  information  was  made. 
After  a  New  England  trip,  the 
ofiii.f  sold  nearly  3,000  copies  of 
my  itinerary  at  10  cents  to 
cover  printing  and  postage. 
Some  25,000  copies  of  a  booklet 
of  ti  avel  column  reprints  were 
sold.  A  regional  travel  book. 
Written  for  a  local  civic  agency, 
sold  80,000  copies  in  ten  years. 


Gilbert  Love 


But  this  is  getting  ahead  of 
the  story  and  threatening  to 
eliminate  incidents  like  the  seven 
lost  tourists  in  India. 


Around  the  World 

In  1954,  shortly  after  the  air¬ 
lines  had  announced  an  around- 
the-world  tourist  fare  of  $1,400- 
odd  (the  amount  varies  slightly) 
I  suggested  doing  the  trip  to 
demonstrate  that  globe-girdling 
could  now  be  done  in  something 
like  a  normal  vacation  period 
without  putting  a  mortgage  on 
the  old  homestead.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  consternation — I  hated 
and  feared  airplanes  at  the 
time — the  idea  was  accepted.  I 
went  around  the  world  in  30 
days  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$2,000. 

The  stunt  aroused  interest  and 
a  number  of  readers  wanted  to 
take  the  same  sort  of  trip.  So  15 
months  later  I  found  myself 
whizzing  around  the  earth  again 
with  38  Pittsburghers  in  tow, 
writing  about  their  reactions  to 
everything  from  the  Folies  Ber- 
gere  to  the  Taj  Mahal.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  two  professional  tour  con¬ 
ductors  also  accompanied  the 
party.  As  it  was,  we  misplaced 
for  several  days  seven  travelers 
who  had  to  take  a  second  sec¬ 
tion  plane  in  India  and  missed 
connections  in  Rangoon. 

The  North  Pole  incident — in 
case  you  still  are  wondering 
about  it — was  on  a  junket  put  on 
by  Scandinavian  Airlines  when 
it  started  regular  service 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Editorial  Research 
Center  to  Be  Asked 


The  Journalism  Research 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation  is  urging  establishment  of 
an  industry-wide  clearing  house 
for  research  findings. 

A  resolution,  approved  by  the 
committee  and  endorsed  by  the 
A  P  M  E  Executive  Committee 
and  the  APME  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  would  ask  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  take  steps  to  institute 
such  a  central  bureau. 

The  resolution,  part  of  the 
research  committee’s  annual  re¬ 
port  to  APME  members,  will  be 
submitted  at  the  APME  con¬ 
vention  in  Minneapolis  Sept.  25- 
29.  The  resolution  states: 

Urgent  Need 

“The  APME  Association  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  vital  role  of  editor¬ 
ial  research  in  the  improvement 
of  newspapers  as  independent 
and  responsible  communicators 
in  a  democratic  society,  the  in¬ 
creasing  contributions  of  re¬ 
searchers,  and  the  necessity  for 
dissemination  of  research  find¬ 
ings. 

“The  APME  Association  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the  establishment  of  an  editor¬ 
ial  research  development  office 
to  index,  digest,  interpret  and 
disseminate  existing  and  future 
findings  to  staffs  of  newspapers 
and  wire  services,  professional 
associations  and  educators.” 

The  committee  also  pointed 
out  that  APME  has  had  the 
benefit  of  several  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  by  its  study  commit¬ 
tees  exploring  the  problems  of 
editorial  research. 

The  resolution  was  formu¬ 
lated  at  an  APME-sponsored 
seminar  on  research  last  May 
at  Northwestern  University.  At¬ 
tending  were  27  APME  mem¬ 
bers,  six  journalism  schools  and 
observers  from  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  ANPA  and  AP. 

Do-It-Yourself  Projects 

The  committee  report  said 
more  editors  should  become  “re- 
.search-minded,”  and  it  sug¬ 
gested  an  educational  program 
may  be  needed  stressing  the 
value  of  research  to  the  editor. 

It  said  editors  can  engage  in 
do-it-yourself  research  projects 
and  it  recommended  that  APME 
support  a  program  for  prepar¬ 
ing  certain  standardized  re¬ 
search  aids  for  use  in  do-it- 
yourself  studies. 


Some  desirable  types  of  aids, 
it  said,  are  suggested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

(1)  Can  a  simple  plan  be 
devised  for  drawing  a  random 
sample  of  telephone  numbers 
from  the  phone  book? 

(2)  Can  a  general  plan  for  an 
easy  opinion  poll  be  devised  so 
that  editors  can  get  better  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  of  prime 
news  importance,  such  as:  Who 
won  the  first  round  of  the  TV 
debates? 

(3)  Could  this  plan  be  ex¬ 
tendi  to  the  entire  AP  system 
(or  segments  of  it)  so  that  a 
quick  regional  or  national  sam¬ 
ple  could  be  polled  on  questions 
of  gi’eat  importance? 

(4)  Can  a  general  question¬ 
naire  be  developed  which  will 
obtain  more  useful  information 
from  the  “protesters” — people 
who  call  to  drop  the  paper,  or 
complain  about  features,  etc.? 

(5)  Along  the  same  line,  can 
a  content  analysis  technique  be 
developed  which  will  enable  the 
editor  to  make  better  use  of  the 
protest  mail  he  receives? 

Interest  in  Features 

(6)  In  connection  with  4  and 
5,  or  separately:  Can  a  general 
survey  technique  be  devised  for 
evaluating  public  interest  in 
and  devotion  to  particular  fea¬ 
tures? 

(7)  Can  an  educational  piece 
be  prepared  on  the  art  of  ask¬ 
ing  questions  in  newspaper  ed¬ 
itorial  research? 

(8)  Can  a  questionnaire  for 
news  sources  be  prepared  for 
periodically  testing  the  accuracy 
of  news  in  the  paper? 

The  report  said  the  commit¬ 
tee  favored  APME  maintaining 
contact  with  researchers  in 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism,  and  that  specific 
questions  proposed  by  editors 
be  criticiz^  and  evaluated  by 
professional  researchers  before 
being  used  in  “do-it-yourself” 
project. 

“The  general  feeling  of  the 
committ^  was  that  do-it-your¬ 
self  studies  should  be  of  a  fairly 
simple,  directly  applicable  na¬ 
ture,”  the  report  said.  “Complex 
methods  of  data-gathering  and 
analysis  should  be  handled,  as 
in  the  past,  by  professional  re¬ 
search  people.” 

Emmett  Dedmon,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  is  chairman  of  the 
1962  APME  Journalism  Re¬ 
search  Committee  and  Arville 
Schaleben,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
is  vicechairman. 
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Celebrities  to  Open 
New  Hearst  Plant 


Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  fhe  Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American,  discusses  new  presses  with  Edward  Tiffin,  acting  General 
Superintendent  for  Goss  Presses. 


Baltimore 

The  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American  have  moved  to 
a  multi-million  dollar  plant.  The 
Hearst  Newspapers  here  now 
occupy  a  complex  of  four  build- 
ingrs  which  contain  a  total  of 
141,000  square  feet.  A  new, 
four-story  production  building 
houses  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 
equipment. 

30  Press  Units 

In  the  pressroom — 187  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide — stand 
two  lines  of  Goss  Headliner 
presses,  one  18  units  long  and 
the  other  12  units.  Each  of  the 
presses  can  produce  up  to  60,000 
complete  newspapers  an  hour, 
with  full  color  facilities  on  a 
majority  of  the  pages. 

The  new  building  also  con¬ 
tains  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  and  an  air-conditioned 
composing  room  with  44  type¬ 
casting  machines. 

The  production  building  was 
designed  as  a  simple  brick  fa¬ 
cade,  with  no  windows  except 
on  the  top  floor,  so  that  light¬ 
ing,  automatic  ventilation  and 
interior  temperatures  may  be 
more  readily  controlled.  It  has 
55,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Adjoining  it  to  the  north  is  a 
five-storj^  air-conditioned  brick 
building  where  the  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  administrative  de¬ 
partments  are  installed. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  including  the 
offices  of  the  managing  editor, 
women’s  editor,  the  Sunday  staff 
and  the  editorial  artists;  and 
the  library  and  reference  de¬ 
partment  containing  clippings 
and  pictures  of  189  years  of  the 
world  and  Maryland  history,  a 
treasure  house  of  records  in  files 
and  cabinets.  Partitioned  off  by 
glass  are  the  teletypewriters  of 
the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International,  Hearst 
Headlines  Service,  the  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service  and  Lon¬ 
don  Observer  Service. 

The  many  divisions  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  are  located 
on  the  fourth  floor,  while  the 
fifth  floor,  which  boasts  an  at¬ 
tractive  town  hall  meeting  room 
and  a  conference  room,  houses 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  the  department’s  mer¬ 
chandising  division,  and  the 
executive  offices  of  the  publisher, 
general  manager,  administrative 
assistants  and  the  production 
manager.  Classified  advertising 
is  on  the  first  floor,  just  off  a 
handsome  lobby. 
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The  new  administration  build¬ 
ing  contains  32,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Two  other  existing  buildings, 
which  have  been  extensively 
altered,  contain  54,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  One  is  the 
newspaper’s  former  main  build¬ 
ing  on  Pratt  and  Commerce 
Streets,  which  will  now  be  used 
mainly  for  newsprint  storage. 

The  other  is  a  building  just 
north  of  it,  which  will  house  a 
modernized  mail  room,  a  cafe¬ 
teria  and  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  equipped  with  10 
darkrooms.  The  four  buildings 
are  interconnected. 

Ceremonies 

Included  in  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies  is  a  September  8th  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Emerson  Hotel  given 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Baltimore,  Inc. 

Heading  the  Hearst  executive 
group  at  the  dinner  will  be 
William  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Hearst  Publishing  Co. ; 
and  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.  They  will 
be  introduced  by  the  News-Post’s 
publisher,  Fred  I.  Archibald. 

Also  on  hand  will  be  G.  O. 
Markuson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers;  George 
Hearst  Sr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corp.  and  supervisor  of 
plants  and  buildings;  and  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications. 

Others  on  the  guest  list  are 
J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can;  John  Gillen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star  and 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Mims  Thompson, 
president  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Many  Hearst  newspaper 
writers  also  will  be  introduced 
by  Mr.  Archibald. 


A<1  Manager  Nametl 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Robert  M.  Sweet,  who  has 
been  on  the  sales  staff  since 
1954,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  on  the  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer  and  News.  He 
reports  to  John  F.  Newman, 
advertising  director. 


Toronto  Star  Study 
Tells  About  Readership 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  has 
released  a  new  audience  study 
for  the  “Megalopolis  of  Toron¬ 
to,”  the  evening  paper’s  trading 
area.  The  study  presents  data 
on  both  readers  and  non-readers 
of  the  Star.  The  study  was 
undertaken  to  clarify  the  reader- 
ship  of  the  newspaper  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  factual  analysis  of 
the  characteristics  of  its  readers. 

U.  A.  Bannerman,  advertising 
sales  manager,  said  the  report 
was  validated  by  the  Canadian 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  Two  samples  totalling 
about  1,500  interviews  were 
taken.  The  report,  besides  deal¬ 
ing  with  personal  characteristics 
of  readers  such  as  age,  sex,  edu¬ 
cation,  covers  such  items  as  pos¬ 
sessions,  investment  and  type  of 
home. 

Christopher  Chancellor 
Now  Heads  Bowaters 

London 

Sir  Christopher  Chancellor 
was  appointed  this  week  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bowater  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration,  succeeding  the  late  Sir 
Eric  Bowater.  All  10  members 
of  the  Bowater  board,  including 
the  resident  directors  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
attended  the  special  meeting. 

Sir  Christopher  joined  the 
Bowater  organization  last 
November  after  resigning  from 
the  chairmanship  of  Odhams 
Press  when  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Mirror  Group.  He  was 
general  manager  of  the  Reuters 
agency  from  1945  to  1959  and 
visited  often  in  the  U.S. 


Artist  Retires 

Chicago 

Clinton  McMillan,  member  of 
the  editorial  art  staff  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  for  24  years,  has  retired 
to  his  new  home  at  Deerfield 
Beach,  Florida.  He  said  he  plans 
to  paint  some  pictures. 


Pack  of  Smokes 
In  Every  Paper 

Every  one  of  the  10,000  cop¬ 
ies  of  Show  Times  sold  at  the 
Royal  Show  in  Salisbury,  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia,  late  in  August, 
contained  a  free-gift  packet  of 
five  State  Express  555  ciga¬ 
rettes.  The  packets  were  stuck 
on  an  inside-page  advertisement 
of  the  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
Tobacco  Co.  (an  associate  of  the 
British  -  American  Tobacco 
group). 

Tied  in  with  the  promotion 
was  a  charity  contest.  One  ciga¬ 
rette  in  one  iiaper  issued  each 
day  bore  a  special  slogan. 
Finders  were  offered  1,000  free 
State  Express  and  had  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  good  cause  to  which  RNT 
sent  10  guineas  (R.  21.00) 

($29.40)  each  day. 

Gerald  M.  Walfoixl,  joint 
managing  director  of  the  Show 
Times  publishers,  Thomson 
Newspapers  Rhodesia,  and  his 
advertisement  manager,  Peter 
Ferguson,  devised  the  gimmick 
in  collaboration  with  RNT’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Dennis 
Cooper,  and  Tony  Fry,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  their  advertising  agents, 
Intam  Rhodesia. 

Editorial  director  Michael  F. 
Barford  offered  1,000  cigarettes 
to  any  Show  Times  reader 
proving  that  any  mass-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  has  ever  before 
stuck  a  free  cigarette  pack  into 
every  copy, 

• 

Editorial  Writers 
To  Meet  in  Tucson 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  National  Editorial 
Writers  Conference  will  meet 
here  Oct.  3-6  with  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  and  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  hosting  the  event 
Headquarters  for  the  delegates 
will  be  the  Ramada  Inn. 

Paul  McKalip,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  program  chairman,  said 
a  number  of  outstanding  attrac¬ 
tions  is  being  planned  for  the 
delegates  and  their  wives. 
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Comparative  Media 
Data  in  New  Study 


Results  of  an  A.  C.  Nielsen 
('oinpany  pilot  study  showing 
that  a  single  ROP  color  ad  in 
eight  newspapers  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  reach  80.6%  of 
all  homes  with  an  average  fre- 
(|uency  of  1.5  messages  per 
lionio,  at  an  overall  cost  per 
thousand  messages  of  $2.99, 
have  been  revealed  by  Harold 
H.  Jaeger,  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Color  Advertising,  Inc., 
which  was  dissolved  last  week 
and  its  functions  assumed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  16). 

He  said  the  study,  which  em¬ 
ployed  a  technique  approved  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  was  conducted  in  three 
major  markets  (Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul)  and 
confirms  newspapers’  ability  not 
only  to  saturate  a  market,  but 
to  add  to  a  typical  tv  pattern 
(as  used  by  most  consumer 
products)  a  substantial  audience 
of  exclusive  newspaper  readers, 
as  well  as  adding  readers  in  the 
homes  reached  only  lightly  by 
the  tv  schedule. 

Broader  Reach 

“This  fact  suggests  a  sub¬ 
stantially  broader  reach  of  the 
total  market  by  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Jaeger  explained.  “The 
somewhat  lower  average  fre¬ 
quency  of  exposure  for  news¬ 
papers  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  example  we  quote  here  rep- 
re.sents  the  measurement  of 
only  a  single  issue.  Obviously, 
as  shown  by  the  .study,  addi¬ 
tional  issues  build  added  fre¬ 
quency,  and  naturally  contribute 
to  the  advertiser’s  ability  to  get 
into  light  viewing  tv  homes,” 
he  said. 

The  study  was  conceived  by 
NCA  and  conducted  inde¬ 
pendently  by  Nielsen.  Its  pur- 
po.se  was,  for  the  first  time,  to 
determine  newspaper  audience 
coverage  patterns  on  the  same 
basis  that  these  patterns  are 
reported  by  Nielsen  for  tv,  i.e., 
a)  overall  reach  of  the  medium, 
and  b)  average  frequency  of 
exi)osure  among  the  medium’s 
audience. 

.Mr.  Jaeger  said  that  Nielsen 
conducted  interviews  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  readership  in  a  given 
week  of  one  to  four  issues  of 
each  of  eight  selected  daily 
new.spapers  published  in  the 
tlweo  test  cities.  Tliis  rea*ler- 
ship  data  was  then  compiled  into 
standard  reacli  and  freciuency 
fi'.’,nivs. 

.N’iel.sen  reports  results  show¬ 


ing  a  single  newspaper  insertion 
reached  80.6%  of  all  homes  in 
the  test  cities,  with  frequency 
of  exposure  averaging  1.5  times 
each  in  these  homes.  (Fre¬ 
quency  achieved  by  a  single  in¬ 
sertion  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  people  read  more  than  one 
newspaper  every  day.)  Addi¬ 
tional  insertions  in  the  same 
papers  extended  reach  by  a 
single  issue  beyond  the  80.6% 
of  total  homes  reached  by  the 
initial  ad,  with  subsequent  issue 
resulting  in  rapidly  increased 
fre<iuency  within  the  broad  base 
of  homes  exposed  to  the  initial 
newspaper  insertion: 


Reach  (Adult  Readership) 


Itmer-  %  Total 
t  ion  It  Home  ft 

1  80.6% 

2  81.5% 

3  82.4% 

4  83.1% 


Frequency 

1.5  Times 

2.8  “ 
4.2  “ 

5.6  “ 


‘Breakthrough’ 

These  results  were  hailed  by 
Mr.  Jaeger  as  “a  major  break¬ 
through”  in  proving  the  ability 
of  newspapers  to  compete  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  tv  media  for 
national  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions. 

“I  think  agency  and  adver¬ 
tising  people  generally  will 
agree,”  he  said,  “that  the  great 
value  in  our  sponsorship  of  this 
study  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  able  to  make  inter-media 
compari.sons  on  essentially  the 
same  terms.” 

Mr.  Jaeger  .said  the  news- 
pai)er  ad  schedules  used  in  the 
Nielsen  study  were  selected  to 
duplicate  various  levels  of  ex¬ 
penditures  being  u.sed  by  major 
tv  advertisers  in  the  test  cities. 
He  added  that  Nielsen  had  been 
asked  to  conduct  the  study  on 
a  basis  that  would  “provide  a 
common  denominator  by  which 
newspaper  readers  can  he  com¬ 
pared  directly  with  tv  viewers, 
by  measuring  these  audiences  in 
the  same  sample  homes.” 

The  difference  between  news¬ 
papers  and  tv  as  revealed  by 
the  study  are  more  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  comparisons 
between  newspapers  and  day¬ 
time  tv.  Mr.  Jaeger  also  .said 
that  the  comparable  advantages 
are  seen  in  relation  to  tv  when 
other  levels  of  expenditures  are 
matchwl  again.st  results  from 
(Hluivalent  expenditures  in  news¬ 
papers. 

“By  asking  Nielsen  to  deter¬ 
mine  audience  patterns  for 
newspaper  schedules  ranging 
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from  one  to  four  1000-line  color 
insertions  per  month,  we  have 
obtained  data  to  relate  audience 
on  a  comparable  basis  by  virtu¬ 
ally  every  level  of  expenditure 
for  major  advertisers,”  Mr. 
Jaeger  said. 

“These  audience  patterns  have 
long  been  known  for  tv  pro¬ 
grams.  Now  that  we  finally  have 
developed  the  formula  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  data  that  enables  the 
media  or  marketing  man  to 
evaluate  newspapers  on  the  same 
basis,  the  results  make  quite 
an  impressive  story  for  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Jaeger  said  that,  based  on 
the  results  of  the  limited  pilot 
study  in  three  markets,  plans 
are  being  considered  for  in¬ 
clusion  of  newspapers  in  Niel¬ 
sen’s  continuing  media  measure¬ 
ment  service  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
solve  the  media  buyer’s  tradi¬ 
tional  problem  of  trying  to 
establish  the  relative  values  of 
diverse  media  on  the  basis  of 
dissimilar  audit  and  measuring 
techniques. 

Mr.  Jaeger  said  the  national 
study  is  being  constructed  to 
provide  similar  coverage  and 
frequency  data  for  one  to  five 
editions  of  all  major  newspapers 
in  the  top  100  metropolitan 
markets.  In  addition,  the  report 
will  show  readership  by  1)  any 
adult  over  18;  2)  men  over  18; 
3)  women  over  18;  4)  income; 
5)  occupation;  6)  education; 
7)  family  size;  8)  age  of  head 
of  house;  9)  age  of  children; 
10)  county  size;  and  11)  terri¬ 
tory. 

He  said  Niel.sen  will  conduct 
a  study  in  the  same  2500  homes 
(including  some  5,2.50  adults) 
for  the  Nielsen  tv  and  magazine 
surveys  to  insure  comparability 
and  permit  analysis  of  multi- 
media  combinations. 

• 

Vir|:iiiia  Liquor  Ad 
Resiriclioiis  Posleil 

RICIIMONI) 

The  State  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  Sept.  20  on  its  regula¬ 
tions  governing  newspaper  and 
magazine  liquor  advertisements 
in  Virginia. 

Among  other  re.strictions,  the 
l)oard  prohibits  any  reading 
material  in  the  adverti.sements 
other  than  the  brand  name, 
))roof,  age,  manufacturer’s  name, 
and  State  ABC  price. 

There  also  are  restrictions  on 
the  number  and  size  of  the  liciuor 
iKittles  which  appear  in  the  ads. 


Proud  Quits 
As  President 
Of  Federation 


C.  James  Proud,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
has  submitted  his  resignation 
to  the  AFA  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Proud  has  agreed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  job  for  a  “reason¬ 
able  period”  to  assist  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  successor. 

He  has  been  with  the  AFA 
since  1947  when  he  joined  the 
staff  as  its  first  field  representa¬ 
tive.  Four  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  then  presi¬ 
dent,  Elon  G.  Borton  and  in 
1957  succeeded  Mr.  Borton  when 
the  latter  retired. 

Mr.  Proud  will  announce  his 
plans  in  the  near  future. 

Proud  Record 

During  the  five-year  period 
of  Mr.  Proud’s  presidency,  AFA 
has  grown  from  114  to  137  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  and  its  income 
has  increased  more  than  50%. 
At  the  same  time,  AFA  has 
established  a  legislative  bureau 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  annual  Mid-Winter 
Legislative  conferences  among 
advertising  people  and  law¬ 
makers  in  Washington.  In  the 
educational  field,  AFA  also 
launched  its  annual  Harvard 
Seminar  for  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Management  and  re¬ 
opened  its  Bureau  of  Education 
and  Research  within  the  last 
five  years. 

Previous  to  his  AFA  associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Proud  had  a  broad 
background  in  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
work.  He  w’as  city  editor  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
director  for  a  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  as  well  as  the 
Ohmer  Corp. 

• 

Canada  Dry  Honored 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  recently  presented  a 
special  citation  to  the  Canada 
Dry  Corp.  and  its  chief  execu- 
tiv’es  in  recognition  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  “consistent  record  of 
(luality,  honesty  and  unfailing 
good  ta.ste  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.”  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency  for  Canada  Dry. 
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Metro  Gets  Jump 
On  ’63  Car  Models 


Co-op  vs.  FTC 

Calvin  K.  Snyder,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Retail  Federation,  representing 
more  than  800.000  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  accounting  for  some 
70%  of  all  retail  sales  in  the 
U.S.,  has  written  FTC  Chairman 
Paul  Rand  Dixon  a  letter  point¬ 
ing  out  that  any  action  by  FTC 
that  “results  in  a  restriction  or 
elimination  of  advertising  in  local 
media  by  retailers  in  cooperation 
with  their  suppliers  will  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
American  economv.” 


Mr.  Snyder  made  the  point 
that  co-op  advertising  is  a  prime 
source  of  revenue  to  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  media  and 
that  any  restrictive  action  hy  FTC 
— particularly  if  it  becomes  a 
precedent  for  similar  action  in 
other  lines  of  retail  trade— might 
lead  to  manufacturers’  giving  up 
co-op  ad  efforts. 

The  ARF  executive  deplored 
the  recent  FTC  proposal  that 
various  apparel  makers  should 
“consent  to  the  issuance  against 
them  of  orders  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  violating”  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  (F&P,  June  30, 
page  16). 

Mr.  Snyder  said  that  the  feder¬ 
ation,  because  of  the  legal  un¬ 
certainty  surrounding  this  statute 
and  the  possible  penalties  of 
$5,000  per  day  for  violation  of 
such  orders,  “believes  that  sup¬ 
pliers  subject  to  the  orders  may 
eliminate  all  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  because  the  risk  of  being 
wrong  may  simply  be  too  great.” 


“Solutions  to  the  jtroblems 
whicb  are  both  lawful  and  feasi¬ 
ble  for  one  line  of  retailing.”  Mr. 
Snyder  wrote,  “may  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  another  line,  and  indeed, 
may  not  even  he  lawful  when 
applied  to  another  segment  of  the 
trade.” 

He  observed  that  more  than 
$2.50.000.000  is  spent  annually  in 
co-op  advertising,  and  that  the 
“joint  sponsorship  of  advertising 
by  suppliers  and  retailers  has 
contributed  in  great  measure  to 
this  country’s  acknowledged  lead¬ 
ership  in  supplying  merchandise 
of  a  higher  quality  and  at  lower 
price  than  is  available  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Snyder  asked  the  FTC  to 
hold  a  series  of  conferences  with 
retailers  to  consider  the  problems 
involved. 

Seems  like  a  fair  enough  sug¬ 
gestion.  But  is  the  FTC  fair 
enough? 


Photographs  of  the  1963 
model  automobiles  are  being  de¬ 
livered  to  Metro  Newspaper 
Service  subscribers  in  a  four- 
page  supplement  distributed 
with  the  October  issue,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  di¬ 
rector  of  planning,  Metro  As¬ 
sociated  Services,  Inc. 

Mats  of  the  cars  pictured  in 
the  supplement,  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  will  be  sent  to 
Metro  subscribers  free  on  re¬ 
quest  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  not  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  prior  to  indicated  release 
dates. 

Pictures  of  new  models  of  all 
American-made  cars  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  exception  of 
American  Motors,  Studebaker 
and  Chevrolet.  These  three  lines 
did  not  get  pictures  to  Metro 
in  time  for  distribution.  Pictures 
of  these  cars  will  be  offered  in 
a  second  supplement  planned  for 
distribution  with  the  November 


‘First’  Claimed 

According  to  Metro,  the  ’63 
car  model  supplement  marks  the 
first  time  in  general  advertising 
mat  service  history  that  sub- 
sci-ibers  have  been  presented 
with  mats  of  new  car  models  for 
the  coming  year  in  advance  of 
Automobile  Show  Time  sched¬ 
uled  in  Detroit’s  Cobo  Hall, 
Oct.  20-28. 

Working  with  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  through  its  ad  agency, 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc., 
Metro  planned  its  double  covei- 
age  in  relation  to  the  AMA- 
spon.sored  National  Automobile 
Show  Week  which  coincides 
with  the  National  Automobile 
Show  in  Detroit. 

The  AMA  show,  44th  to  be 
held  since  1900,  will  lie  the  first 
comprehensive  showing  of  the 
new  1963  model  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  by  American  manu¬ 
facturers  under  one  roof. 

The  concurrent  National  Auto 
Show  Week  is  desigJied  to  help 
new  car  dealers  everywhere 
join  in  special  promotions  or 
displays  of  new  models  in  their 
local  areas. 

Ad-Kiiilding  Material 

Pictures  in  the  Metro  supple¬ 
ment  are  supported  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  October  issue  of  Metro 
Newspaper  Service  by  feature 
ad-building  material  designed 
to  equip  newspapers  to  help 
new  car  dealers  present  the  new 
models  individually  or  collec¬ 
tively  in  a  local  auto  show.  De- 


sigrn  of  art  work  includes  an 
illustration  of  a  phantom  car 
featured  in  a  full-page  treat¬ 
ment  for  reproduction  either  in 
color  or  black  and  white,  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  auto  show  section 
cover. 

Tie-in  I,ayaul8 

Suggested  layouts  in  the 
Senior  Edition  of  Metro  for 
October  present  several  patterns 
for  utilization  of  the  pictures  of 
car  models  and  the  feature  art 
in  advertising  for  individual 
dealers.  Subscribers  are  urged 
to  project  their  own  local  auto 
shows  in  relation  to  the  start 
of  the  National  Auto  Show. 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Bernstein  said, 
“local  presentation  of  the  new 
cars  may  be  planned  to  bask 
in  the  broadscale  attention  the 
cars  will  be  receiving  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  national  auto 
show.” 

• 

Steel  Cookware 
Gets  Sept.  Play 

U.S.  Steel  has  issued  a  news¬ 
paper  service  of  advertising  and 
editorial  materials  as  part  of 
its  campaign  in  support  of  cook¬ 
ware  and  cooking  utensils  of 
.stainless  steel  in  the  “Steel 
Product  of  the  Month”  promo¬ 
tion  for  September. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
service,  U.S.  Steel  is  supporting 
the  promotion  of  stainless  steel 
cookware  and  stainless  steel 
cooking  utensils  with  a  four- 
color  ad  in  the  Sept.  14  issue  of 
Ijifi-  magazine  and  a  commercial 
on  the  Sept.  12  “U.S.  Steel 
Hour,”  as  well  as  trade  adver¬ 
tising.  In  addition,  in  20  selected 
markets,  U.S.  Steel  will  run  a 
full-page  newspaper  ad. 

Advertising  mats  of  15  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cookware  and  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  of  stainless  steel 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  are  shown  in  the  center 
spread  of  the  four-page  tabloid 
newspaper  service.  Brands 
included  are  Ace,  Androck, 
Boker,  Buckeye,  Cory,  Ekeo, 
Flint,  Norrisware,  Revere  Ware, 
Sunbeam,  Toastmaster,  Turner 
&  Seymour,  Vollrath,  Washing¬ 
ton  Forge  and  West  Bend. 

The  newspaper  service  for 
cookware  and  cooking  utensils 
of  stainless  steel  has  been  di.s- 
tributed  to  a|)i»roximatel>’  1,.500 
<laily  and  2, .500  weekly  new.s- 
papers.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has  dis¬ 
tributed  copies  to  its  members. 


AyerAssigned 
U.S.  Rubber 
Tire  Account 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  has 
retained  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  to  handle  advertising  for 
the  U.S.  Rubber  Tire  Company, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Total  billings  for  tire  adver¬ 
tising  next  year  will  be  in  excess 
of  $5,000,000,  Gregg  T.  Ward, 
director  of  advertising  for  U.S. 
Rubber,  said.  Last  year  the 
company  spent  $882,386  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Ward  pointed  out  that 
Fletcher,  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  will  continue  to 
handle  advertising  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  other  divisions  of 
the  company. 

Gilberi  to  BBDO 

A  number  of  other  agency 
appointments  highlighted  the 
week. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  ended  a  three- 
month  search  for  an  agency  by 
naming  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  $1,000,000  account,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Jr.,  president, 
said  retention  of  BBDO  is  in 
recognition  of  “significant 
changes  taking  place  within  the 
competitive  climate  of  the  toy 
industry.” 

In  Los  Angeles,  C.  J.  La- 
Roche  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  advertising  of 
Trousdale  E.states,  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  Homes  built  by 
Trousdale  Con.struction  Com¬ 
pany  are  in  the  $125,000- 
$500,000  i)rice  bracket.  Cunent 
ad  plans  call  for  u.se  of  new.s- 
pajjers,  some  radio  and  various 
selective  media.  Budgets  have 
not  l)een  finalized.  Ruth  Fred¬ 
ricks  will  handle  media.  Janies 
Fish  is  account  exec. 

Whitehall  Laboratories,  di¬ 
vision  of  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  has  appointed 
Ka.stor,  Hilton,  Che.sley,  Clifford 
&  Atherton,  Inc.,  for  two  new 
products  planned  for  test 
market  introduction  this  fall. 
• 

‘Fasliioils  ill  Sleep’ 

“Fashions  in  Sleep,”  a  news¬ 
paper  service  of  advertising  and 
editorial  materials,  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  some  15(M)  daily  and 
2500  wi'ekly  lU'wspajiers  by  U.S. 
Ste(*l  (hirp.  as  i>art  of  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  “Measure  Your  Mat¬ 
tress  Month”  in  September 
(E&P,  Aug.  11,  page  17). 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAN  DIEGO  IS  SOLD  ON 


LUMBER,  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  AND  HARDWARE  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $79  million 
last  year.  That  figure  places  San  Diego  22nd  among  all  the  nation’s  Metropolitan  County  Areas.  Note  these 
comparative  totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $79,989,000  MIAMI,  FLORIDA . $71,376,000 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA . $78,725,000  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN . $69,287,000 

Two  metropolitan  dailies  sell  the  San  Diego  market:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Both  newspapers 
offer  thorough  coverage,  high  readership,  effective  merchandising  cooperation,  and  award-winning  ROP  color. 

*LtS  EStIMAItS:  19bi  SALES  MANAiLMENT  SURVEY  OK  BUYING  POWLK 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  — 
Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
Represented  nationally  by  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC, 


‘The  Ring  of  Truth' 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 

McClure,  Esquire  Tie 
Fashion  To  Linage 


While  clothes  alone  do  not 
necessarily  make  the  man,  they 
are  helping  to  make  sales  for 
retailers  of  men’s  apparel  and 
retail  advertising  linage  for 
alert  local  newspapers. 

Late  last  year,  for  example, 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
offered  papers  “Esquire’s  Ave¬ 
nues  of  Fashion,’’  a  four-times- 
a-week  feature  written  by  Oscar 
E.  Schoeffler,  vicepresident  and 
fashion  director  of  Esquire  mag¬ 
azine  and  Gentlemen’s  Quarterly 
(E&P,  Dec.  30,  ’61,  page  42). 

Thus  far,  a  total  of  17  news¬ 
papers  are  subscribing  to  the 
column  which  features  trends  in 
men’s  apparel,  news  of  coming 
developments  and  in  general 
brings  men’s  fashions  to  the 
attention  of  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en  readers. 

The  McClure  feature  is  said 
to  be  generating  high  regard 
among  the  papers  carrying  it  as 
manifest  by  the  interest  of 
readers  in  posing  their  fashion 
questions  directly  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  thinking  behind  “Es¬ 


quire’s  Avenues  of  Fashion”  and 
what  it  can  mean  to  retailers 
and  local  newspapers  in  terms 
of  stimulating  local  level  sales 
of  men’s  wear  and  retail  ad  lin¬ 
age  was  explained  this  week  by 
Jerry  Jontry,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  Esquire. 

Newsmen  Beller  Dressed 

“The  Institute  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  is  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  creating  inter¬ 
est  in  better  dress  at  the  high 
school  level,”  Mr.  Jontry  said. 
“We  feel  Esquire  picks  them  up 
at  the  college  age  and  supplies 
them  with  fashion  leadership 
from  there  on.  Esquire  is  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  work  with  local 
newspapers  and  local  retailers 
in  the  interest  of  better  dress. 

“We  notice,”  Mr.  Jontry 
smiled,  “that  even  newspaper¬ 
men  on  the  editorial  side  have 
begun,  by  and  large,  to  realize 
a  greater  enjoyment  from  liv¬ 
ing  by  dressing  better.” 

Esquire’s  ad  mentor  noted 
that  during  1961,  more  than 
$11.4  billion  were  spent  for 
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with  a  family 
income  of  $7,U2r .  , 
6%  higher  than  the 
national  average. 
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men’s  apparel  in  the  U.  S. 
“When  such  expenditures  are 
made — if  for  no  other  reason — 
men’s  fashions  become  news,” 
Mr.  Jontry  said.  “This  jiast 
decade  witnessed  more  innova¬ 
tions  in  men’s  fashions  than 
were  seen  in  the  last  <|uarter 
century.  Men’s  fashions  them¬ 
selves,  because  of  this  accelerat¬ 
ing  rate  of  evolution,  have  be¬ 
come  news.” 

Growing  Market 

Mr.  Jontry’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  men’s  fashion  field  as  a 
growing  market  was  recently 
substantiated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  in  a  book¬ 
let  offering  a  plan  of  advertis¬ 
ing  action  tailored  for  men’s 
wear  retailers.  The  Bureau 
noted  that  while  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  merchandise  sales  have 
grown  more  than  50%  in  10 
years,  men’s  wear  store  sales 
have  been  falling  behind  in 
share  of  the  market. 

“They’re  being  outsold.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  passing  them  by,” 
the  Bureau  brochure  stated. 
“Since  1950,  the  men’s  wear 
market  has  grown  three  times 
as  fast  as  men’s  wear  store 
sales.  In  the  very  field  in  which 
they  specialize,  their  share  has 
dropp^  from  40%  to  30% — an 
actual  loss  of  25%  in  share-of- 
market.” 

Linage  Off  9  Per  Cent 

Accompanying  this  25%  de¬ 
cline  in  market  share,  the  Bur¬ 
eau  pointed  out,  has  been  a  9% 
drop  in  men’s  wear  store  news¬ 
paper  linage  in  the  typical  mar¬ 
ket.  “The  close  relation  between 
these  two  factors  suggests  the 
area  in  which  action  is  needed,” 
the  Bureau  said. 

The  Bureau  further  noted 
that  in  the  past  decade,  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  departments  of 
department  stores  have  been 
able  to  stalemate  an  aggressive 
and  growing  competition.  Their 
dollar  sales  gains  for  this  period 
amount  to  more  than  52%,  an 
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almost  exact  parallel  to  Ihe 
growth  of  the  entire  industry.” 

*  «  * 

The  Bureau  emphasized  that 
the  reason  department  stores 
have  maintained  their  market 
.share  is  that  they  increased 
their  advertising.  “This  lO-ycar 
period  saw  an  increase  in  the 
advertising  of  department 
stores’  men’s  wear  departments, 
amounting  to  19.5%  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  market,”  the  Bureau 
reported. 

Sound  Advice 

Mr.  Jontry  feels  that  the 
Bureau’s  advice  is  sound  be¬ 
cause  men’s  interest  in  apparel 
and  furnishings  is  rising  fast. 
John  Orsenenko,  executive  vice- 
president  of  McClure,  admits 
that  it  was  this  rise  in  interest 
in  men’s  apparel  that  caused 
McClure  to  offer  “Esquire’s 
Avenues  of  Fashion.”  He  feels 
that  newspapers  using  the 
authoritative  men’s  fashion 
service  will  increase  readership 
and  put  themselves  in  a  stra¬ 
tegic  position  to  increase  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  advertising. 

Mr.  Jontry  didn’t  hesitate 
this  week  to  boast  that  Esquire 
magazine  has  been  synonymous 
with  men’s  fashions  since  1933, 
and  in  the  last  10  years  has 
invested  $6,385,936  in  champion¬ 
ing  the  force  of  fashion. 

“Even  the  accolade:  ‘He  looks 
like  a  page  out  of  Esquire’  has 
become  a  generic  part  of  our 
language,”  Mr.  Jontry  said. 

He  emphasized  that  Esquire 
stands  ready  to  help  newspapers 
in  preparing  authoritative  semi¬ 
annual  spring  and  fall  fashion 
supplements  “which  certainly 
would  interest  their  readers  and 
enhance  the  newspaper’s  retail 
linage.” 

*  *  * 

WOOL  PROMOTION 

“Discover  the  New  World  of 
Wool”  is  a  coordinated  store¬ 
wide  promotional  theme  that 
will  be  used  by  a  major  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  each  of  11 
key  retail  apparel  sales  cities 
throughout  the  U.S,  during 
September  and  October,  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  storewide  promotions  will 
be  supported  by  regional  adver¬ 
tising  with  many  of  the  stores’ 
resources  expected  to  back  the 
program. 

9  9  * 

MERCHANT  ADS 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

A  group  contract  signed  by 
six  merchants  15  years  ago  has 
grown  into  a  two-page  weekly 
section  placed  in  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  by  the  K  Street 
Merchants  Association,  located 
a  mile  from  downtown. 

That  neighborhood  now  boasts 
two  banks,  a  department  store, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  RELIABLE 
NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL? 

Washington's  press  corps  answers: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


The  Washington  Press  Corps  rated  the  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Star  highest 
in  the  Nation  for  fair  and  reliable  reporting,  according  to  a  recent  survey  published  by  the 
Columbia  University’s  Journalism  Review  Magazine.  Another  accolade  for  The  Washington 
Star— the  newspaper  that  informs  and  reports  without  compromise  or  embellishment. 


Retail  Survey 

(Continued  from  pane  20) 


three  variety  stores  and  numer¬ 
ous  chain  outlets,  advised  Albert 
Graham,  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  News  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  growth  can  be  credited 
to  the  confidence  of  the  original 
merchants,  the  association’s 
continued  advertising  and  the 
support  of  the  News  Tribune, 
Mr.  Graham  believes. 

Fir.st  copy  was  in  a  twice- 
monthly  section.  Most  of  the 
small  ads  were  illustrated  with 
half-column  cuts.  The  K  Street 
Merchants  now  place  more  than 
10,000  inches  of  copy  annually. 

Five  other  urban  area  associa¬ 
tions  are  now  engaged  in  simi¬ 
lar  promotional  programs.  Sub¬ 


urban  center  advertising  is  in 
addition. 

The  merchants  had  more  faith 
than  he  did  at  the  start,  Mr. 
Graham  said.  That  confidence 
has  been  maintained.  Shopper 
publications  have  failed  to  gain 
extended  support  in  the  area, 
he  observed. 

*  *  I|C 

EVEN  IN  ENGLAND 

Chain  stores  in  Great  Britain 
are  doing  more  advertising  than 
ever  before  with  national  news¬ 
papers  accounting  for  the  heavi¬ 
est  part  of  their  promotion 
budget,  according  to  Ian  Mac- 
Arthur,  associate  director  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company’s 
London  office. 

“In  order  to  survive,  the  in¬ 
dependents  will  have  to  step  up 
their  promotions,’’  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur  said,  adding  that  “still 
in  their  favor  is  the  fact  that 


they  are  small,  friendly  and 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their 
customers.’’ 

Mr.  MacArthur  was  in  New 
York  last  week  for  conferences 
with  JWT  executives. 

• 

Former  Ad  Salesman 
Forms  Own  Agency 

Chicago 

Jim  Jorgenson,  former  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  has 
formed  Thourston  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Ltd.,  a  new  public  relations 
and  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Jorgenson  started  his 
newspaper  career  in  1956  in  the 
Daily  News  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  He  later  was  assigned  to 
the  real  estate  classified  and 
then  the  amusement  ad  depart¬ 
ments  of  both  papers. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Measures  55  Ads 

Philadelpiiia 

A  total  of  55  national  and 
letail  advertisements  have  been 
measured  for  men’s  and  women’s 
readership  in  the  first  Expo.sure 
Ratings  study  newly  developed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  addition,  the  individual’s 
prospect  status  for  the  purcliase 
of  the  advertised  goods  and 
services  was  determined. 

Results  of  the  interviewinR 
are  being  tabulated  and  will  lie 
available  to  advertisers  within 
two  weeks. 

The  unexpected  heavy  demand 
for  the  service  has  obliged  the 
Inquirer  to  make  a  minor  modi¬ 
fication  in  its  study-day  practice. 
To  maintain  interview  stand¬ 
ards,  future  studies  will  be  di¬ 
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The  Old  West  continues  to  set  new  growth 
records!  Latest  figures  show  Arizona  ranks  first 
nationally  in  growth  of  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  and,  of  this,  busy  Phoenix  accounted  for 
71%  of  the  state's  total.  If  you're  hunting  for  an 
active  market  —  bring  the  Southwest's  billion- 
dollar  buying  center  into  your  sights  with  the 
ONE  medium  that  reaches  nine  out  of  ten  fami¬ 
lies  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix. 
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vided  as  to  eligible  advertising. 

On  Thursday  study  dates, 
only  food,  grocery,  toiletries  and 
retail  food  .stores  and  drug.store 
advertising  will  be  measured. 
(The  Inquirer  Weekend  Food 
Guide  is  published  on  Thurs¬ 
day). 

All  other  types  of  copy  will 
l)e  measured  on  days  other  than 
Thur.sday. 

National  adverti.sements,  140 
lines  or  larger,  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertisements,  one-half  page  or 
larger,  are  eligible  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  new  ratings  .sys¬ 
tem.  No  charge  is  made  for  the 


Beer  Linage  Soars 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  which 
last  summer  came  up  with  a 
presentation  showing  that  beer 
advertisers  on  tv  are  wasting 
their  money,  (E&P,  July  29,  ’61, 
page  17),  reported  this  week 
that  through  the  first  sever 
months  of  1962  it  has  carried 
218,000  lines  of  beer  advertising, 
a  gain  of  125,000  lines  over  the 
.same  period  of  1961. 
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Two  great  lines  of  massive  Goss  presses 
roar — each  folder  biting  out  a  thousand 
complete  96-page  newspapers  a  minute — 
with  capacity  for  full  color  on  a  majority 
of  pages.  This  is  the  new  home  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  a  multi-million  dollar  newspaper  plant 
just  completed  and  among  the  most  modern 
in  the  country.  135,000  square  feet  house 
the  most  complex  controls  and  equipment 
and  a  brilliant  staff  going  about  the 


24-hour-a-day  business  of  turning  out  a 
dynamic  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

As  grew  a  city  and  state,  so  grew  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  the  work  of  everyone.  Mer¬ 
chants  and  industrialists,  national  and 
local  advertisers,  a  progressive  public — all 
can  look  with  us  to  an  exciting  and  reward¬ 
ing  future.  With  our  new  facilities  we  shall 
continue  to  move  forward  as  the  newspaper 
with  Maryland’s  largest  daily  circulation. 


\ 


1962 


News-Post^^^merican 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


AD  CAMPAIO’S: 


"1 


General  Mills 
Stamp  Deal 
In  100  Papers 

A  unique  type  of  cereal 
boxtop  premium  offer,  the 
“Nature’s  Wonderland  Stamp 
Album”  will  be  supported  by 
General  Mills  for  its  Big  “G” 
cereals  with  a  tv  and  news¬ 
paper  ad  campaign  (via 
Dancer  -  Fitzgei'ald  -  Sample, 
Inc.)  opening  in  October.  Tenta¬ 
tive  plans  call  for  an  expendi¬ 
ture  well  into  six  figures. 

A  half-page,  four-color  ad 
will  run  in  the  Metro  Group  and 
nine  independent  papers  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  14.  The  same  ad 
will  run  a  week  later  in  the 
Puck  Group  papers.  Some  100 
newspapers  in  leading  markets 
will  be  covered  in  the  schedule. 
*  *  * 

‘AQl  AFILTER’  EXP.4NDS 

More  than  $500,000  will  be 
spent  over  the  next  six  months 
for  a  stepped  up  marketing 
program  for  “Aquafilter,”  the 
disposable  “one  a  day”  cigarette 
filter  tip  that  uses  a  pre¬ 
moistened  built-in  cartridge  to 
remove  tars  and  nicotine. 

Now  available  in  some  20 
markets,  “Aquafilter”  will  be 
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brought  into  a  series  of  new 
test  markets  using  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  tv-radio  and 
point-of-purchase  displays  (via 
Kameny  Associates,  Inc.). 

♦  ♦  * 

‘MOON  GLOBE’  RISING 

The  School  and  Library  Di¬ 
vision  of  Grosset  &  Dunlap, 
publishers,  will  offer  the  first 
realistic  and  authorative  replica 
of  the  moon,  as  a  globe,  to 
educators  this  fall.  The  division 
will  introduce  a  16-inch  Celeste 
Moon  Globe  in  school  publica¬ 
tions.  An  11-inch  version  of  the 
globe  will  go  into  national  dis¬ 
tribution  through  book  stores 
across  the  country  on  Oct.  1. 

Friend-Reiss  Advertising, 
Inc.,  agency  for  Grosset  &  Dun¬ 
lap,  is  handling  advertising  for 
the  polypropylene  “Moon 
Globe.”  G&D  spends  about  50% 
of  its  advertising  budget  in 
newspaper  space,  which  in  1961 
amounted  to  $101,507. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  More  than  170  newspapers 
across  the  country  wnll  carry  a 
series  of  ads  featuring  Borden’s 
cheeses  as  part  of  the  company’s 
third  major  pi-omotional  effort 
for  cheeses  this  year  (via  Y&R) . 

*  *  « 

•  The  most  massive  ad  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Benton  &  Bowles)  in 
its  87-year  history  was  launched 
this  week  by  American  Safety 
Razor  Company  in  support  of 
its  new  PAL,  world’s  first  stain¬ 
less  steel  adjustable  injector 
razor.  Multi-million  dollar  drive 
includes  black  and  white  ads  in 
dailies  across  the  U.S. 

• 

Add  Preprint 

The  nine-column  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call  recently  published 
its  first  multi-color  preprint  ad. 
The  Hi-Fi  preprint  ran  eight 
columns.  Black  printing  was 
superimposed  on  the  vertical 
column  type  on  each  page  as  it 
went  through  the  press,  enabling 
the  paper  to  insert  different 
prices  or  addresses  without 
affecting  the  color. 
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Ed  Bemays  Plans 
To  Write  Memoirs 

Edward  L.  Bemays,  public 
relations  counsel  since  1919,  and 
his  wife  and  professional  part¬ 
ner  Doris  Fleischman  Bemays, 
have  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
Mr.  Bemays  will  write  his 
memoirs. 

Mr.  Bemays  will  cover  the 
social  history  of  the  last  50 
years  and  tell  of  his  meetings 
and  experiences  with  many  of 
the  outstanding  movements  and 
figures  of  the  period. 

dc  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  “Public  Relations  for  Boy 
Scouts”  is  the  title  of  a  66-page 
manual  just  published  by  Stew¬ 
art  Harral,  director  of  PR 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Royalties  go  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Copies 
may  be  ordered  at  $1  each  from 
Last  Frontier  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  P.O.  Box 
5206,  Oklahoma  City. 

»  *  Hi 

•  PR  in  Maylaya  emerged 
from  its  cocoon  with  establish¬ 
ment  this  week  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Maylaya  Institute  of 
Public  Relations  with  59  mem¬ 
bers.  First  president  is  Inche 
Mohamed  Sopiee  bin  Sheikh 
Ibrahim,  director,  information 
services.  Federation  of  Maylaya. 

*  *  * 

•  Ira  Morais,  one-time  PR 

director  for  Lewyt  Corp.,  has 

merged  his  firm  of  Ira  Morais 

Associates  with  Dunw'oodie  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

•  Appointment  of  Gale  D. 
Benn  as  managing  director  of 
newly-formed  General  Public 
Relations  Ltd.,  London,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Harry 
Carlson,  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles’  General  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Division.  Further  expan¬ 
sion  in  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  is  anticipated  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  additional  offices  in  sev¬ 
eral  European  capitals  is  un¬ 
der  consideration, 

• 

4-A  Creative  Code 

The  new  Creative  Code  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  has  now  been 
endorsed  by  nine  other  adver¬ 
tising  associations,  the  4-A 
announced  this  week,  making  it 
in  effect  an  “industry  code”  for 
advertising. 

• 

Garb  Joins  Capital 

Dan  Garb,  formerly  comp¬ 
troller  of  Larsen  Baking  Co., 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  comp¬ 
troller  for  Capital  Feature 
Services,  Inc.,  Capital  Craft 
Printers,  Inc.,  and  Capital  Mat 
Service,  Inc. 
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Agency  Puts 
Wheels  on 
Researchers 

Chicago 

Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago- 
based  advertising  agency,  has 
put  its  research  staff  and  facili¬ 
ties  on  wheels.  Called  “Mobile 
Surveys,”  two  specially  designed 
trailers  are  used  to  transport 
equipment  and  provide  inter¬ 
viewing  facilities. 

The  technique  depends  on 
personal  interviews  with  con¬ 
sumers,  in  itself  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  procedure.  But  the  Tatham- 
Laird  system  is  more  convenient 
both  to  interviewer  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  is  far  less  time-con¬ 
suming  for  the  advertiser  than 
traditional  interview  systems. 

Benefits 

The  agency  conducts  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness  studies  that 
are  of  material  benefit  to  clients 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  agency 
often  pretests  an  advertising 
campaign  or  newly  designed 
package  and  the  survey  results 
are  used  to  determine  consumer 
acceptance  and  reaction.  Second, 
testing  of  current  advertising 
helps  determine  how  effectively 
it  is  carrying  the  client’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public. 

The  agency  rolls  its  trailers 
around  to  shopping  centers 
where  they  find  a  ready  supply 
of  ideal  respondents — shoppers. 
These  are  quickly  and  conveni¬ 
ently  interviewed  in  a  special 
five-compartment  research 
trailer  where  the  agency  has 
elaborate  equipment  for  show¬ 
ing  television  commercials,  mag¬ 
azine,  newspaper  and  other 
print  advertisements,  product 
displays,  and  merchandising 
aids.  Respondents  spend  from 
five  to  25  minutes  in  the  trailer, 
and  leave  richer  by  a  $1  mer¬ 
chandise  certificate  good  at  any 
store  in  the  shopping  center. 

In  addition  to  copy  testing 
and  motivational  and  survey  re¬ 
search,  product  and  packaging 
studies  are  also  conducted. 

Principally,  the  agency  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  testing  advertising 
effectiveness  measured  by  six 
basic  factors.  These  are  (1)  the 
basic  appeal  of  the  selling 
proposition  or  idea,  (2)  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  comprehension  of  the 
selling  idea,  (3)  the  consumer’s 
sense  of  personal  involvement 
with  the  product,  (4)  the  be- 
lievability  of  the  claims  or 
promises,  (5)  attitudes  created 
by  the  advertisement  toward 
the  product,  and  (6)  attitudes 
created  by  the  advertisement 
toward  the  advertisement  itself. 
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ASK  ANN 
LANDERS 


Numbers  Are  His  Downfall 

DEAR  ANN  LANDERS:  In  pasting  up  engravers’  copy  for  a 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  Syndicate  ad  to  run  in  the  1962 
Editor  &  Publisher  Syndicate  Directory,  by  mistake  1  pasted  up 
last  year’s  copy  block  for  one  of  the  columnists  featured  in  the  ad. 

So  the  ad  was  printed 
showing  fast  year’s  number 
newspapers  for  the 
columnist  — 450. 

1  feel  bad  about  this.  What 
Cb  can  I  do? 

I  GOOFED 

P.S.  My  boss  flipped.  He  says 
he  will  scalp  me.  Can  he? 


DEAR  I  GOOFED:  If  the 
columnist  is  who  I  think  it 
^B  Buster,  the  number 

newspapers  should  read  530. 
1  suggest  you  ask  editors  to  turn  to  page  35*  of  the  1962  Syn¬ 
dicate  Directory  and  change  the  number  from  450  to  530. 

You  might  point  out  that  this  is  an  increase  of  80  Ann  Landers 
client  newspapers  in  one  year  —  not  bad  for  an  old  lady. 

And  while  you’re  at  it,  you  might  invite  the  editors  to  take 
another  look  at  all  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  Syndicate 
features  advertised  in  the  directory,  too.  They’re  solid. 

ANN  LANDERS 

P.S.  to  your  P.S.  Not  if  I  get  to  you  first. 


Robert  A.  Cooper,  General  Manager 
401  N.  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


EXTRA 


Morning 

Evening 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SPF  ESSAY  WINXER 


RICH  LIFE 


By  Rick  Friedman 


The  world  of  the  small  town 
weekly  editor,  although  bound 
by  the  confines  of  his  hamlet  or 
county,  can  be  a  rich  one,  full 
of  humor  and  surprise — and  ex¬ 
perience  which  could  only  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  small  town  editor. 

Take  Richard  Byrd,  editor  of 
the  County  News  Week,  in  sub¬ 
urban  Baltimore. 

A  few  weks  ago  an  unoccupied 
truck  rolled  down  a  hill  and 
crashed  through  a  brick  wall 
into  the  living  room  of  a  home. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  got  a 
call  at  his  office  about  it  from 
a  neighbor.  The  conversation 
went  something  like  this: 

“I  guess  you  have  heard  about 
a  truck  hitting  a  house.” 

“I  had  a  report  on  the  accident 
a  little  while  ago  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much  of  a  story.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  are  taking 
it  so  calmly.” 

“This  kind  of  thing  happens 
in  the  newspaper  business  all 
the  time.” 

“Well,  I  guess  it’s  lucky  your 
wife  and  children  weren’t  in  the 
house.” 

“What  did  my  wife  and 
children  have  to  do  with  it?” 

“It  was  your  house!” 


Wild  Buyer 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
.revolves 
i  around 


had  to  do  with  alleged  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  sanitary  system 
of  a  small  housing  development 
near  here,”  Mr.  Smullen  guesses. 
“She  was  trying  to  suppress  the 
paper.” 

The  mystery  lady’s  attempt  to 
corner  the  News-Leader  market 
cost  her  $70  and  a  lot  of  huffing 
and  puffing.  But  her  maneuver 
was  doomed  from  the  start. 

Most  of  the  News-Leader’s 
4,120  circulation  is  mailed  out. 


SUIT  FILED 


Suit  has  been  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Lane  County, 
Ore.,  whereby  a  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  of  two  Central  Oregon 
weekly  newspapers  seeks  to  gain 
possession  of  the  publications. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brown- 
hill  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  are  suing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Zita  of 
Condon,  publishers  of  the  Con¬ 
don  Globe-Times  in  Gilliam 
County  and  the  Fossil  Journal  in 
adjacent  Wheeler  County.  The 
suit  charges  failure  of  the  Zita’s 
to  live  up  to  a  contract  of  sale. 


Ask  Arrounling; 


Then  there’s  the  case  of  Bill 
Smullen,  editor  of  the  Netcong- 
Stanhope  (N.J.)  News  Leader. 

On  Aug.  2,  a  modern  Pauline 
Revere  zoomed  from  stand  to 
stand  after  his  edition  hit  the 
street,  buying  up  papers  at  seven 
cents  a  copy  every  place  she 
could  get  her  hands  on  them. 
Thanks  to  her,  two  dozen  dealers 
sold  out  and  the  startled  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  News  -  Leader 
ordered  another  press  run  of 
1,000  to  resupply  them. 

“We  figure  that  someone 
didn’t  like  the  lead  story,  which 


The  Brownhills  allege  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500  “earnest  money” 
in  December,  1961,  whereby  they 
obtained  a  contract  to  purchase 
the  two  newspapers  and  take 
possession  last  April  1.  They 
claim  the  Zitas  have  refused  to 
give  them  possession. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownhill  have 
also  asked  for  an  accounting  of 
the  receipts  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  since  April  1  and  for  the 
court  to  compel  the  Zitas  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

The  Zitas  purchased  the 
papers  from  the  widow  of  the 
late  Stewart  Hardie,  former 
Oregon  legislator. 


Sunday 


Dennis  Byrne  of  Northfield, 
Ill.,  a  senior  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  named  the  first 
place  winner  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation  nationwide 
essay  contest  for  college  students 
of  journalism. 

The  subject  was  “Suburban 
Journalism”  and  the  winners 
and  their  topics  were: 

First  —  Mr.  Byrne,  “News 
Coverage  of  the  Suburban 
Press.” 

Second — Patrick  J.  McKeand, 
Indiana  University,  “Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  Expanding  Sub¬ 
urban  Press.” 

Third — C.  Bruce  Plowman, 
University  of  Minnesota,  “A 
Case  History  of  the  North 
Haven  Post.” 

Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University 
judged  the  entries. 

Mr.  Byrnes  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  reading 
needs  of  the  suburb  and  of  the 
rural  community.  The  suburban¬ 
ite,  he  pointed  out,  is  “a  half¬ 
citizen  of  the  suburb  and  a  half¬ 
citizen  of  the  large  city.”  As  a 
result,  he  is  “vitally  interested 
in  the  how  the  central  city’s 
government  actions  affect  him,” 
and  in  that  fact  lies  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  suburban  news¬ 
paper  editor,”  he  wrote,  “should 
not  be  blinded  by  the  dynamic 
expansion  of  the  suburbs  to  the 
extent  that  all  they  can  see 
worthwhile  reporting  is  news  of 
the  community’s  school  districts, 
zoning  boards,  town  council  and 
building  news.  Even  if  they  giv’e 
full  coverage  to  all  local  news, 
which  they  should  do,  they  are 
still  doing  only  half  the  job.  The 
suburban  newspaper  must  take 
all  the  news  of  importance  to 
its  readers,  even  outside  its 
readership  area,  and  wrap  it  up 
with  local  news  to  present  a 
neat,  meaningful  package  to  the 
readers.” 


increase  in  area.  A  five-column 
reproduction  of  a  map  showing 
the  area  accompanied  the  story. 
On  the  evening  of  July  19,  the 
Sun  Herald  ran  off  a  six-page 
extra,  with  this  headline:  Win¬ 
ter  Park,  Orlando  Kiss  and 
Make  Up  as  Annexation  Plan 
is  Temporarily  Shelved  (?).  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  front  page  was  an 
editorial  on  the  story.  The  extra 
was  delivered  Friday,  July  20, 
by  carrier  boy.  The  weekly  called 
most  of  the  advertisers  who  ran 
in  the  regular  edition  of  the 
19th  and  offered  them  a  “pick 
up”  rate  of  70  percent  of  the 
current  earned  rate  according 
to  the  Sun  Herald’s  sliding  lin¬ 
age  rate.  Many  declined  because 
of  the  controversy  associated 
with  the  issue. 


Chicago  Man  Buys 
Santa  Clara  Journal 


Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Harold  G.  Townsend  Jr.  of 
Hinsdale,  Ill.  has  become  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Journal,  a  controlled  circulation 
weekly  established  in  1872. 

Mr.  Townsend  purchased  100 
percent  of  the  stock  in  S  &  S 
Newspapers,  corporate  owner  of 
the  Journal,  from  Paul  R. 
Spindler. 

Mr.  Spindler,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years,  will 
remain  as  an  officer  of  the 


newspaper. 

Mr.  Townsend,  a  native  of 
Hinsdale,  has  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  for  several 
years  he  was  a  publisher’s  rep¬ 
resentative.  For  the  past  10 
years  he  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  fuel  oil  and  building 
material  firm  in  Illinois. 


Libel  Re-trial  Won 


Mr.  Byrne  *  as  been  working 
during  the  summer  as  a  reporter 
on  the  DePere  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Democrat  through  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association’s  Intern¬ 
ship  Program. 


The  W’inter  Park  (Fla.)  Sun 
Herald  put  out  the  first  extra 
of  its  history  July  19.  A  story 
in  the  regular  edition  of  the 
Sun  Herald,  published  Thurs¬ 
days,  informed  readers  that  the 
Civic  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Winter  Park  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  studying  the  pro¬ 
posed  expansion  of  the  Orlando 
city  limits  which  would  com¬ 
pletely  surround  Winter  Park 
and  give  Orlando  a  500  percent 


Juneau 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  has  won  a  new  trial  of 
a  defamation  suit  brought  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pitka,  a  former 
teacher  at  the  North  Pole  School 
near.  here.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  said  the  trial  judge  erred 
in  not  advising  the  jury  that 
truth  was  a  defense  for  libel 
and  said  there  was  no  evidence 
of  actual  malice.  The  jury 
awarded  both  compensatory  and 
punitive  damages  for  stories 
published  in  1957. 


Editor^s  an  Artist 


Miami,  Fla. 

Editing  newspictures  is  his 
daily  routine  but  Don  Wright, 
photo  editor  of  the  Miami  News, 
is  also  an  artist.  His  full-color 
drawing  of  the  Hurricanes’  star 
back,  Gwrge  Mira,  adorned  the 
News’  Football  Preview  Section 
Aug.  26. 
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Power  transmission  lines  from  automatic  hydro-electric  stations  deep  in  the  Maine  woods 
frame  the  huge  steam-electric  plant  at  Great  Northern’s  Millinocket  mill. 


THIS  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IS 
IN  YOUR  FAVOR 


It  takes  nearly  2400  horsepower  hours  to  make  a  ton  of 
newsprint.  That’s  one  reason  why  Great  Northern’s  mills 
use  enough  power  to  supply  the  entire  needs  of  a  city  of 
500,000  people. 

All  of  this  power  is  generated  in  Great  Northern’s  own 
dual  system  —  Hydro-Electric  power  to  utilize  our  plentiful 
water  supply  economically  and  High-pressure 
Steam  as  an  ever-ready  reserve  for  times 
of  drought.  - - - 

These  two  integrated  systems  cost  LSD"©! 

Great  Northern  over  $43,000,000.  Together  paper 


they  have  ample  capacity  to  provide  the 
balance  of  power  that  assures  you  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  American  newsprint 
whenever  you  need  it. 


Mills  in  Maine 
Sales  Offices: 


522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y„  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
2U  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  III.,  Financial  6-1993 
2420Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  I,  Ohio,  GArfield  1-3080 
1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C„  296-4668 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Finance  Officer’s 
Collection  Advice 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Qassified  Ad^-ertUinf;  Direrlor,  New  Y'ork  Post 


Should  salesmen  be  used  to 
make  classified  department  col¬ 
lections? 

“I  frown  on  this  policy,” 
Evert  B.  Person  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat, 
president  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  told  Western 
CAMs  at  their  recent  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention. 

Mr.  Person  said  he  didn’t  gro 
along  with  the  practice  because, 
“It  is  difficult  to  sell  a  person 
when  you  are  trying  to  make 
collections.  The  only  time  there 
is  an  advantage  is  when  the  ac¬ 
count  might  be  closed  or  put  on 
a  cash  basis,  then  the  salesman 
can  speak  to  him  as  a  warning 
of  what  is  impending  and  there¬ 
by  awaken  the  customer  to  his 
responsibility.  This  is  usually 
looked  upon  by  the  client  as  a 
favor  rather  than  a  collection 
attempt.” 

When  salesmen  are  working 


on  a  bonus  or  commission  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  financial  execu¬ 
tive  suggests  that  they  not  be 
paid  such  bonuses  on  uncollected 
items.  “This  will  make  the  sales¬ 
man  aware  of  his  responsibility 
of  selling  collectible  accounts,” 
said  Mr.  Person. 

With  his  own  newspaper,  the 
Press  Democrat  posting  a  loss 
of  only  00.1  on  its  commercial 
classified  and  00.2  on  its  tran¬ 
sient,  the  speaker  drew  close  at¬ 
tention  from  the  delegates  as  he 
outlined  his  paper’s  collection 
and  credit  methods. 

A  Written  Policy 

One  of  the  most  important 
items  to  have  for  sales  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  credit  de¬ 
partment,  he  said,  is  a  written 
credit  policy.  This  should  con¬ 
tain: 

1  —  What  is  to  be  required 
on  the  credit  application. 

2  —  When  such  application 


are  pleased  to  announce  the 
sale  of  KOAT-TV,  Albuquerque 
and  KVOA-TV,  Tucson  to  WGAL 
Television,  Inc.  for  $3,250,000. 

T  his  represents  another  addition 
to  the  Steinman  group,  ichich 
also  publishes  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer  Journal,  Neic  Era 
and  News. 


BLACKBURN  &  Com  pony,  Inc. 


RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 

WASHINGTON.  O.C.  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  BEVERLY  HILLS 


James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
Gerard  F.  Hurley 
RCA  Building 
FEderal  3-9270 


H.  W.  Cassill  Clifford  B.  Marshall  Colin  M.  Selph 

William  B.  Ryan  Stanley  Whitaker  C.  Bennett  Larson 

Hub  Jackson  John  G.  Williams  Bank  of  America 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Healey  Building  Build. 

Chicago.  Illinois  JAckson  S-1576  9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Financial  6-6460  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

CRestview  4-8151 


is  to  be  filled  out,  and  for  what 
types  and  sizes  of  accounts. 

3  —  Procedures  to  follow  in 
checking  the  application  with 
ci'edit  bureaus,  banks,  or  other 
r(;ferences  given. 

4  —  Establish  the  dates  when 
accounts  will  become  delinquent. 

5  —  Procedure  to  follow  when 
an  account  is  becoming  delin¬ 
quent,  and  after  it  has  become 
delinquent. 

6  —  Discount  policies. 

7  —  Types  of  follow  up,  such 
as  sticker  notices,  phone  calls, 
letters  and  personal  calls  at  the 
client’s  place  of  business. 

8  —  And,  finally  w'hen  and 
where  to  place  an  account  for 
collection,  such  as  credit  bureaus 
and  attorneys. 

Transient  advertisers  must 
have  a  phone  listing  before  ads 
are  accepted  and  commercial  ac¬ 
counts  are  cash  with  order  until 
credit  references  are  checked. 

Cuniblc  .Some  Times 

“This,  of  course,”  said  Mr. 
Person,  “can  make  some  people 
feel  disgruntled,  and  you  might 
possibly  lose  the  customer.  So 
applications  should  be  put  in  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  make  the 
follow-through.  Here  the  credit 
manager  can  feel  his  way  and 
make  an  exception  by  gambling 
for  the  first  insertions  so  as  to 
start  the  customer  off  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
newspaper.” 

A  close  liaison  between  the 
sales  staff  and  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  is  seen  as  a  necessity  by 
Mr.  Person.  The  salesman  has 
to  realize  that  an  uncollectible 
account  is  of  no  value  to  his 
department  or  firm;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  becomes  a  very  costly 
matter.  The  credit  manager  has 
to  realize  that  there  must  be  a 
healthy  sales  volume  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  gamble  on  some  accounts 
to  develop  more  business  for  the 
firm,  and  has  to  further  realize 
that  going  along  with  a  poor 
paying  account  could  most  prob¬ 
ably  develop  a  large,  healthy 
account  in  the  future. 


PHOTON 


For  Keyboard 
Operation 

Enablei  operator  to  mix 
190  type  fonts  at  will. 

Wilmington,  Moss. 


A  rate  structure  with  volume 
discounts  granted  upon  prompt 
payments,  Mr.  Person  considers 
the  most  important  item  to  speed 
and  simplify  collections. 

“Many  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“do  not  believe  in  discounts, 
merely  relying  on  good  collec¬ 
tion  practices  to  get  the  money 
in,  others  offer  a  relatively  small 
discount  on  contracts  which  are 
based  on  volume.  Discounts  in 
this  case  run  from  two  percent 
to  six  percent,  and  sometimes 
more.  Here  the  rates  will  have 
to  be  upped  so  that  those  tak¬ 
ing  the  discount  will  actually 
pay  your  true  rate,  those  not 
paying  will  be  forfeiting  to  the 
newspaper  interest  for  not  pay¬ 
ing  the  account.  By  setting  up 
the  rates  and  discount  in  this 
manner  the  newspaper  will 
stand  to  profit  in  every  way. 

“We  use  the  monthly  eam^ 
discount  based  on  monthly  vol¬ 
ume.  We  give  a  6%  discount 
for  a  volume  of  $20  to  $99.99, 
with  5%  jumps  to  a  maximum 
of  25%  for  a  volume  of  over 
$700.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
anyone  getting  a  discount  of 
10-25%  is  going  to  be  certain 
to  take  the  discount  because  the 
penalty  for  not  paying  is  too 
high.  Should  he  not  take  the 
discount,  you  then  know  that 
here  is  an  account  that  bears 
very  close  scrutiny. 

“When  we  started  our  dis¬ 
count  practice  some  15  or  so 
years  ago,  there  were  many  ac¬ 
counts  carried  on  the  books  for 
several  thousand  dollars.  In 
other  words,  they  were  working 
on  our  money  and  paying  no  in¬ 
terest  for  the  use  of  it.  When 
we  put  in  the  discount  they  all 
paid  up  immediately,  and  have 
never  been  delinquent  agfain.” 

*  *  * 

Gene  Lowe  Named 
Classified  Manager 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Gene  Lowe  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sun-Sentinel  by  Cal  Hawthorne, 
advertising  director  of  Gore 
Publishing  Co.’s  two-year-old 
morning  newspaper. 

Additions  to  the  classified  staff 
are  Malcolm  Jones,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Town  News,  and 
Marshall  Frillace. 

Mrs.  Lowe  was  classified  ad 
supervisor  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  for  eight  years. 

*  *  * 

New  Manager  of  classified 
advertising  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  is  H.  L.  McOsker, 
former  classified  manager  for 
the  Cineinnati  Enquirer.  He 
moves  up  from  classified  sales 
manager,  succeeding  M.  F.  Self 
who  has  been  named  director  of 
classified  research  and  develop¬ 
ment. 
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In  Los  Angeles 


are  reading 

the  HERALD-EXAMINER 


m'0Uta 


Los  Angeles  is  a  smart  buy  .  .  .  the  Herald-Examiner  is  even 
a  smarter  buy!  Here  is  the  proof.  Fact  number  one: 
Los  Angeles  County’s  total  retail  sales  for  1961  were 
$9,411,065,000*  .  .  .  IT  <  greater  than  Chicago-Cook  County’s 
total  retail  sales  of  $7,824,767,000  for  the  same  period. 
Fact  number  two:  The  Herald-Examiner  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  721,026**  with  an  effective  buying  income  13 'f,  greater 
than  Milwaukee,  Houston  and  Pittsburgh  combined! 
Herald-Examiner  readers  represent  all  income  levels, 
professionals,  wage  earners,  homemakers.  Fact  number  three: 

Your  advertisement  has  more  exposed  selling  time 
in  the  Herald-Examiner  .  .  .  more  time  to  get  read  completely. 
Herald-Examiner  readers  are  not  in  a  hurry,  they  have 
all  evening  to  read,  react,  respond.  So  whatever  it  is  you’re 
selling  .  .  .  business  machines,  sporting  goods  or  household 
appliances  .  .  .  you’ll  sell  more  in  the  Herald-Examiner. 
Your  H/A/S  man  will  give  you  more  facts.  Call  him  today. 


Every  Evening 


Represented  Nationally  by 

HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 


-Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  Copr.  1962 
**ABC  Publisher's  Statement  January  8  to  March  31,  1962 
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New  Cutler-Hammer  bottom  wrap 
inserter  —  shown  on  the  job  at  Atlanta 
JOURNAL  &  CONSTITUTION — easily  handles  40 
bundles-per-minute.  But  speed  is  only  half 
the  story  of  this  new  inserter’s  superiority. 
The  new  Cutler-Hammer  inserter  features 
four-unit  modular  construction  for  easier  in¬ 
spection  and  maintenance.  A  pull-out  drawer 
enables  your  own  personnel  to  service  the 
simple  pneumatic  control  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 


AUTOMATIC 
LOADING  DOCK 
SYSTEM 


C-H  COUNTER¬ 
TOTALIZER 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CAN  PROVIDE  ANY  OR  ALL  OF 
THESE  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM  OPERATIONS 


With  this  new  and  better  Bottom  Wrap  machine... 

You  can  get  a  better 
automatic  mailroom  than  ever 
from  Cutler-Hammer 


It’s  future-oriented  developments  like 
Cutler-Hammer’s  new  bottom  wrap 
machine  that  have  made  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  the  unchallenged  leader  in  engineered 
mailroom  systems.  More  than  160  Counter 
Stackers  are  in  operation  or  being  installed, 
and  complete  major  mailroom  systems  in 
such  leading  newspapers  as  the  Baltimore 
NEWS  POST,  Baltimore  sun,  Miami  herald, 
Milwaukee  journal  and  Atlanta  journal 
&  CONSTITUTION  will  provide  day-by-day 
proof  of  Cutler-Hammer’s  years-ahead 
thinking. 

GET  THE  DETAILS  ON  BOTTOM 
WRAP  AND  OTHER  NEW  DEVELOP¬ 
MENTS  FROM  CUTLER -HAMMER 

Cutler-Hammer’s  new  inserter  handles 


I 


more  than  40  bundles-per-minute  .  .  .  more 
than  enough  speed  to  keep  pace  with  all 
foreseeable  developments  in  automatic  mail- 
rooms  of  the  future. 

You’re  way  ahead  when  you  call  the 
Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  equipment  spe¬ 
cialist  early  in  your  mailroom  planning.  You 
can  begin  with  a  single  automatic  operation 
and  add  increasingly  sophisticated  phases 
to  match  your  timetable,  because  Cutler- 
Hammer  builds  in  provision  for  future  im¬ 
provements.  At  each  step  you’ll  get  the  best 
available  in  mailroom  equipment  and  engi¬ 
neering  if  you  deal  direct  with  the  leader  in 
the  field  —  Cutler-Hammer.  Your  local 
Cutler-Hammer  office  offers  unequaled  ex¬ 
perience  in  mailroom  design.  Call  them  soon. 


What’s  new?  Ask... 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutltr-H«mmer  Inc.,  Milwaukee. Wisconsin  •  Divisions:  AIL;  Mullenbach  •  Subsidiaries: 
Uni-Bus..  Inc.;  Cutlef'Hammer  International.  C.A.  •  Associates:  Cutler-Hammer  Canada, 
Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer.  Mexicana.  S-A. 
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Harvard  Vnwersity  on  the  Charles  River — (New  England  Council  Photo) 


Education  in  New  England — Cornerstone 
for  Industrial  Growth  and  Development 

It’s  back-to-school  time  in  New  England,  and  the 
undergrads  and  graduate  students  are  trooping  baek 
to  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Brown,  Bates 

and  New  England’s  other  edueational  institutions. 

A  good  thing  too.  For  New  England’s  expanding  and 
highlv  develo^x'd,  diversified  industry  needs  their 
brains,  skills,  and  know-how.  The  region’s  growing 
pool  of  seientists  and  engineers  has  made  New  England 
a  center  for  research  and  development  for  projects 
such  as  the  atomic  snh,  missiles,  satellites  .  .  .  and 
now  for  project  Moon.shot  Apollo. 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune(E), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (M&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post -Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s). 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register  (e) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Better-Educated  New  Englanders 
Read  and  Buy  from  Newspapers 

With  higher  standards  of  living  and  above-average 
educations,  New  Englanders  read  more,  and  buy  more 
too.  (Per  family  food  sales  of  $1,115  are  the  nation’s 
highest.)  And  newspapers  saturate  New  England  house 
holds  with  close  to  100%  coverage.  And  newspapers 
reach  the  market  more  economically,  more  effectively 
than  anv  other  media,  too. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


•ri  •  closed  some  sessions  of  future 

TjIiIT.OI*  t^lftlXUS  conventions  to  the  press.  After 

a  vote  of  37-37,  J.  R.  McLachlin 
Tt^  *1  of  Virden,  Manitoba,  as  chair- 

iTlCCllCS  OiriKC  man,  cast  the  deciding  ballot. 

The  Elliot  Lake  (Ont.)  Stand- 
named  the  best  all- 

i  1 C  fV  S  J3J.Cl'!9t?U.  round  weekly  newspaper  in  Can¬ 
ada  with  a  circulation  between 
Winnipeg  1,000  and  2,000. 

John  Pinckney,  newly  elected  The  Nanton  (Alta.)  News 
president  of  the  Canadian  won  the  trophy  for  the  best  all- 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  round  weekly  in  the  1,000  or  less 
said  out-of-province  news  media  circulation  class, 
produced  biased  reports  during  • 

the  SaskaWtewan  medical  care  3  IVewsineil  Join 
insurance  dispute.  i 

Mr.  Pinckney,  publisher  of  the  Montana  Faculty 
Rosetown  (Sask.)  Eagle  spoke  Missoula  Mont, 

during  a  panel  discussion  at  the  Two  appointments  to  the  Mon¬ 
association  s  annual  meeting  tana  State  University  School  of 
here  Aug.  23.  Journalism  staff  were  announced 

He  named  the  Canadian  Press  jyjsu  President  H.  K.  New- 
and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  burn. 

but  not  individual  newspapers.  j)j._  Warren  J.  Brier  has  been 
He  said  later  his  remarks  were  j^amcd  associate  professor  and 
aimed  at  aU  out-of-province  william  J.  Mullendore,  assistant 
metropolitan  dailies.  professor.  Dr.  Brier  has  been  a 

The  question  arose  when  Mr.  reporter  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Pinckney  was  asked  what  impact  intelligencer  and  has  worked  on 
he  thought  weekly  newspapers  the  state  de.sk  of  the  Los  A  ni/e/c.s' 
had  on  the  outcome  of  the  Times  and  for  the  Associated 
dispute.  Press 

The  crisis  began  July  1  when  Mullendore  is  a  veteran  of 

members  of  the  Saskatchewan  jg  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Ann 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sur-  (Mich.)  News,  including 

geons  withdrew  normal  medical  years  each  as  city  editor  and 
services  in  opposition  to  the  ^ews  editor, 
government’s  compulsory  medi-  '  ^ 

cal  care  insurance  plan.  It  ended  „  .  . 

later  in  the  month  with  a  com-  •*  Are  Appointed 
promise  settlement  which  guar-  As  Collegfe  Advisors 
anteed  doctors  the  right  to  prac-  ^  ™ 

tice  outside  the  plan.  College  Station,  Texas 

Three  members  have  been 
Weekly  Press  Helped  named  to  the  Journalism  Advis- 

, ,  ory  Council  of  the  Department 
Mr.  Pinckney  said  the  weekly  Journalism  at  Texas  A&M 
press  had  a  great  deal  to  do  CoUgge.  Delbert  McGuire,  head 
with  concessions  granted  by  the  ^he  A&M  College  Department 
government  to  the  doctors.  Journalism,  said  the  new 

When  out-^f-province  report-  uiembers  include:  James  A. 
ers  came  to  R^ina,  they  spent  py^on,  ng^s  director.  Station 
only  two  or  three  days,  sent  WBAP-TV  AM  FM  Fort 
back  stories  without  digging  into  ^orth,  and  a  former  president 
the  background  and  then  st^d  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  James  F. 
liehind  the  releases  saying  they  chambers,  president,  Dallas 
were  fact,  he  said.  Times  Herald;  and  George 

“You  can’t  send  the  finest  Shannon,  editor,  Shreveport 
reporter  in  Canada  to  Regina  Journal. 
and  in  three  days  expect  him  to 
become  an  expert.  We  were  the 
ones  that  told  the  story, 

“The  reporters  were  doing  an 
honest  job,  but  they  were  wrong. 

In  three  days  they  couldn’t  learn 
all  about  a  story  that  was  in  the 
making  for  17  years.’’ 

When  asked  later  in  an  inter¬ 
view  where  he  thought  press 
coverage  was  wrong,  Mr.  Pinck¬ 
ney  agreed  that  they  took  both 
sides  of  the  question,  “but  as 
far  as  medicare  was  concerned, 
the  out-of-province  reporting 
was  prejudiced  ...  it  was  bad 
reporting.” 

During  final  sessions  of  the 
weeklies’  three-day  annual  con¬ 
vention,  delegates  turned  down 
a  resolution  that  would  have 
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Perforates  and  processes 
standard  eight-level 
paper  tape. 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


Summer  Jobs 
Guide  Students 
In  Senior  Year 

Athens,  Ga. 

Thirty  students  in  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journali.sm, 
University  of  Georgia,  are  serv¬ 
ing  internships  in  various  phases 
of  the  communications  field — 
most  of  them  in  Georgia.  Four 
are  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Florida  and  Texas. 

The  Grady  School  pioneered 
with  internships  in  journalism, 
an  adaptation  of  a  long-time 
practice  in  medical  education, 
in  1931.  Since  then  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  other  jour¬ 
nalism  units  and  mass  media, 
but  “no  one  agency  of  jour¬ 
nalism  has  used  internships 
longer  or  with  better  results 
than  the  Grady  School,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dean  John  E.  Drewry. 

“Our  plan,”  Dean  Drewry  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  to  arrange  the  intern¬ 
ships  for  the  summer  between 
the  junior  and  senior  years  (al¬ 
though  other  quarters  are  so 
used  when  it  better  serves  the 
student  and  cooperating  med¬ 
ium  ) ,  and  to  locate  the  person  in 
the  place  and  in  the  phase  of 
journalism  which  he  or  she 

77>/s  /s  30  pt 
Memphis . . . 
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hopes  to  enter  upon  graduation. 

“These  internships  provide 
students  with  a  type  of  practical 
experience  which  is  a  valuable 
supplement  to  their  campus 
courses;  guide  students  in  get¬ 
ting  the  most  from  their  senior 
year  in  college;  aid  cooperating 
media  with  vacation  and  other 
personnel  problems;  and  in  a 
high  percentage  of  cases  lead 
to  employment  following  gradu¬ 
ation.” 

The  thirty  students  who  are 
serving  internships  this  summer 
are  with  newspapers,  radio¬ 
television  stations,  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  de¬ 
partments. 


Series  About  Cancer 
Wins  Society  Citation 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

John  L.  Ward,  staff  writer 
for  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  has 
received  a  citation  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for 
“reporting  with  skill  and 
warmth  the  grim  threats  of 
cancer.”  The  first  four  articles 
were  devoted  to  individuals  who 
had  won  victories  over  cancers. 
The  second  group  of  articles 
dealt  with  the  broad  picture 
of  the  cancer  problem,  nature  of 
the  disease,  hope  for  victims  and 
research  for  cancer  patients  for 
whom  no  hope  can  be  held. 
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BOOKS  IN  REV  IEW 


Two-Faced  TASS 
Slants  World  News 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  TWO  FACES  OF  TASS.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  E.  KruKlak.  263  paces.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis. 
16. 

Commercial  coexistence  of  the 
communist  and  free  worlds  (il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  40-year-old 
news  service  exchange  agree¬ 
ments)  perhaps  offers  a  scintilla 
of  encouragement  for  possible 
political  coexistence. 

Without  succumbing  to  the 
folly  of  wishful  thinking  or 
swallowing  communist  promises 
or  propaganda,  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  working  arrangements  of 
news  agencies  can  be  accepted 
as  an  indication  that  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  may  live  to¬ 
gether  peaceably  to  keep  from 
dying  together  belligerently. 

Theodore  E.  Kruglak,  director 
of  the  Leysin  American  School, 
Leysin,  Switzerland,  and 
formerly  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  of  Long 
Island  University,  in  this  analy¬ 
sis  of  Telegraphnoye  Agentsvo 
Sovyetskoyo  Soyonza  (TASS), 
telegraphic  agency  of  the  Soviet 
Union  operated  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  makes  five  perti¬ 
nent  points: 

Pertinent  Points 

1)  Speed.  The  Congress  of 
Soviet  Journalists  complained 
that  TASS  sometimes  sacrifices 
speed  for  details,  but  new  tele¬ 
printers  with  Cyrillic  letters  are 
saving  time. 

2)  Expansion.  The  staff  has 
been  increased  in  Latin  America 
and  in  the  sub-Sahara  countries 
of  Africa,  but  coverage  has  not 
been  achieved  in  many  countries 
in  which  other  international 
news  agencies  are  represented. 


3)  Propaganda.  Creation  by 
the  Soviet  press  in  1961  of  No- 
vesti,  an  outright  propaganda 
feature  service,  indicates  TASS, 
which  is  becoming  less  blatant 
in  its  propaganda  approach, 
may  eliminate  this  aspect  of  its 
service. 

4)  Intelligence.  TASS,  like 
other  news  services,  emphasizes 
economic,  military,  scientific, 
foreign  relations  news.  The 
major  difference  is  that  TASS 
subscribers  include  various 
Soviet  government  agencies, 
which  collate  and  interpret  the 
material  for  other  purposes. 

5)  Espionage.  Although  the 
use  of  TASS  as  a  spy  cover 
has  declined  to  the  point  where 
there  have  been  no  reports  of 
incidents  in  almost  a  decade, 
there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  so  used  again 
in  a  moment  of  desperation. 

Benefits  For  West 

“There  are  benefits  for  the 
West  in  the  continuing  develop¬ 
ment  of  TASS  into  a  legitimate 
news  agency  —  despite  the  in¬ 
creased  competition  for  the  other 
international  agencies,”  argues 
the  author.  “This  is  especially 
true  if  we  look  on  the  opening 
of  the  TASS  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  as  essential  to  the  free 
flow  of  news.” 

It’s  factual  and  hopeful  to 
recall  that  TASS  entered  into 
formal  relations  with  the  United 
Press  in  1922  and  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  1925,  a 
decade  before  the  U.S.  recog¬ 
nized  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mutual  Reliance 

“It  is  more  important  for  the 
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Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  International  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  thousands  of  words 
transmitted  daily  by  TASS  than 
to  engage  in  polemics  on  the 
political  aspects  of  the  TASS 
reports,”  observes  Mr.  Kruglak. 
“By  the  same  token,  TASS  re¬ 
lies  upon  the  AP  and  UPI  for 
the  ‘hard’  news  it  needs  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Soviet  press  and  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  with  a  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  news  service. 
It  is  this  mutual  reliance  upon 
each  other  —  not  political  but 
primarily  economic  —  which 
enables  the  capitalistic  and  Com¬ 
munistic  news  agency  systems 
to  coexist  in  a  world  of  shifting 
allegiances.” 

A  study  of  TASS  copy  (Oct. 
31-Nov.  6,  1959)  revealed  51% 
of  the  wordage  came  directly 
from  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  Of  newspaper  stories,  47% 
were  taken  verbatim  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  only 
other  newspapers  providing 
more  than  10%  of  the  press 
material  were  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post.  Almost 
98%  of  the  copy  fell  into  three 
categories:  Politics,  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  economics. 

Distorted  Image 

“The  image  of  the  United 
States  emerging  from  the  TASS 
reports  is  a  distorted  one,  not 
necessarily  through  deliberate 
misrepresentation  or  falsehood, 
but  because  of  the  emphasis 
upon  so-called  ‘hard’  news  at 
the  expense  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  within  our  society,”  re¬ 
ports  the  author.  “The  TASS 
picture  of  the  United  States  is 
one-dimensional.” 

Political  considerations,  rather 
than  basic  rules  of  objectivity, 
governed  the  handling  of  the 
new's.  the  survey  determined. 
Mr.  Kruglak’s  analytical  study 
of  the  copy  file  caused  him  to 
conclude : 

“The  impression  to  be  gained 
from  an  examination  of  the 
TASS  World  Service  reports 
and  the  Moscow  press  is  that 
there  is  unanimity  among  the 
countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  dis¬ 
cord  and  strife  in  the  Western 
bloc,  and  friendship  toward  the 
U.S.S.R.  among  the  neutral  na¬ 
tions.  An  examination  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  the  same 
period  gives  no  clear-cut  im¬ 
pression  of  anything  remotely 
resembling  a  world  behavior 
pattern  based  on  political  loyal¬ 
ties.” 

It’s  easy  to  agree  with  Harri¬ 
son  E.  Salisbury,  former  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  when  he  says: 
“This  is  an  extremely  useful 
study  of  the  TASS  agency  —  an 
evaluation  which  is  most  timely 
in  a  field  which  has  been  sorely 
neglected.” 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Allen  Drury,  formerly  with 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
and  later  with  the  New  York 
Times,  is  author  of  a  new  novel, 
“A  Shade  of  Difference,”  to  be 
published  Sept.  20  by  Double¬ 
day.  It’s  a  sequel  to  his  best¬ 
seller,  “Advise  and  Consent,” 
and  has  a  United  Nations  back¬ 
ground. 

“Dear  (Jeorge”  (Sept.  25, 
$2.50,  Simon  and  Schuster)  is 
John  Keasler’s  book  of  advice 
to  the  “lovelorn,  hatelorn, 
moneylom,  or  in  general  all  lorn 
up,”  with  drawings  by  Walt 
Kelly.  It’s  based  on  a  syndicated 
column  written  by  Mr.  Keasler, 
who  is  a  reporter  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

D.  H.  Radler,  a  correspondent 
for  several  North  American 
newspapers  in  Latin  America, 
takes  a  searching  look  at  North 
Americans  in  Latin  America  in 
“El  Gringo”  (Chilton  Books, 
Oct.  1). 

Richard  Dyer  MacCann, 
formerly  for  nine  years  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  is  author  of 
“Hollywood  in  Transition” 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  Sept.  20). 

LeGette  Blythe,  Huntersville, 
N.  C.,  formerly  literary  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  author  of  many 
books,  did  the  writing  for 
Septima  Poinsette  Clark  for  her 
autobiographical  story,  “Echo 
In  My  Soul”  (E.  P.  Dutton, 
Sept.  14,  $4.50).  Mrs.  Clark,  a 
Negro  teacher,  who  has  worked 
almost  all  her  life  to  help  her 
people  in  the  South,  tells  an  in¬ 
spiring  story.  Foreword  is  by 
Harry  Golden,  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  columnist. 

Alan  Koehler,  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  advertising  agency  man, 
is  author  of  “The  Madison 
Avenue  Cook  Book”  (Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Winston,  Oct.  1,  $2.95) 
offering  such  recipes  as  Kaserole 
“Kaselow,”  Liver  “Upper,” 
Status  Stew  and  Jellied  Pigs 
Feete  “Cone  &  Belding.”  He’s 
already  at  work  on  “The  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Speech  Book.” 

Elizabeth  Borton  de  Trevino, 
who  began  her  writing  career  as 
a  reviewer  of  the  lively  arts  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  is 
author  of  “Where  the  Heart  Is,” 
the  story  of  her  marriage  to  a 
Mexican  and  her  home  in 
Mexico,  which  Doubleday  pub¬ 
lishes  Sept.  28. 
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WOOD 


FLONG 


Wyndham  Austin 


Emmett  A.  McAtee 


Austin  W.  Johnston 


Clifford  J.  Earley 


William  M.  Clark,  Jr. 


G.  James  Wirthman 


George  J.  Meehan 


Raymond  Sturm 


J.  Wallace  Wood,  Jr. 


DONAID  Patweli 


Jason  R.  Smith 


George  J.  Meehan,  Jr, 


Joseph  C.  Curtin 


EDWARD  J.  Smith 


Collectively  and  individually  their 
many  years  of  experience  is  availahle  to  you 


Their  territories  include  continental  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  export  division  serves  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Each  representative,  through  years  of  experience,  is  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  and  commercial  mechanical  production.  He 
has  played  an  important  role  in  bringing  the  no-pack  concept  to 
the  stereotyping  trade  through  Wood  Super  Flongs,  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  one-piece,  no-pack  mat.  He  keeps  up-to-date  with  all  the 
latest  technical  advancements  in  stereotyping.  By  working  closely 
with  our  Research  and  Development  department  he  brings  the 
latest  in  stereotyping  to  you. 

Our  representative  in  your  area  can  be  of  assistance  to  you . . .  give 
us  a  call... he’s  at  your  .service. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  .  .  SERVICE  .  .  .  RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 


ONEPiecE  SUPER  FLONG  no-mck  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Prefers  HEADLISrERS...six  new  press  lines  j 


At  SAN  DIEGO  (Calif.) 
UNION  TRIBUNE 

7  MARK  II  units  with 
multi-color  facilities— 
extension  to  21  in  total 


(left)  At  LOS  ANGELES  (Calif.)  TIMES 
8  MARK  II  units  with  multi-coior  facilities 


(right)  At  LOS  ANGELES  (Calif.)  HERALD-EXAMINER 
8  MARK  I  units  with  multi-color  facilities— 
extension  to  16  in  total 


TYPICAL  HEADLINER  VERSATILITY  FOR  COLOR  — 

Plus. Color  Change  in  Minutes  With  Exclusive  Goss  “Sweep-Thru"  Fountains 


SINGLE  COLOR  CYLINDER 


VERTICAL  DOUBLE  HALF  DECK 


HALF  DECK.  HORIZONTAL 


At  SAN  FRANCISCO  (Calif.)  CHRONICLE 
10  MARK  I  units  with  multi-color  facilities- 
extansion  to  16  in  total 


Color  Flexibility 
of  HEADLINERS 
Wins  Publishers’ 
Preference 


In  the  Golden  West  and  everywhere— it  happens  all 
the  time!  More  and  more  publishers  are  choosing 
HEADLINERS®— especially  when  plans  call  for  color 
production.  A  documented  fact:  of  the  25  leading  color 
volume  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  {Editor  &  Publisher 
-3-31-62),  18  are  printed  on  Goss  headliners. 

Unlimited  availability  of  color  arrangements  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  headliner  dominance. 
No  other  press  compares  when  it  comes  to  meeting 
color  requirements  economically— for  both  immedi¬ 
ate  and  future  needs.  And  there  are  no  makeshift 
attachments— your  headliners  are  pre-engineered 
for  the  flexibility  you  will  need. 

As  for  capacity,  you  have  a  choice  of  mark  i  and 
MARK  II  models.  Both  are  conservatively-rated— 
60,000  p.p.h.  and  70,000  p.p.h.  respectively.  And 
mechanical  features?  Here,  again,  headliners  tra¬ 
ditionally  lead  the  field  in  number  and  nature  of 
developments  to  help  you  produce  the  finest  editions 
on  schedule— with  time  and  work  savings— rock- 
bottom  maintenance  costs. 

Your  inquiry  will  get  prompt  attention— and  there’s 
no  obligation.  Contact  Goss  today. 


go  on  edition 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC.  \ 

The  leader  In  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service  I  | 

and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  *  I 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


On  Nov.  1,  1%2,  the  regular  suh- 
poription  rate  of  $2  a  year  and 
for  two  years  for  DRUG  NEWS 
V^'EEKLY  becomes  effective.  At  that 
time  tlie  special  introductory  sub¬ 
scription  rate  of  $1  a  year,  which 
was  offered  when  the  paper  was 
launched  in  Sept.,  1%1,  will  he 
terminated. 


Richard  Atkins  has  rejoined  Fair- 
child  Publications,  after  a  stint  with 
the  S.  .Army  Rcser\’es,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  department  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY.  Mr. 
Atkins  originally  became  associated 
with  Fairchild  in  1952,  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  news  department  of  DA1L\ 
NEWS  RECORD,  later  spent  one 
and  a  half  years  in  the  Army,  and 
subsequently  served  as  military  and 
aviation  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  and  hosiery  and  millinery- 
news  editor  for  WOME.N’.S  WEAR 
DAILY. 


Eiarl  Lifshey,  who  writes  the  “If 
You  Ask  Sle”  daily  column  for 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 

will  be  the  featured  guest  speaker 
at  the  service  committee  meeting  of 
the  Electronic  Industries  .Assn,  in 
New  York  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Lifshey  will 
speak  on  “Ignorance  Is  Bliss — If 
You  Can  Afford  It.” 


The  Fall,  1%2,  edition  of  Fairchild’s 
“Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear”  Directory 
came  off  the  press  this  week.  7,101 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are 
listed  in  the  Directory  for  use  by 
buy«*rs  of  this  merchandise. 


M  rs.  Phyllis  Loutner  has  joined  the  - 
Fairchild  News  Service  as  a  space 
correspondent  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ! 
She  will  report  for  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY,  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  FOOTWEAR  NEWS, 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY. 


Martin  Gottfried  of  the  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS  editorial  staff  will 
be  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  16-18, 
where,  with  members  of  Fairchild’s 
Washington  bureau,  he  will  cover 
the  annual  merchandising  and  man¬ 
agement  conference  of  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Assn,  at 
the  .‘statler-Hilton  Hotel. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories, 


23-Man  Sports 
Staff  Realigned 

Los  Angeles 

Paul  Zimmerman,  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times'  23-man 
sports  staff,  announced  a  round- 
robin  of  personnel  switches  and 
additions  for  the  fall  season. 

Allen  (Bob)  Thomas,  makeup 
man  and  auto  writer,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Bill  Dredge  as  Auto  Edi¬ 
tor  and  continue  to  cover  sports 
cars  and  allied  subjects  for 
sports. 

Bob  Seizer  has  left  to  join 
Tom  Harmon  as  writer  with  the 
latter’s  television  show.  Mike 
Erickson,  key  copy  boy  who  has 
written  ski  columns,  replaces 
Seizer  in  prep  sports  coverage 
and  will  continue  his  ski  col¬ 
umns. 

Mel  Zikes,  who  covered  boat¬ 
ing  and  professional  basketball, 
goes  to  the  Times’  suburban  sec¬ 
tions.  Jamie  Curran  comes  back 
to  sports  makeup  after  a  period 
with  the  zones. 

Added  to  the  staff  is  Jeff 
Prugh,  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  His  beat  will 
include  boating. 

Football  coverage  calls  for 
vetei'an  A1  Wolf  to  cover  the 
UCLA  Bruins,  with  Charlie 
Park,  from  the  old  Mirror's 
staff,  covering  the  USC  Trojans. 

Danny  Hafner,  who  came 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
la.st  January,  will  cover  pro 
basketball. 

*  «  * 

Maebelle  Fi’LLERton,  .society 
editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  sailed  to  Europe 
Aug.  30  on  the  S.S.  France. 

*  *  « 

Dan  H.  Spies,  a  former  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Fremont 
(Nebr.)  Guide  &  Tribune — now 
director  of  publicity  at  Carroll 
College,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

>■>  *  * 

James  J.  Packman,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Mil- 
u'aukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and 
San  Francisco  Call-Btilletin  — 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Confidential  •  Nationwide 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.  Financial  6-8700 
Chicago  2,  Mlinok 


personal 


HORSE  PLAY — Hub  Keavey,  chief  of  the  AP  bureau  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  conspired  with  a  press  agent  to  bring  Mr. 
Ed,  the  talking  horse  of  television,  to  a  surprise  party  for  Hub's  secre¬ 
tary,  June  Richey,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Herald-Examiner  building. 


advanced  from  public  relations 
director  to  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Golden  Gate  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco. 

*  *  Hfi 

Thomas  J.  Halpin,  Albany 
manager  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service — named  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

William  Griffith  —  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  United  Nations  as 
correspondent  for  Religious 
News  Service  and  for  the  Living 
Church,  a  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zine.  Mr.  Griffith  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Religious  Pub¬ 
licity  Council. 

4=  ♦  4: 

Lewis  J.  Iaird — from  UPI, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  manager  of 
the  UPI  bureau  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  replacing  Alan  D.  Resch, 
who  resigned  to  return  to  his 
family’s  newspaper  at  Silver 
City,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Roger  H.  Ferger  Jr. — from 
the  national  sales  department  of 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen 
News  to  the  Ia)s  Angeles  sales 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  and  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  Co. 

*  *  * 

Norris  E.  Adams,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Maitrice  j.  Gardner — from 
retail  advertising  manager, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal, 
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to  same  post  on  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press.  William 
L.  Sackett — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Hanchett — from  sports 
.staff.  Van.  Nays  (Calif.)  News, 
to  editor  of  house  magazine  for 
Atomics  International. 

V  *  « 

Shari  Wigle,  June  graduate 
of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Indiana 
— to  women’s  department  of  the 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News. 

•  *  ♦ 

Randolph  Linthurst,  for¬ 
merly  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times — to  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gary  Roland — to  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Ontario  (Ore.) 
Argus-Observer,  replacing  Dan 
Uyemura,  who  resigned  to  enter 
Reed  College  in  Portland,  Ore. 
Also  joining  the  make-up  staff  of 
the  paper  is  Dan  McCracken, 
replacing  Dee  Baker,  who 
resigned  to  enter  Oregon  State 
University. 

*  *  * 

Mike  McGhee — to  the  Bums 
(Ore.)  Timcs-Hcrald  as  re- 
liorter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Blanche  S.  Miller — to  the 
Vale.  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enterprise 
as  reporter. 

*  * 

Gerald  Teague,  city  hall  and 
police  reporter  for  the  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Bulletin  —  appointed 
public  information  officer  for  the 
City  of  Anaheim,  filling  a  vac¬ 
ancy  left  by  Carl  Hatfield,  who 
resigned  to  establish  a  public 
relations  partnership  with  DoUG 
L  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  8,  1 D62 
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David  E.  Knapp  —  promoted 
from  city  editor  to  editor  of  the 
Lamesa  (Tex.)  Daily  Reporter, 
succeedinpT  O.  G.  Nieman,  editor 
for  the  past  four  years. 


Miles,  reporter  for  the  News, 
Orange  County,  of  Garden 
Grove,  Calif. 


Robert  R.  MacLaugiilin, 
former  newspaperman  in  Kans¬ 
as,  Vermont  and  California — 
now  picture  consultant  for  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
publishing  house. 


Robert  Davis,  former  Orange 
County  courthouse  bureau  chief 
for  Los  Angeles  Examiner — to 
rewrite  staff  of  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegrayn. 


Marvin  Pike  —  from  AP, 
Albany,  to  correspondent  at 
Buffalo,  replacing  Thomas  R. 
Benton,  resigned.  Charles  W. 
Dumas  —  from  the  Roehester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  back  to 
AP,  Albany,  which  he  left  three 
years  ago  for  a  state  position. 


Robert  Perlman — from  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune, 
West  Covina,  Calif.,  to  copy  desk 
of  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
Co.sta  Mesa,  Calif. 


Ed  Tunstall,  news  editor  at 
AP,  New  Orleans — named  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  bureau  at  Boston. 
Thomas  Dygard — from  Birm¬ 
ingham  to  New  Orleans;  Ross 
Hagen — from  Atlanta  to  Birm¬ 
ingham. 


Vera  Moorman — from  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers,  of  Wayne, 
Mich.,  to  cityside  staff  of  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 


Henry  Walter,  political  re- 
.7/5  nunt.ngron  unve,  aan  po, -ter  for  the  Yorfc  Worfd- 

Telegram  &  Sun  for  10  years — 
resigned  to  work  with  group 
Lx-Mirror  Ldltors  sponsoring  U.  S.  Attorney  Roh- 

On  L.A.  Labor  Paper  ert  Morgenthau  for  the  Demo- 
Los  Angeijis  gubernatorial  nomination. 

Expansion  and  revamping 
plans  for  the  Los  Angeles  Citi- 
Dorothy  Parnell,  women’s  zen,  long-established  weekly 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  newspaper  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel  for  many  years,  and  a  County  Federation  of  Labor, 
member  of  the  staff  for  33  years  AFL-CIO,  were  announced  by 
— retired.  Don  Harris,  new  editor. 

♦  ♦  *  Mr.  Harris,  former  labor  edi- 

Verne  C.  Hohl  —  promoted  tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror, 

■  .ioined  the  federation’s  public 
relations  staff  several  months 
ago.  His  new  appointment  fol¬ 
lowed  the  death  of  Editor  Ralph 
Roddy  last  month. 

Bill  Miller,  former  Mirror 

telegraph  editor  who  has  been  Richard  J.  H.  Johnson,  a 
working  extra  at  the  Pasadena  member  of  the  .staff  for  28  years 
Independent  Star-News  sports  — named  to  the  new  post  of 
department  and  Los  Angeles  manager,  special  projects,  at 
Times  copy  desk,  has  joined  the  New  York  Times.  He  will 
Mr.  Harris  as  his  assistant  in  have  charge  of  staff  communica- 
both  public  relations  and  editing  tions  and  the  newspaper’s 
the  newspaper.  (Continued  on  page  40) 


Don  L.  Johnson — from  the 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and 
Telegram  to  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  as  outdoors 
writer. 


M ALVIN  R.  Goode — from  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier,  where 
he  has  been  a  reporter  and 
public  relations  repre.sentative 
since  1948,  to  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  news 
staff  at  the  United  Nations. 


7  New  Staffers 
On  St.  Louis  Daily 

St.  Louis 

Recent  additions  to  the  news 
.staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
Deniorrat  are: 

John  Angelides,  of  the  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review. 

George  P.  Monaghan,  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

J.  Allan  Merritt,  of  the  St. 

Louis  Bureau  of  Associated 
Press. 

Timothy  J.  Hogan,  North  Da¬ 
kota  state  manager  of  the 
United  Press  International. 

Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  Journalism  School. 

Nicholas  Del  Calzo,  of  the 
graduate  school  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Judith  Ann  Jenkins,  former 
Cape  Girardeau  and  Columbia, 

Mo.,  reporter  and  editor  for 
book  publishing  firms. 
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Howard  Whitman 

I2-Instalmpnt  Special 


MAKING  MARRIAGK 
MORE  REWARDING 


For  October  release,  this  Is  the  big  special  series  for  this  Foil. 
Reprint  booklets  provide  profit  to  newspapers. 


Essential 

Books 

for  the  editor’s 
reference  shelf 
'  • 

CHAMBERS'S 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY 

New  Edition  1962 

The  Great  of  All  Nations  and 
All  Times  —  up-to-lhe-niinute 
biographies  of  the  famous  and 
the  infamous;  4,000  new  en¬ 
tries — more  than  l.'i,000  in  all. 
1,432  pages  Sl.S.OO 

• 

WHO'S  WHO  1962 

latest  edition  of  this  famous 
reference  is  up  to  date  with 
nearly  1,000  new  biographies. 
Edited  in  England,  this  is  the 
most  reliable  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  all  fields,  in  all 
parts  »>f  the  world.  $24.00 

• 

THE  STATESMAN'S 
YEARBOOK  19^2-63 

Edited  by  S.  H.  Steinberg 

9Qth  annual  edition  of  this 
one-volume  encyclopedia  of 
facts  on  every  country  in  the 
world,  including  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  1,720  pages 
$9..>0 

• 

THE  ANNUAL 
REGISTER  OF 
WORLD  EVENTS 

Edited  by  fvison  Macadam 

A  review  of  the  year  1%1. 
Factual  records  of  all  events 
of  any  lasting  importance  on 
the  world  or  local  scene  in 
science,  economics  and  fi¬ 
nance,  arts,  literature,  law, 
religion,  etc.  Index,  maps 
$2.">.()0 

• 

At  your  bookstore 
or  direct  from 

ST  MARTIN'S 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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speakers  bureau.  A  former  for- 
ei^i  correspondent,  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ei'GENE  B.  Mack,  former 
newspaperman,  has  rejoined 
Maurice  Feldman-Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  New  York,  after  10 
months  at  Fort  Bragp»  N.  C. 

*  * 

Peter  Webb,  a  former  UPI 
correspondent  abroad  —  now 
United  Nations  bureau  chief  for 
S’eu'fiu'eek. 

♦  *  * 

James  Powers,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  columnist — to 
the  University  of  Richmond  as 
assistant  public  relations  di¬ 
rector. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Daws  Thompson,  former 
chief  of  the  state  house  bureau 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Netve  at 
Trenton  —  named  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  at 
$12,000  a  year. 

’  *  +  * 

Alan  L.  Schrader — resumed 
duties  as  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times 
after  11  month  of  duty  with  the 
Air  Force. 

*  *  * 

Bryce  White  —  from  the 
news  staff  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier  to 

the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 
as  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Russell  Sackett,  a  former 
magazine  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  —  resigrning 

from  Life  magazine,  where  he 
has  been  sports  and  adventures 
editor,  to  edit  the  new  slick- 
paper  weekly,  Seattle  Argus. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  B.  Perez  Sr.  —  from 
city  circulation  manager,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin,  to  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  circula¬ 


tion  director  (A1  Fink)  of  Ha¬ 
waii  Newspaper  Agency  Inc. 
Munetatsu  Saito — from  home 
delivery  supeiwisor  to  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

«  ♦  He 

Karl  Portera,  state  capital 
reporter  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  resigned  to 
be  director  of  information,  Ala¬ 
bama  Highway  Department. 

i|e  :|c  « 

Maylon  Nicholson  —  re¬ 
turned  from  the  National  Guard 
duty  to  state  editor,  Mont- 
nomery  Alabama  Journal.  Bob 
Raymond — moved  to  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Ht  Hf 

Jim  Carr  —  from  photogra- 
nher,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  to  UPI  bureau  at  St. 
Louis.  Replaced  by  Harry  Cook. 

*  4<  * 

Thomas  R.  Reno  —  from 
snorts  editor,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette,  to  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  National  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

• 

Newsweek  Promotes  3 

The  appointments  of  two  gen¬ 
eral  editors  and  one  bureau  chief 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Osborn  Elliott,  editor  of  News¬ 
week.  Dwight  Martin,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  formerly  head 
of  the  Bonn-Berlin  Bureau,  was 
named  a  general  editor  in  charge 
of  The  Americas.  Irwin  Good¬ 
win,  of  the  London  Bureau  was 
named  a  general  editor.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  staff.  New  York. 
Peter  Webb,  an  associate  editor 
and  former  London  chief,  was 
named  United  Nations  Bureau 
Chief. 

• 

Collis  Resists 

Joseph  F.  Collis  has  resigned 
as  a  vicepresident  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  to  accept 
appointment  to  the  position  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record.  A  guild 
member  since  1937,  he  was  ANG 
president  from  1953  to  1959. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Caindan  Courier  Pott 
Phlladelehia  Dally  Newt 
Paitaie  Harald  Nowi 
W.  B.  Saunderi 


Tronton  Tlmoa 
Briitol  Daily  Courlar 
Now  Bruniwlek  Homo  Nowi 
Patorion  Eoonlnt  Ntwt 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILOiNfi.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  LOcatt  3-9882 


Philip  F.  Hampson 

Chicago  Veterans 
To  Honor  Hampson 

Chicago 

Philip  F.  Hampson,  executive 
director  of  the  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Charitable  Trust  and 
Cantigny  Trust,  has  been  elected 
as  the  Press  Veteran  of  1962  by 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Hampson,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  newspaperman 
since  1911,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  association  for  the  past 
20  years. 

Albert  R.  Madsen,  chairman 
of  the  veteran  newspapermen’s 
organization,  in  announcing  his 
selection,  said  Mr.  Hampson  is 
the  14th  newspaperman  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Press  Vet  award. 

Mr.  Hampson’s  first  position 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  a 
vacation  job  in  the  newspaper’s 
reference  room  in  the  summer 
of  1911.  He  became  a  full  time 
member  of  the  reference  room 
staff  in  1913,  a  job  he  held  until 
the  fall  of  1917,  when  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  United  States  army.  He 
served  in  the  army  for  25 
months;  18  of  these  were  spent 
overseas,  in  France. 

In  February,  1920,  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
son  returned  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  a  reporter.  A  few 
months  later  he  became  day 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune.  That  work 
was  light,  he  recalls,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cable  rate  of  $1  per 
word.  Later  he  became  one  of 
the  two  members  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  first  cable  desk;  the  other 
was  Cable  Editor  Joe  Pierson. 
One  of  his  duties  was  to  de¬ 
cipher  stories  radioed  from 
Europe.  He  states  that  “this 
job  was  not  without  its  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

At  the  height  of  the  real 
estate  boom  in  1926,  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
son  was  appointed  assistant  to 
A1  Chase,  real  estate  editor. 
When  the  depression  struck  real 
estate,  he  helped  out  on  the  fi- 
1  nancial  desk.  He  went  back  to 
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the  cable  desk  for  a  brief  period 
but  returned  to  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  in  1931. 

News  of  the  railroad  and  auto¬ 
mobile  industries  became  more 
or  less  a  specialty  of  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
son,  who  was  active  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Chicago  Rail¬ 
road  Fair  in  1948  and  helped 
to  promote  the  Chicago  Lake 
Front  Fair  on  the  same  site  in 
1950. 

In  January,  1952,  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
son  became  financial  editor  of 
the  Tribune.  He  resigned  from 
this  position  in  September,  1956, 
when  he  was  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Charitable  Trust  and 
the  Cantigny  Trust. 

• 

Perry  Sends  Britt 
Couple  to  Palatka 

John  H.  Perry,  president  of 
the  John  H.  Perry  Newspapers, 
has  announced  that  Robert  L. 
Britt,  publisher,  and  his  wife, 
Lora  S.  Britt,  editor,  of  the 
Delray  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour- 
nal,  have  been  transferred  to 
similar  positions  with  the  Palat¬ 
ka  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

The  Britts  replace  David  S. 
Arthurs,  who  has  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Palatka 
paper  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
will  become  special  co-ordinator 
for  Perry  Publications  Inc. 

Frank  Ciccone,  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Delray  Beach 
News-Journal,  will  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Britt  founded 
the  Delray  Beach  Journal  in 
1948  and  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
News  in  1955.  They  sold  both 
papers  in  1959,  the  Journal  to 
the  Perry  organization  and  the 
News  to  Boca  Raton  interests. 
The  Journal  was  merged  with 
the  Delray  Beach  News  and  the 
weekly  News-Journal  became  a 
daily  publication  last  March. 


In  Postal  Service 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

LeRoy  B.  (Hunk)  Anderson 
has  left  the  Kenosha  News  staff 
to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  to  the  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Regional 
Office  of  the  Unit^  States  Post 
Office  Department.  He  worked 
for  the  News  for  nearly  11  years 
as  reporter  and  photographer. 

• 

Heads  Info  Office 

Ottawa 

G.  Hamilton  Southam,  of  the 
Southam  newspaper  family,  has 
been  appointed  Head  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Division  of  the  Ex-  ■ 
temal  Affairs  Department  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Southam  has  just 
returned  from  Warsaw  where 
he  was  Canadian  Ambassador  to 
Poland  for  the  past  three  years. 
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PROTECTION  . . .  for  your  newspaper  microfilm 
PRESERVATION  . . .  o/  valuable  history  for  posterity 
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.  .  .  both  are  assured  in  Micro  Photo’s 
specially  built  archival  master  microfilm 
vaults  in  Cleveland  where  millions  of  feet  of 
negative  newspaper  microfilm  are  protected 
for  our  newspaper  customers  and  for  future 
generations. 


These  publishers  have  recognized  their 
duty  to  posterity  by  preserving  their  news¬ 
papers  on  microfilm. 

Micro  Photo  has,  in  turn,  provided  the  kind 
of  archival  storage  which  will  assure  that 
the  newspaper  will  be  preserved. 


Master  negatives  of  newspaper  microfilm  .  .  . 
some  dating  back  to  the  18th  century  .  .  .  are 
under  the  constant  care  and  full-time  super¬ 
vision  of  Mary  Yamamoto,  vault  librarian  for  ten 
years,  and  assistant  Ruth  Ponn. 


Behind  solid  masonry  walls,  over  336  million  newspaper 
pages  are  stored  in  1000  foot  rolls  .  .  .  safe  from  fire,  flood, 
improper  atmospheric  conditions  .  .  .  and  scissors! 
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Los  Angeles  County  Served 
By  Variety  of  Newspapers 


Los  Angeles 

There’s  no  newspaper  “monop¬ 
oly”  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
according  to  a  study  by  the 
UCLA  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research. 

(Los  Angeles’  major  dailies 
were  reduced  from  four  to  two 
last  January  w’hen  the  morning 
Examiner  and  afternoon  Mirror 
ceased  publication.) 

The  21  small  daily  newspapers 
and  some  300  weeklies  and 
bi-weeklies  continue  to  thrive, 
according  to  the  county  survey 
by  Miss  Judith  N.  Jamison,  a 
public  administration  analyst. 

In  her  study,  titled  “The  Com¬ 
munity  Press  and  the  Metropo¬ 
lis,”  she  says  the  remaining  two 
large  dailies  (Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Los  Angeles  Herald-  Exam¬ 
iner)  are  capable  of  serving  the 
vast  area  “because  of  long 
experience  and  great  economic 
organization  .  .  .  needed  for  the 
complex  system  of  gathering, 
distributing  and  marketing  of 
ideas  on  newsprint.” 

How  can  the  smaller  news- 
l)apers  compete?  Miss  Jamison 
offers  this  answer: 

“The  characteristic  spraws  of 
a  megalopolis  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  has  destroyed  the  cohesive 
municipal  corporate  entity  of 
our  forefathers,  in  which  dis¬ 
cussion  of  issues  and  joint  deci¬ 
sions  could  be  made. 

“The  contemporary  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  cannot  have  the  same 
personal  impact  as  the  paper 
representing  one  w'ell  recognized 
community.” 

Miss  Jamison  notes  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  foreign-language  and 
(dhnic  group  dailies  in  the  area, 
too,  plus  papers  for  special  audi¬ 
ences  in  such  fields  as  law  and 
labor. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  krco  in  touch  with  marketinq. 
adverti«inq.  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


“No  other  metropolitan  area 
(with  the  probable  exception  of 
Chicago)  has  as  many  weeklies 
and  bi-w'eeklies  as  does  Los 
Angeles  County,”  she  .says. 

But  the  suburlian  dailies,  she 
says,  “are  best  suited  to  give 
full  treatment  to  local  issues,  to 
l)e  further  supplemented  by  tbe 
community  weeklies  which  can 
giv'e  space  to  personalities  with¬ 
in  neighlxtrhoods.” 

• 

Chi  Tribune  Salutes 
Italiun-Aiiierieaiis 

Chicago 

Chicago’s  Italian  -  Americans, 
their  trials  and  tribulations, 
were  featured  in  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Sunday  magazine  section  on 
Aug.  19. 

The  section  told  of  the  Ital- 
ian-Americans’  role  in  making 
Chicago  the  robust  and  some¬ 
times  lusty  city. 

Francis  Coughlin,  in  one  re¬ 
port,  derided  the  stereo-type 
Italian  gangster  as  pictured  on 
television  and  movie  screens. 
Many  industrial  firms  which 
bear  Italian  names  were  cited 
and  another  .staff  writer,  Gordon 
Gould,  gave  a  report  on  the 
social,  economic  and  political 
situation  in  the  home  country. 
• 

New  Paper’s  Staff 

MlLWArKEE 

Jerome  F.  Borkoski,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Reporter 
which  is  about  to  become  a  tab¬ 
loid  daily,  has  announced  the 
appointments  of  Lee  Roy  Larson 
as  assi.stant  to  the  publisher  and 
director  of  public  relations  and 
promotion ;  Edward  Hunter,  edi¬ 
torial  counselor;  A1  M.  Elewitz, 
managing  editor;  Clifford  Nall, 
business  manager. 
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PHOTON 


For  the  broadest  line  of 
phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  available  anywhere. 


Wilmington,  Mass. 


Wide  Gains 
In  Magazine 
Field  Seen 


Seattle 

A  measurement  of  the  vast 
potential  of  the  Sunday  news- 
pajier  magazine  was  presented 
here  by  Craig  Ballantyne,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Montreal 
Star’s  Weekend  Magazine. 

The  future  holds  a  top  place 
for  a  product  with  broad  con¬ 
sumer  interests;  meanwhile  the 
general  magazine  field  is  tend¬ 
ing  toward  specialization,  he 
.said  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
here  recently. 

The  successful  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  a  general  consumer 
magazine  for  Sunday  readers 
and  locally  it  will  be  directed 
at  the  local  market,  he  forecast. 

“Local  or  general,  it  will  be 
a  product  that  everyone  on  the 
paper  will  be  proud  of  and  a 
joy  for  the  advertising  sales¬ 
man,”  he  said. 

Such  a  magazine,  above  all, 
will  be  entertaining  because  it 
will  complement  the  news 
columns,  Mr.  Ballantyne  empha¬ 
sized. 

Faro  and  Upbeat 

It  will  have  pace  throughout. 
It  will  in  general  be  positive  and 
up-beat.  The  reader  target  will 
be  broad  because  there  will  be 
no  space  for  “fragment  groups.” 
Cross-words,  stamp  and  needle 
information  must  go,  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

There  will  be  continuity  from 
issue  to  issue.  There  also  will 
be  character  and  flavor.  Lots  of 
color,  full-bleed  pages  and  easy- 
to-read  type  wmU  be  hallmarks. 
The  magazine  will  be  stitched, 
he  also  suggested. 

The  Canadian  editor  said  he 
believes  there  is  a  solid  place 
for  newspaper  magazines.  He 
also  believes  in  the  two-way  ap¬ 
proach  provided  by  local  and 
national  magazines  in  the  same 
edition. 

Both  magazines  should  com- 
jilement  the  newspaper,  but  in 
different  areas. 


Al  Taylor’s  PROVEN  , 

Coin  Operated  Newsstands  SALES 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp.  *  Revenue 

Il48i  Hart  St..  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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IN  OFFICE— r-rederlck  L.  Rush- 
ton,  left,  of  the  Worcester 

(Mass.)  Telegram,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors,  is  pictured  with  John  G. 
Trezevant,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 

secretary. 


Editors  must  continue  to  fight 
for  space.  Yet  that  battle  is 
pointless  if  management  is  not 
convinced  that  a  better  maga¬ 
zine  is  worthwhile  from  the 
long-term,  money-making  view¬ 
point,  he  warned. 

In  the  advertising  rate  field, 
he  said,  some  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines  have  trapped  themselves 
by  setting  rates  so  high  that 
the  size  of  the  product  is  re¬ 
duced.  This  is  especially  true  of 
syndicated  magazines,  he  com¬ 
mented. 

This  process  is  self-defeating 
because  the  reader  is  being 
cheated,  Mr.  Ballantyne  de¬ 
clared. 

Presiding  over  sessions  here 
was  Philip  W.  Porter,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  His  AASFE  term 
ends  at  the  year’s  end  when  he 
will  be  succeeded  by  Frederick 
L.  Rushton,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram.  Mr.  Porter  takes 
office  as  chairman  of  the  Comics 
Council,  in  October. 

John  G.  Trezevant,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  with  Max  Konopt,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  treasurer. 

The  tightly -knit  AASFE 
group  also  voted  to  expand  its 
membership  slightly.  The  limit 
of  50  members  will  be  raised  to 
the  extent  that  associate  and 
honorary  members  will  now  be 
in  addition  to  this  number  of 
active  members,  it  was  voted. 

Chester  Gibbon,  Seattle 
Times,  host  chairman,  received 
the  praise  of  J.  A.  Blethen, 
executive  editor  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times,  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  luncheon. 

I  • 

Sunday  Dropped 

Taylor,  Texas 

The  Taylor  Daily  Press  has 
dropped  its  Sunday  edition  and 
I  switched  the  color-comics  section 
j  to  the  Friday  edition.  The  Press 
is  now  published  Monday 
through  Friday. 
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Second  in  a  Series 


HOW  DIRECT  MAIL  HELPS 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

There  are  three  ways  a  newspaper  can  enhance  its  position  by  using 
Business  Mail  as  a  complementaiy  medium :  1.  to  sell  its  own  advertising 
to  selected  customers,  2.  to  merchandise  its  advertising,  and  3.  to  increase 
its  circulation  within  a  specific  area. 

Here  are  three  cases — taken  from  three  award-winning  newspapers  —  of 
how  direct  mail  improved  newspaper  advertising. 


I.  The  Washington  Post,  by  using  Business  Mail  to  sell  its  advertising  space,  increased  its  linage 
15%  in  one  year,  while  gains  for  all  United  States  newspapers  were  9%  in  the  same  period.  Here 
is  a  list  of  the  type  of  advertiser  solicited: 


•  School  suppliers, 

at  back-to-school  time 

•  Booksellers 

•  Builders  and  real  estate  developers 

•  Advertising  agencies 


•  Financial  institutions 

•  Aviation  and  air  carrier  companies 

•  Retail,  food,  hardware  and  garden  stores 

•  Automobile  dealers 

•  Hotels  and  resorts 


The  above  classes  of  advertiser  were  pre-sold  on  using  newspaper  space  by  the  Washington  Post’s 
careful  use  of  direct  mail. 


II.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  uses  Business  Mail  to  merchandise  the  advertising  of  its  customers 
))y  advising  retailers  by  mail  that  a  forthcoming  ad  will  appear  on  a  certain  date  .  .  .  and  suggests 
that  retailers  replenish  stocks  of  the  item  to  be  advertised.  Frequently,  they  also  suggest  that  the 
retailer  display  a  copy  of  the  Inquirer  ad  at  the  point-of-sale. 

III.  The  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  Daily  News  use  Business  Mail  to  increase  their  circulation 
within  a  specific  area,  as  shown  by  the  following  case  history. 

In  a  recent  test  campaign  designed  to  cover  57,000  houses  in  a  part  of  Chicago,  a  combination  of 
business  mail  and  neighborhood  newspapers  were  used.  The  mailing  costs  were  $70  per  thousand 
homes,  against  $10  per  thousand  at  the  newspaper  rate.  “The  combined  results  were  satisfactoiy,” 
states  the  Promotion  Department.  “In  attempting  to  saturate  a  small  area,  we  would  not  consider 
using  either  medium  alone.  They  obviously  complement  one  another  when  used  properly.” 


There  are  times  when  both  media  can  and  should  be  used 
in  combination.  They  work  best  when  they  work  together. 


THE  BUSINESS  MAIL  FOUNDATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Look  to  INTERTYPE 


...FOR  EFFICIENT 
MIXED  COMPOSITION 

Take  the  Intertype  Model  F,  for  example. 
Simplest  of  all  mixers,  it  sets  complex 
copy  at  straight  matter  speed.  It  takes 
only  a  flip  of  the  finger  to  change  the 
draw  of  mats  from  one  magazine  to  the 
next.  And  no  shortage  of  matrices  for 
assembly,  thanks  to  continuous  distribu¬ 
tion.  Shifting  magazines,  too.  is  fast 
and  easy.  Intertype  does  it  with  power. 


Ask  us  to  show  you  how  you  can  make 
more  profit  with  Intertype  Mixers. 


INTERTYPE  Company 


360  Furman  Street.  Brooklyn  1.  New  York 


A  Division  of  Harris-lnlerivpe  Corporation 


|L  i  I  tions.  Since  we  had  no  photo- 

”nn|ni>l  QTnp  engraving  department  of  our 

llUtw  LUIIIU  own,  we  had  to  depend  on  an 

_  _  _  outside  source.  Frequently  we 

could  not  use  last-minute 
_  I  pictures.  We  decided  to  try  elec- 

'  tronic  enpravinf?.  The  results 

have  far  exceeded  our  most  opti- 
mistic  expectations.” 

After  copy  and  plates  are 
mounted,  the  Photo-Lathe  pro- 
duces  65-line  black  and  white 
halftone  metal  plates 

The  speed  has  made  it  pos- 
O  sible  for  the  Dallas  News  to 

m  illustrate  late-breakinp  stories. 

W  Truax  cited  pictures  of 

~^SKr  i  several  tornadoes,  two  plane 

^  i  |i  crashes  and  a  number  of  auto 

y  wrecks  as  examples. 

Color  Plates 

For  about  two  months  the 
Dallas  News  used  its  Photo- 
wr^"'  yjt.  Lathe  only  for  black  and  white 

Tom  Simmons,  associate  managing  plates.  Then  Chief  Photographer 
editor,  marks  selections  for  color  Walter  Sisco  began  experiment- 
reproduction  on  black-and-white  ing  with  bromide  color  positives. 

negative  prints.  He  and  his  assistants,  with 

Robert  Jealouse,  stereotype 
a  be  matted  or  used  for  di-  superintendent,  and  his  crew, 

,  developed  a  method  of  producing 
T\\g  Dallas  Mommu  News,  \\a&  color  plates  in  about  half  the 
?n  using  a  Photo-Lathe  for  ^jj^g  ordinarily  required, 
arly  a  year.  They  figure  a  four  and  one- 

I^a.i-Minule  Pictures  hour  span  from  negatives 

to  color  plates.  On  at  least  two 
W.  W.  Truax,  assistant  man-  occasions  the  News  has  gone  to 
ing  editor,  reports,  “We  press  with  color  within  six 
nted  to  broaden  photographic  hours.  In  addition  the  Dallas 
I'erage,  particularly  in  our  paper  uses  the  machine  to  re- 
:45  A.M.  and  1:15  A.M.  edi-  produce  wash  drawings  as  tint  adhesive  under  this  barrer  to 

backgrounds.  hold  the  cuts  in  register  when 

I  In  order  to  take  maximum  ad-  ^g  nioJd  the  matrix.  It  is  im- 

i  vantage  of  the  Photo-Lathe’s  portant  to  put  the  adhesive 
flexibility,  the  Dallas  News  under  the  bolster  because  if  it 
’  made  changes  in  its  stereo  and  jg  p^t  under  the  printing  area 

mat-making  departments.  jt  ^jn  show  up  in  the  final  job. 

Mr.  Jealouse  described  the 
stereo  operation  as  follows:  I^ayout  Supplied 

“We  receive  these  cuts  with  _ ,. _ 

Ia  Barrer  ofabout%  all  around  ^ 

the  cut.  This  IS  used  for  mount-  Editorial  Room, 

ing  purposes  and  is  necessary  important  that 

^  because  we  put  a  small  strip  of 

^  m  Photo-Lathe  plates  are  shave  it  to  .900  and  with  the  cut 

^  f  I  *  *  cut  on  ordinary  paper  trimmer,  being  .020  this  gives  US  .920  and 

I  imiM  i*  About  '/2  inch  of  dead  metal  is  (Continued  on  page  46) 


Eddy  Wheeler,  color  lab  techni¬ 
cian,  selects  Agfacolor  negative 
for  printing.  Most  photos  are 
made  on  120  Agfacolor;  some 
are  on  4x5  Agfacolor.  Other  color 
transparencies  from  outside  are 
also  handled. 


Walter  Sisco,  Dallas  News  color  department  chief,  shows  cylindrical 
shape  of  plate  after  removal  from  cutting  cylinder  on  the  Photo-Lathe. 
The  plate  is  flattened  by  reverse  bending.  Note  that  color  plates  are 
45-degree  angles  on  one  sheet  of  metal. 
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Plate  is  bent  in  reverse  on  a  cut¬ 
ting  cylinder,  covered  with  c'oth 
padding. 


% 


Plain  Dealer  Adds 
4  Wrapper-Feeders 

The  Cleoeland  Plain  Dealer 
has  installed  four  Combination 
Model  AWF  Bottom  Wrapper- 
Feeders  purchased  from  Wire- 
tyer  Corporation,  East  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  This  brings  to  six 
the  number  of  AWF  machines 
now  in  operation  at  the  Plain 
Dealer.  The  first  two  units  were 
installed  a  year  ago. 

Combination  Model  AWF 
serves  as  an  underwrapper  and 
inline  feeder  to  fully  mechanize 
“The  printing  easel  is  adapted  semi-automatic  tying  machines, 
from  a  dye  transfer  register  It  features  a  pneumatic  squeez- 
l)oard  by  adding  a  hinged  cover  er-timer  which  straightens  the 
glass.  Masking  bands  the  same  sides  of  the  bundle,  aligns  it  on 
proportion  of  the  the  underwrap  and  paces  the 
finished  print  containing  regis-  operation  and  pusher  arms 

which  position  the  bundle  in  the 
register  marks  print  tying  machine  and  activate  the 
through  to  the  paper,  and  the  tying  operation.  Capacity  is  26 

to  30  bundles  a  minute. 


Photo-Lathe 


{Continued  from  pane  45) 


this  is  desirable  because  it  gives  Masking 

us  a  little  more  squeeze  and  a  registered  on 
l)etter  middle  tone  line  which  of  easel.  At 
cour.se  is  the  hardest  to  pick  up.  marks  are  ins 

“We  use  a  Burgess  Color-Tex  Tlien  Eastn 
(No-Pak)  Matrix  on  these  and  paper  is  pui 
they  are  molded  on  a  direct  fhp  register  p 
pressure  molding  machine  with  laid  on  the  pa 
about  as  much  pressure  as  they  three  succes 
will  stand.  We  mold  with  a  sheet  through  red, 
of  .040  butcher  paper  next  to  the 
matrix  and  then  a  .025  stainless 
steel  board  and  a  ground  Bake- 
lite  board  on  top. 

“The  Color-Tex  Matrix  is 
practically  dimensionally  stable  size  and 
and  there  is  very  little  shrink¬ 
age.  VV’e  do,  however,  check  the  ter  marks  are  taped  to  the  glass, 
registration  of  the  molds  in  the  The 
matrix  after  drying,  before  cast¬ 
ing  plates.”  margins  are  in  perfect  framing. 


RETIRED  --  Charles  H.  Scherb, 
Wood  Flong  Corporation  mid- 
western  representative  for  36 
years,  retired  on  September  I.  He 
completed  his  stereotype  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  Dayton,  and  received 
his  50-year  pin  from  the  same  lo¬ 
cal  last  year.  Mr.  Scherb  joined 
Wood  Flong  in  1926  and  became 
the  second  dry  mat  salesman  in 
the  country.  He  will  reside  with 
his  wife  in  Denver. 


Water-Based  Ink 
Used  in  Australia 


The  Brisbane  Courier  in  Au.s- 
tralia  ran  a  Carnation  Milk  ad 
in  color  with  water-based  ink 
recently  with  excellent  results. 
This  te.st  followed  runs  with 
water-based  inks  by  several  U.S. 
newspapers. 

The  Carnation  Milk  ad,  mea.s- 
uring  15  in.  by  seven  columns, 
was  printed  black,  plus  red  spot 
color. 

The  black  content  of  the  ad, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  page, 
was  printed  in  the  orthorlox  oil- 
base  black  ink. 

One  printing  press  ran  a 
water-ba.se  red  ink  as  a  test  rur, 
on  the  ad  and  also  in  the  stop 
press. 

The  main  advantages  of 
water-base  inks  in  color  work 
are  rapid  drying,  lack  of  pene¬ 
tration,  and  lack  of  strike¬ 
through. 

These  features  become  very 
critical  when  printing  “wet-on- 
wet”  ROP  color. 

I.  B.  Kerr,  the  Courier-Mail’s 
production  manager  said  the 
splendid  coverage  and  lack  of 
strike-through  of  the  water- 
base  ink,  was  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  on  ROP  color  in  Australia. 


&  ONE  FONT 


THAN  ANY  OTHER 

TYPESETTING  MACHINE! 


One  PMOK)  lYPOsrroR  and  one  $15  basic  film 
font  produces  175  sizes... and  an  amazing  total 
of  2800  variations  in  size,  slant  and  proportion. 
Any  other  lettering  machine  would  require  2800 
individual  fonts  — a  staggering  outlay  of  cash!  — 
to  do  what  is  simply  and  easily  accomplished  by 
the  Pitoio  lYPOstioR  and  only  one  film  font! 
1  he  1*11010  TYP0SI10R  with  a  complete  library  of 
500  fonts  can  produce  1,400,000  different  sizes, 
slants  and  proportions.  Just  15  selected  fonts 
gives  you  an  efficient  typographic  and  hand  let¬ 
tering  department.  Any  member  of  your  staff 
can  operate  the  photo  TYPOstiOR  and  produce 
unlimited  lettering  variations. 


FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE 

and  actual  lettering  samples 
provides  all  the  facts.  Write 
_  for  them  today  on 
I N  C  ■  your  letterhead ! 


Rothwell  Named 
By  Crabtree  Firm 

R.  W.  Crabtree  &  .Sons 
Limited  of  Leeds  and  London, 
manufacturers  of  printing  j)ress 
equipment,  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  L.  J.  Rothwell,  as 
president  of  R.  W.  Crabtree  & 
Sons  (Canada)  Limited.  He  has 
lieen  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  20  years. 
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305  EAST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

Sales  and  service  officei:  Photo  Typositor  Sales  A  Service,  Miami,  Fla.  •  Photo  Typositor  Sales  & 
Service,  Detroit,  Mich.  •  A.  E.  Heinsohn,  Denver,  Colo.,  Phoenix,  Aria.  A  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  • 
Foster  Type  &  Equipment  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  Lew  Wenzel  &  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Dallas, 
Tei.  A  Houston,  Tex.  •  Grafic  Litho  Supply,  Austin,  Tax.  A  Arlington,  Tex.  •  Roberts  Supply  Co., 
Inc.,  Los  Angelas  A  San  Francisco,  Calif.  •  George  R.  Keller,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  ■  A.  D.  Coy,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.  •  Turner  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  • 
Wenzel  Graphic,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Simplified  Administration  Methods  Co.,  Inc.,  Montreal,  Can. 
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are  you  remeiting 
DOLLARS— instead 


If  you're  still  "getting  along"  with  stoop-ond-shovel 
hand  loading  and  old-fashioned  furnace,  chances  ^ 
are  you're  remelting  dollars  as  well  as  metal  — 
dollars  that  not  only  will  pay  for  an  efficient, 
modern  NOLAN  installation,  but  bring  a 
healthy  return  on  your  investment  as  well! 

Isn't  it  time  to  discover  how  to  cut  your  loading 
time  as  much  as  95%  —  and  over-all  remelting 
costs  by  50%?  These  savings  can  be  yours  —  starting  now  I 


SIBLE  IMPRESSIONS  are  produced  by  the  imprinter  machine 
(  made  by  hand  stamping.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  unit  s 
I,  36-inch  flexographic  printing  attachment.  With  this  type 
g,  the  ink  is  supplied  in  exact,  constant  amounts  so  that  the 
imprints  are  uniform  throughout  the  production  run. 

I  special  roll  which  is  revolving 

lUnrinTRl  continuously  in  an  open  ink 

lllipi  lllivi  trough.  This  roll  contacts  an  en- 

_  III-.-  —  -  graved  steel  metering  roll  which 

3S  MidUS  applies  the  ink  to  self-aligning 

r  *  rubber  type,  which  is  positioned 
nnr  DaII  on  the  printing  drum.  This  type, 

makes  a  sharp,  clear 


in  turn, 

impression  on  the  paper. 

Since  the  ink  is  supplied  in 
exact,  constant  amounts,  the 
imprints  are  uniform  through- 
and  cuts  newspaper  out  the  production  run.  The 
.i’raps,  the  New  York  ink  metering  feature  makes 
has  "made  this  operation  possible  production  of  quality 
“  ■  ‘  imprints  and  makes  flexographic 

printing  highly  suited  for  the 
Times  high  speed  operation. 

Previously,  the  newspaper  «  ■  —  * 

had  to  hand  mark  the  wraps  in  HGdQS  FOrGinBII 

These  in-  rnno  r*v  Oi-p 


By  using  an  automatic  sheet¬ 
ing,  slitting  and  imprinting  ma¬ 
il  bine  which  simultaneously  ad¬ 
dresses 

bundle  wraps, 


fa.ster,  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  than  was  formerly  possi- 


five  separate  steps, 
eluded:  Stencil  making,  stencil 
listing,  hand  application  of  the 
galley  to  the  kraft  paper  and 
mbber  stamping  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  bundle  size. 

Since  the  new  machine,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Industrial  Marking 
Kiiuipment  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  marks  and  slits  in  one  cycle, 
these  functions  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  resulting  in  considerable 
savings  in  time  and  cost  to  the 
!':iper. 

Eliminates  Expense 

Another  expense  eliminated 
hy  the  new  unit  is  the  use  of 
individual,  pre-cut  sheets.  The 
imprinter,  built  to  handle  a  full 
traft  paper  roll,  cuts  the  paper 
nto  predetermined  sizes  and 
narks  them  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition,  the  machine  pro- 
luces  impressions  which  are 
su  re  legible  than  those  made  by 


TYPICAL  INSTALLATION— 1-ton gasor 
electric  space-saving  furnace,  (inset)  com¬ 
plete  with  "Melt-Lift"  automatic  loader. 


Pn44iUtu^  P^ie4>d. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

Ziiimaiei  giuen 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


ROME,  N.Y. 


“For  two  years  we  studied 
plants,  equipment  and  offset 
newspapers.” 

Last  August  he  ordered  a  24- 
Goss  Suburban  Offset 


mauc  bauuuudiT  page 

*  Press,  and  entered  into  negotia- 

CIllA  DoCIlIt  tions  with  Friden  for  Justo- 

fllUl  rillw  llU«Mll  writers.  For  display  lines  he 

settled  on  the  Headliner. 

James  E.  Charlet,  publisher  “We  still  use  considerable  hot 
of  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf-  type  in  our  operation,”  he 
Chronicle,  says  he’s  happy  with  declared.  “We  set  classifieds  and 
the  changeover  to  offset  printing,  most  of  the  body  type  of  display 
“Our  reasons  for  converting  ads  on  Linotypes.  In  our  opinion, 
to  offset  w'ere  developed  because  this  is  still  the  fastest  method 
of  the  peculiar  problems  en-  for  this  type  of  material, 
countered  in  the  production  of  11  “As  a  matter  of  company 
weekly  newspapers,  one  monthly  policy,  we  do  not  reveal  oper- 
publication,  and  the  daily  ating  figures.  We  will  be  glad  to 
Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle  in  one  show  an  interested  publisher 
plant,”  he  said.  how  we  do  what  we  do,  but  we 

He  was  using  nine  Linotypes,  would  appreciate  an  advance 
five  of  them  equipped  with  Tele-  appointment  because  we  try  to 
typesetter  units,  three  perfor-  maintain  production  .schedules 
ating  units,  two  Ludlows,  two  and  indiscriminate  visiting  is 
Elrod  machines,  two  Fairchild  somewhat  of  a  handicap  when 
Engravers  and  all  the  other  deadlines  are  bearing  down.” 
equipment  considered  necessary  Mrs.  Charlet  took  over  as  Per- 
in  an  efficient  hot  type  operation,  .sonnel  Manager.  She  inter- 
His  press  was  a  16-page  Duplex  viewed,  tested  and  employed  all 
on  to  the  slab  to  a  point  where  a  of  the  new  production  people. 
Tubular  in  good  operating  con-  • 

,  New  Plant  Begun 

About  two  years  ago,  we  ® 

became  convinced  that  develop-  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

ments  in  the  production  of  news-  A  new  site  is  being  cleared 
papers  by  the  offset  method  were  here  for  the  construction  of  a 
rapidly  reaching  a  point  v'here  plant  for  the  Pine  Bluff  Com- 
it  was  becoming  rather  obvious  mercial  and  the  Commercial 
that  this  method  would  be  the  Printing  Company.  The  location 
best  method  for  an  operation  is  on  'Third  Avenue  beside  the 
such  as  ours,”  Mr.  Charlet  said.  Cotton  Belt  Railroad’s  main  line. 


DOING  THE  TWIST — One  of  fhe  most  modern  pieces  of  newspaper 
conveyor  equipment  has  been  installed  at  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 
Manufactured  by  Ferag  Fehr  &  Reist  AG.,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  the 
equipment  replaces  a  conveyor  installed  in  1936.  The  conveyor  speed 
is  controlled  from  the  press  room  according  to  the  speed  of  the  presses. 
There  is  another  speed  control  on  the  packing  chute  in  the  mailing  room. 
A  series  of  arms  on  the  60  foot  channel  hold  the  papers  in  place. 


Daily  and  Weekly 
Share  Offset  Press 


Athens  Texas  Athens  Printing  took  delivery 
Conversion  to  offset  reproduc-  of  the  four-unit  Vanguard  from 
tion  with  a  Vanguard  web-offset  the  Cottrell  Company,  a  division 
press  has  been  completed  by  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
Athens  Printing  Company,  pub-  to  replace  their  eight-page  flat- 
lishers  of  the  Athens  Daily  Re-  bed  letterpress. 
view  and  Athens  Weekly  Re-  With  installation  of  an  Inter- 
view.  type  Fotosetter  for  composition 

The  Daily  Review,  with  circu-  other  than  straight  matter,  the 
lation  of  3,610,  is  published  two  newspapers  will  be  com- 
Monday  through  Saturday  as  posed  completely  by  photocompo- 
an  eight-page  standard  newspa-  sition. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


William  Ginsberg— Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


•  CONSULTATION 


quick  color  changes  are  easy  to  make,  no  longer 
messy,  with  these  Hoe  Colormatic*  ink  containers.  Each  container 
holds  enough  ink  for  at  least  40,000  standard  size  pages  of  aver¬ 
age  color  content.  Quick-snap  couplings  make  changing  or  removal 
rapid,  simple,  and  foolproof.  Color  change  is  handled  by  merely 
sliding  in  a  container  of  solvent,  flushing  out  lines,  and  then  re¬ 
placing  with  desired  new  color  ink  in  another  container. 

’Trademark 


a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 
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SERIES  540 


The  fasteit  machine  availa¬ 
ble  for  mixed  composition 
and  display  work. 


Wilmington,  Mass 


the  Cold  Type  Computer.  He  is 
working  on  a  similar  device  that 
will  give  the  count  for  type  set 
in  hot  metal. 

Heretofore,  a  printer  marking 
up  an  ad  for  composition 
searched  the  pages  of  the  Photon 
^  type  book  to  ascertain  the  space 
that  copy  would  occupy  when 
set  in  various  type  faces  and 
sizes.  The  Cold  Type  Computer, 
■  in  effect,  converts  style  book 
chine  used  by  the  Times  for  type  charts  to  a  wheel.  Instead 
setting  some  of  its  display  ads.  of  fumbling  through  the  pages 
The  roller-like  device  dreamed  of  a  book,  a  quick  flick  of  the 
up  by  Mr.  Hecht  computes,  by  roller  reveals  all  pertinent  in- 
the  turn  of  a  wheel,  the  number  formation. 

of  characters  of  a  font  of  Photon  Mr.  Hecht  has  been  on  the 
type  that  will  fit  a  specific  line  photocomposition  crew  for 
length.  He  calls  his  invention  three  and  a  half  years. 


By  using  this  method,  the 
seven  or  eight  trucks  needed  to 
transport  the  press  from  San 
Francisco  will  be  able  to  drive 
on  to  the  slab  to  a  point  where  a 
crane  can  pick  up  the  various 
units  and  position  them. 


Gadget  Computes 
Lines  for  Photon 


Los  Angeles  Eorpman  Named 

Orange  Coast  Publishing  Co.  nainea 

has  begun  a  $300,000  expansion  San  Francisco 

program  which  will  double  its  Edward  J.  Griesmeyer  has 
production  capacity  within  the  been  named  executive  foreman 
next  two  months,  it  is  announced  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
by  Walter  Burroughs,  president  cle’s  composing  room.  He  was 
of  the  company.  for  15  years  assistant  produc- 

Publishers  of  three  editions  of  tion  manager  and  general  com- 
the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  posing  room  foreman  of  the 
Orange  Coast  Publishing  Co.  is  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
situated  in  Costa  Mesa-Newport 
Beach,  adjacent  to  the  vast 
Irvine  Ranch,  site  of  a  future 
campus  of  the  University  of 
California  and  a  planned  indus¬ 
trial-commercial-residential  com¬ 
plex  with  an  anticipated  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  100,000. 

Combined  daily  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  three  editions — 
the  Costa  Mesa  edition,  the 
Newport  Beach  edition,  and  the 
Huntington  Beach  edition  — 
increased  16.6%,  from  18,000  to 
21,000,  between  February  and 
June. 

Approximately  $120,000  of  the 
expenditure  will  be  for  a  120-by- 
78  foot  addition  to  the  present 
building;  and  the  remainder  for 
new  equipment.  Most  of  the 
equipment  cost  will  be  for 
improved  press  facilities. 

The  press,  previously  used  by 
the  San  Francisco  Shopping 
News,  is  a  five-unit  Scott.  It  is 
described  as  “excellent  for  a 
newspaper  of  this  size  because 
of  its  flexibility.”  One  more  unit 
is  being  purchased. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  con¬ 
struction  is  that  the  pit  for  the 
press  will  be  dug  and  lined,  and 
the  concrete  slab  will  be  laid, 
then  the  press  moved  in.  Erec¬ 
tion  of  the  steel  columns,  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  beams,  laying  the  roof 
and  construction  of  the  walls 
will  follow. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


PRODUCED 

UNDER 


.LL-1l  44-j — lii 


ACCURATE 

QUALITY 

CONTROL 


In  making  all  Beveridge  Mats,  rigid  quality  control  starts  with  raw  materials 
and  is  carried  through  the  complete  manufacturing  process.  For  the 
newspaper  field  results  of  such  control  are  plainly  evident  in  one-piece 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK  packless  mats,  BEVERIDGE  HI-SPEED 
and  BEVERIDGE  MULTI-CAST  mats.  Each  enables  you  to  attain 
uniformly  high  reproductions— the  utmost  in  mat  satisfaction. 

And  quality  control  applies  equally  to  mats  for  the  syndicate  field 
where  BEVERIDGE  "RED”  CONTRAST,  the  market’s  most  readable 
of  all  mats  and  BEVERIDGE  "500”  SYNDICATE,  a  strong,  low  density, 
almost  indestructible  mat — are  demonstrating  daily  their  outstanding 
advantages. 

May  we  send  you  information,  samples  or  give  you  a  plant  demonstration 
on  any  of  the  above  mats? 
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Bv  Thomas  P.  Bruno 


Thomas  P.  Bruno  of  fhe  ANPA  Research  Insfifufe  setting  the  automatic 
programming  of  the  paper  roll  handling  truck. 


COLOR-FULL  NEWSPAPERS 


COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 


•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUALITT 

fll9t'5  A 


mounted  flush  with  the  floor,  it  is  rivetless  and  boltless.  All  The  pulling?  device  itself  is 
Consequently,  it  offers  no  components  of  the  chain  are  called  the  Conveyor  Dor.  It  con- 

obstruction  to  any  type  of  drop-forg:ed  with  a  breaking  sists  of  a  four-wheele<l,  drop¬ 
wheeled  vehicle  or  person,  givinp  strength  of  48,000  pounds  per  forced  section  with  a  hing^ 

the  advantage  of  unobstructed  link.  forward  lip.  This  forward  lip 

flow  of  traffic  through  any  area  The  wheels  that  are  used  to  allows  the  tow  bar  to  slip  into 
while  still  being  able  to  perform  convey  the  chain  through  its  position  and  then  prevents  it 

from  slipping  back  out  again. 

The  chain  is  of  the  type  that 
can  ffex  either  vertically  or  hori¬ 
zontally.  Consequently,  there  is 
no  limit  as  to  how  high  the 
chain  can  climb  nor  is  there  a 
limit  as  to  how  steep  a  down¬ 
ward  position  the  chain  can  go 
as  it  acts  as  a  brake  in  this 
position.  Since  it  is  ffexible,  it 
has  easy  maneuverability  around 
turns. 

There  are  no  special  tools 
required  to  assemble  or  dis¬ 
assemble  the  tow-conveyor  cliain. 

The  drive  is  a  vertical  cater¬ 
pillar  drive  unit  that  utilizes  a 
vertical  drive  shaft  reducer. 
This  can  be  supplied  according 
to  individual  job  requirements. 
On  the  drive  unit  at  the 


They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
course! 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 

Sfort  now 
DXroHersJ 
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•  ARCHITECTURE 

•  ENGINEERING 

•  PLANNING 


Jlcsearch  Center,  the  output 
shaft  is  in  the  upward  position. 
This,  too,  can  be  varied  to  suit 
job  conditions. 

The  drive  sprocket,  which  is 
utilized  to  convey  the  chain,  is 
mounted  directly  in  the  gear 
rt'ducer.  This  factor  is  unique 
inasmuch  as  all  exposed  gears 
are  now  enclosed,  insuring 
•safety,  long  life,  easy  lubrica¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance-free 
operation. 

At  the  Research  Center,  the 
drive  unit  is  equipped  with  a 
Reeves  variable  speed  unit.  It 
allows  us  to  vary  our  chain  speed 
from  40  feet  per  minute  to  120 
feet  per  minute.  This  gives  us  a 
ratio  of  3  to  1.  The  Reeves 
variable  speed  unit  is  a  mechani¬ 
cal  speed  changer. 


The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  drive  unit  itself  is  its  instan¬ 
taneous  safety  cutout  device.  An 
example  of  a  conventional  safety 
cutout  device  is  a  shear  pin. 
Shear  pins,  such  as  those  util-  i 
ized  on  outboard  motors,  neces¬ 
sitates  man-power  and  man¬ 
hours  to  remove  and  replace.  On 
the  Anchor  Steel  and  Conveyor 
Comi)any’s  drive  unit,  a  patented 
safety  cutout  is  provided.  This 
safety  unit  operates  on  a  torque  ; 
principle.  If  a  mechanical  jam- 
up  would  occur  somewhere  in 
the  sy.stem  causing  the  motor  to  i 
turn  harder,  this  would  create 
an  increase  of  torque  on  the  out-  ; 
|iut  shaft.  A  spring  loaded  hut-  ; 

■  Slug  Clippers 

■  Quoins 

■  Rezlon^’  Base 

■  Make  Up  Turtles 

■  Aluminum  Chases 

Send  for  our  free  catalog— 
everything  for  the  newspaper 
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ton  is  provided,  and  the  spring 
is  calibrated  for  slightly  more 
pounds  of  torque  than  the  drive 
shaft  can  produce  under  normal 
conditions.  Consequently,  when 
an  increase  in  torque  is  sensed 
by  the  spring,  it  forces  the 
button  away  from  the  drive 
shaft  causing  contact  with  a 
switch,  shutting  the  unit  down. 
The  unit  then  resets  itself  after 
the  operator  has  cleared  the 
obstructions. 

At  the  Research  Center  the 
drive  unit  is  pit  mounted,  again 
offering  no  obstruction.  This  pit 
provides  easy  accessibility  to  the 
motor  and  drive  unit. 

A  feature  in  the  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  automatic  chain  slack 
take-up.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  telescoping  device 
immediately  following  the  drive 
unit.  With  this  device,  no  slack 
can  occur  in  the  chain  itself. 


The  total  length  of  the  chain 
at  the  Research  Center  installa¬ 
tion  is  290  feet.  There  are  eight 
90-degree  turns  in  the  complete 
system  and  two  30-degree  turns. 

Platform  Trucks 
The  platform  trucks  were 
developed  by  SI  Handling  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Switch-Cart  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  name  for  a  development 
of  SI  which  allows  the  program¬ 
ming  and  dispatching  of  plat¬ 
form  trucks  to  predetermined 
points  via  towline  conveyors  for 
automated  material  handling. 
Switch-Cart  systems  are  now  in 
use  in  manufacturing,  ware¬ 
housing,  freight  handling  opera¬ 
tions,  and  newspaper  handling. 

The  programmed  platform 
tow-conveyor  trucks  supplied  by 
SI  for  the  installation  at  the 
Research  Center  consist  of  plat¬ 
form  trucks  20  inches  wide,  84 


inches  long,  and  12  inches  high. 
They  are  of  all  steel  construc¬ 
tion  and  are  equipped  with  a 
swivel  turn-table  top  that  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  ball  bearing  block. 
Incorporated  in  this  block  is  a 
lock  that  locks  the  turn-table  in 
a  standard  position.  The  wheels 
are  2"  x  8",  90  durometer  rubber 
with  shielded  ball  bearings.  The 
weight  of  a  single  cart  is 
approximately  250  pounds.  The 
carts  used  have  accumulation 
bumpers  which  are  used  in  order 
to  prevent  one  cart  from  ram¬ 
ming  into  another  cart.  The 
accumulation  bumper  is  tied 
directly  into  brakes  located  on 
the  truck. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  whole 
system  is  that  the  programmed 
tow-conveyor  trucks  have  sta¬ 
tions  marked  on  the  front  of  the 
truck.  This  enables  an  operator 
(Continued  on  patfc  52) 
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A  partial  view  of  the  track  system  at  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Easton.  This  view  shows  an  180°  turn  in  the  foreground, 
a  straight  run  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left  a  test  spur  indicating  the 
versatility  of  this  complete  track  system  and  programmed  tow  conveyor 
trucks. 


Tow-Carts 

{Continued  from  page  ol) 


to  select  several  stations  before 
dispatching  the  truck.  The  truck 
will  automatically  stop  or  switch 
off  at  the  stations  predetermined 
by  the  operator.  This  automatic 


programming  makes  possible 
mechanical  selectivity  for  use 
in  loading  or  receiving  of  news¬ 
print  rolls.  It  can  also  be  use<l 
for  selectivity  of  a  special  type 
of  paper.  At  the  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  this  system  will  be  used  to 
receive  newsprint  rolls  from  an 
elevator,  place  them  on  storage 
racks  by  means  of  the  tow-con¬ 
veyor  truck,  and  automatically 
pick  up  the  rolls  and  transport 
them  to  preselected  spiders  in 
the  reelroom.  The  empty  carts 
will  receive  the  butt  end  of  the 
rolls.  There  is  no  danger  of  a 
truck  injuring  or  hitting  an 
obstruction  since  the  accumula¬ 
tion  bumper  will  automatically 
brake  the  truck  and  disengage 
the  tow  bar  from  the  conveyor 
chain. 

The  capacity  of  the  trucks 
utilized  at  the  Research  Center 
is  2,500  pounds.  However,  trucks 
of  other  capacities  can  be 
obtained.  A  feature  that  was 
added  for  test  purposes  is  a 
mechanical  switching  device  that 
takes  place  within  the  conveyor 


chain  itself.  This  new  patented 
switching  device  will  eliminate 
all  moving  parts  that  are 
required  to  switch  a  cart  to  a 
station  or  spur  line.  It  will  also 
enable  the  cart  to  switch  to  the 
right  or  left.  This  versatility 
lends  itself  in  particular  to 
newsprint  handling.  The  ANPA 
Research  Institute  Research 
Center  was  the  recipient  of  the 
fir.st  installation  of  this  latest 
switching  device.  It  was  placed 
here  at  the  Research  Center  for 
further  testing  and  evaluation 
for  use  in  newspaper  plants. 

Many  Advantages 

This  installation  incorporates 
many  advantages  and  in  sum¬ 
marizing  the  complete  system, 
it  is  felt  by  the  WTiter  that  the 
following  advantages  are  applic¬ 
able  to  any  newspaper  regard¬ 
less  of  size: 

1.  Better  supervisory  control. 
Carts  will  automatically  go  to  a 
de.stination.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  movement  of  man-power 
for  transportation,  looking  for 
empties,  etc.  Employees  assigned 
to  a  given  job  have  no  reason 
for  being  elsewhere.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  existing  automatic 
systems. 

2.  More  constant  flow.  Once 
jiaper  is  on  the  towline,  it  moves 
along  a  predetermined  route  at 
a  given  speed ;  in  essence,  pacing 
the  operation. 

3.  More  effective  use  of  man¬ 
power.  By  material  going  auto¬ 
matically  and  immediately  to 
desired  destination  and  accumu¬ 
lating,  a  bank  of  work  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  a  worker  has  one 
specific  job  instead  of  several. 

4.  Smoother  work  flow.  Paper 
moves  in  and  out  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  less  chance  of 
being  misplaced  or  delayed. 

5.  Minimum  congestion.  With 
the  control  inherent  in  automatic 
systems,  the  operation  is  more 
orderly  and  less  congested. 

6.  Fewer  manual  jobs.  By 
automatically  moving  material 
to  exactly  where  it  is  needed  and 


retaining  it  on  wheels,  manual 
labor  is  reduced. 

7.  Safety  and  damage.  With 
the  planned,  orderly  system, 
there  is  less  opportunity  of 
equipment  and  personnel  being 
hit  by  powered  vehicles.  Note 
that  safety/accumulation 
bumpers,  which  will  cause  carts 
to  release  upon  contacting  an 
obstruction,  can  be  added  to  the 
carts  very  economically. 

8.  Peak  loads.  The  handling  of 
fluctuating  volumes  is  very 
expensive  when  man-power  is 
required.  With  an  automatic 
system,  fluctuating  volumes  can 
be  handled  very  economically 
without  changes  in  man-power. 

9.  Floor  spave.  By  not  tying 
up  floor  space  with  fixed  obstruc¬ 
tions  and  having  space  available 
for  multiple  use,  floor  space  can 
be  reduced. 

10.  Maintenance  and  reliabil¬ 
ity.  With  the  simple  controls 
available  in  automatic  dispatch¬ 
ing  systems,  highly  technical 
personnel  are  not  required  for 
maintenance  and  lost  time  due 
to  system  failure  is  minimized. 

11.  Low  initial  investment. 
Generally,  automatic  dispatch¬ 
ing  systems  can  be  installed  with 
a  relatively  low  investment  com¬ 
pared  to  other  types  of  auto¬ 
matic  systems.  With  the  large 
savings  possible  from  the  above 
factors,  the  return  on  investment 
is  substantial  where  the  system 
is  applicable. 

• 

Service  Plant 

Matrix  Contrast  Corporation 
has  opened  a  service  plant  and 
offices  at  325  West  Huron 
Street,  Chicago. 


Make-Up  Blocks 
Aid  Phototype 

“Foto  -  Chase,”  a  photome¬ 
chanical  make-up  system  devel¬ 
oped  by  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers,  is  being  field  tested  by  the 
Arizona  Journal  at  Phoenix 
which  sets  text  and  classified 
ads  on  ATF  Model  B.  Type-set¬ 
ters. 

“Foto-Chase”  speeds  make-up 
and  revisions  of  classified  ad 
pages  in  photoset-offset  news¬ 
papers.  The  “Foto-Chase”  sys¬ 
tem  adds  a  third  dimension  to 
the  two-dimensional  phototype¬ 
setting  product.  Developed  com¬ 
position  on  photographic  paper 
is  waxed,  mounted  and  trimmed 
on  column-widths  strips  of 
throw-away  base  material,  5/16" 
high,  which  will  be  sold  under 
the  ATF  trade-name  *‘3D  Foto- 
Base.”  A  strip-cutting  fixture 
adjusts  to  various  column  meas¬ 
ures. 

The  mounted  and  trimmed 
strips  are  then  cut  horizontally 
into  individual  ad-blocks  on  a 
separate  cutting  fixture.  Next, 
the  assembled  ad-blocks  are 
locked  in  page -size  “Foto- 
Chases”  and  photographed  for 
plate-making.  After  camera  the 
forms  are  immediately  ready  for 
revision  and  make-up  for  the 
next  issue  or  next  edition. 

Expired  ad-blocks  are  dumped, 
new  matter  inserted,  and  the 
cycle  is  repeated.  The  right¬ 
reading  ad-blocks  are  said  to 
be  more  legible  than  wrong¬ 
reading  slug  lines,  especially  in 
small  type  sizes. 
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•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Write 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


5000  CALVERT  RD. 


COLLEGE  PARK.  MD. 


PHONE  864-7677 
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A  new  kind  of  alchemy  revives  a  ghost  town 

Atlantic  City,  Wyoming,  was  founded  in  1867  by  pros-  worthless  red  rock  the  gold  miners  had  ignored.  Now, 

pectors  who  had  struck  gold  in  the  rugged  Wind  River  hundreds  of  men  are  working  at  a  new  installation  that 

Mountains.  During  the  next  few  years  they  dug  some  mines  the  taconite,  crushes  it,  separates  the  iron- 

$5  million  in  gold  out  of  the  earth  near  Atlantic  City  bearing  rock  from  waste,  and  reforms  it  into  useful 

(ignoring  a  body  of  low  grade  taconite  iron  ore  in  the  chunks  of  iron  ore.  And  U.  S.  Steel  is  shipping  the 

same  area);  and  the  little  mining  camp  became  one  beneficiated  ore  direct  to  its  Utah  steel  mills, 

of  the  liveliest  boom  towns  in  the  West.  When  the  gold  The  Atlantic  City  project  has  breathed  new  life  into  an 

ran  out,  Atlantic  City  died.  Almost  90  years  later,  U.  S.  almost  deserted  section  of  Wyoming.  But  more  impor- 

Steel  decided  that  Atlantic  City’s  half-forgotten  taco-  tant .  .  .  since  almost  95%  of  the  metal  America  uses 

nite  represented  a  potentially  vital  natural  resource,  is  steel  .  .  .  U.  S.  Steel  projects  like  that  at  Atlantic 

and  it  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  a  new  mine  and  City  are  assuring  a  steady  supply  of  iron  ore  for  years 

beneficiation  plant  to  turn  into  iron-rich  ore  the  once  to  come.  America  grows  with  steel. 


-s 


Automatically  mixes  up 
to  12  type  sizes,  16  type 
faces. 


Wilmington,  Mass 


JdIiu  B.  WohomlorfiT,  who,  liijyhspoed  luotropolitan  presses,” 
with  his  father,  John  F.  Weben-  he  said.  “While  web-offset  can 
dorfer,  pioneered  in  buildinp  run  1500  feet  a  minute,  to  pet 
rotogravure  and  offset  printing  the  high  quality  for  which  it  is 
l)resses  in  this  country,  is  now  famous  it  should  run  at  800  feet 
advocating  a  wedding  between  a  minute.  This  means  news- 
letterpress  and  web  offset  print-  i)a])ers  could  be  produced  at  the 
ing  in  newspai)er  plants.  rate  of  17,000  to  18,000  an  hour.” 

It  would  be  an  actual  ca.se  of  Mr.  Webendorfer  said  he  was 
two  living  moi’e  cheaply  than  a  firm  believer  in  slow  and 
one,  according  to  John  B.,  who  steady  printing,  although  his 
was  interviewed  in  Saugatuck,  company  literature  states  that 
Conn.  He  believes  such  a  wed-  the  “Webendorfer  Web  Fed 
ding  would  simply  cover  a  tran-  Press,  Perfecting,  with  30,000 
sit  ion  period  until  the  rapidly  impressions  an  hour  has  the 
growing  web-offset  process  production  of  six  single  color 
reaches  a  point  where  it  will  sheet  fed  offset  presses.” 
take  ov'er  completely.  Answ’ering  a  question  recently 

In  addition  to  saving  from  the  asked  by  a  newspaper  publisher, 
lower  operating  costs  of  offset,  Mr.  Webendorfer  estimated  that 
Mr.  Webendorfer  noted  that  by  composition  cost  of  web-offset 
adding  web-offset  to  present  is  just  half  that  of  letterpress, 
letterpress  facilities  and  run-  Overall,  he  believes,  that  pub- 
ning  them  together  would  save  lishers  can  cut  costs  25%  with 
publishers  the  cost  of  folders  cold-type  web  offset, 
that  range  from  $20,000  to 

$60,000,  or  more.  Australia 

“Publishers  could  get  the  high  To  put  web-offset  presses  in 
quality  printing  of  color  and  pic-  with  rotary  letterpress  to  be  run 
tures  that  offset  provides,  and  iointlv  all  that  would  be  reouired 


CHERRY  PANELING  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  pressroom  in  the  new 
home  of  the  Spencer  Newspapers  Inc.  in  West  Virginia.  A  theatre 
was  remodeled  in  a  $250,000  project.  A  four-unit  Vanguard  offset  press 
was  installed  in  conversion  to  cold  type  for  consolidated  operations  of 
the  Spencer  Times-Record  and  Roane  County  Reporter. 


Both  the  Webendorfers  live  in  Gravure  and  Pacific  Gravure. 
Connecticut.  The  father  is  86;  Mr.  Webendorfer  estimated  at 
the  son  61.  Obviously  the  son  is  one  time  that  95%  of  all  the 
the  active  one  these  days  since  newsi)aper  supplements  were 
the  family  sold  out  the  second  i)rinted  on  Webendorfer  presses, 
time  to  American  Type  Founders  The  son  joined  his  father’s  com- 
in  1938.  Webendorfer,  Sauga-  pany  in  1918. 
tuck.  Conn.,  is  listed  among  28  The  Webendorfers  sold  out 
makers  of  Web-Offset  presses  first  in  1928  to  Harris,  Seybold 
by  Modem  Lithographing  for  &  Potter,  now  Harris-Intertype, 
July,  1962.  Mr.  Webendorfer,  Inc.  The  younger  man  went  to 
when  interviewed,  stated  he  is  work  for  Harris  in  their  Derby, 
in  a  position  to  furnish  web-  Conn.,  i)lant,  which  was  subse- 
offset  units  in  any  size.  (luently  closed  down.  He  moved 

The  elder  Webendorfer  built  then  to  the  Harris  plant  in  Day- 
and  sold  the  first  rotogravure  ton  and  later  to  Chicago  and 
press  to  the  old  New  York  New  York  leaving  the  company 
World  in  1916.  The  company  finally  in  1931. 
grew  with  roto,  supplying  John  B.  Webendorfer  had  seen 
presses  to  such  firms  as  Alco  a  Web-Offset  press  manufac- 
Gravure,  Art  Gravure,  Neo  tured  by  a  German  firm  in  a 

book  publishing  plant  in  Cincin- 
nati.  The  Webendorfers  started 
PBIL  t  produce  Webendorfer  Sheet 

Fed  Offset  presses  and  couldn’t 
make  them  fast  enough  to  meet 
j  demands.  This  second  Weben- 

1  dorfer  company  was  what  was 

sold  out  to  American  Type 
Founders  in  1938. 

i  ^  Now  Webendorfer  hopes  to 

k  '7  make  a  third  come-back. 


run  an  extra  four  or  eight  pages  is  the  money  and  sufficient  space, 
in  with  regular  letterpress  edi-  according  to  Mr.  Webendorfer. 
tions,”  he  said.  But  he  declined  to  estimate  costs, 

*  .  .  a’  I.  since,  he  said,  so  many  individ- 

.Aiixious  to  fry  It  i  ^  i.  •  i  j  j  i 

ual  factors  are  involved,  and  he 

Mr.  Webendorfer  believes  in  would  not  go  into  details  of  the 
“starting  small”  and  then  grow-  joint  operation  of  the  two.  It 
ing.  He  would  like  to  work  with  depends  on  the  plant  layout,  he 
some  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  said. 

publisher  to  install  an  offset  unit  “I  know  it  has  been  done  suc- 
linked  in  with  a  letterpress  unit,  cessfully  in  Australia,”  he  said. 
The  product  would  be  run  into  He  recalled  he  had  been  in  com- 
the  letterpress  folder  and  “this  munication  many  years  ago  with 
hook-up  would  enable  them  to  the  Melbourne  Argus. 
run  the  two  processes  collectively  “Today  web  offset  is  boom¬ 
er  independently,”  he  said.  ing,”  he  said.  “But  publishers 

So  far  the  linking  of  the  two  who  have  expensive  letterpress 
l)rocesses  is  only  applicable  to  equipment  naturally  do  not  want 
newspapers  ranging  in  circula-  to  junk  it  all  at  once.  That’s 
tion  from  5,000  to  75,000,  Mr.  why  we  suggest  adding  web- 
Webendorfer  said.  offset  a  unit  at  a  time  and  run- 

“Offset  is  as  yet  too  slow  for  ning  it  collectively  with  letter- 

press. 

“One  of  the  recent  great  news- 

•  paper  successes  has  been  pre¬ 

printed  color.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  such  color  pages  should 
not  be  printed  in  the  same  plant 
at  the  same  time,  instead  of  pre¬ 
printed  in  rolls  and  shipped  for 
inserting  with  the  letterpress 
printed  pages. 

Natural  for  Sonic 

“Of  course,  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  feasible  depends  upon 
the  publisher’s  present  plant.  In 
some  plants,  web-offset  to  run 
jointly  with  letterpress  would 
fit  just  like  a  duck  in  a  pond.” 

Webendorfer  kicked  off  the 
development  of  Web  Offset  as 
far  back  as  1932. 


Oops! 


Polyfilm''*  needs  a  capital  “P.”  It’s  a  refjistered 
ti’ademark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polyethylene 
film  made  by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Onlp 
Dow  makes  Polyfilm  brand !  So,  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage  also 
apply  to  Polyfilm.  Like  other  good  trademarks, 


Polyfilm  should  be  guarded  by  correct  identifica¬ 
tion.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about  the  true 
source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  P  when  typing  Polyfilm 
or  mark  it  UC  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 
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PROMOTION 


A  Secretary’s  Poetic 
Trip  via  Newspaper 


The  Promotion-Piece-of-the-Week,  in  this  Department’s  view,  is 
the  following  poem  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Beverly  N.  Wilson, 
a  secretary  in  the  general  advertising  department  of  the  Norfolk 
\’irginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star.  Rawlings  Keefe,  manager,  gen- 
eial  advertising,  passes  it  along  for  geneial  use  in  promoting  The 
Newspaper: 


-MY  IMAGINARY  TRII 


You  say  the  cost  of  living's  rising 
It’s  about  to  get  you  down 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you  a  little  story 
To  help  wipe  away  your  frown. 

Today  I  traveled  ’round  the  world 
Oh,  you’re  doubtful  so  you  say? 
Well,  I  did,  and  then  I  came  back 
And  traveled  ’round  the  I’.S.A. 


I  attended  several  weddings 
And  social  parties  by  the  score 
I  met  Senators,  Statesmen,  the  President 
And  many  many  more. 

Then  1  went  on  a  buying  spree 

Boy,  how  the  money  flew 

Why,  I’ll  bet  I  bought  out  half  the  town 

Before  I  was  ever  through 


MARKETS  ARE  PEOPLE — Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  presenta¬ 
tion  uses  die-cuts  and  colored  maps  to  show  county  coverage  levels. 
Miniature  "leave-behind"  presentations  (bottom)  are  made  from  the 
pieces  cut  out  of  the  large  booklets. 


Sees  Offset  Growings  Full  Color  Pictures 

In  Sunday  Sections  Run  Back-to-Back 

Seattle  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

The  day  is  coming  when  Back-to-back  full  color  is  a 
metropolitan  dailies  will  begin  regular  feature  in  the  Hornell 
to  shift  to  offset  to  produce  Evening  Tribune  which  prints 
Sunday  magazines  and  comics  on  an  offset  press, 
sections,  according  to  Maurice  Recently  the  paper  presented 
E.  Cotton,  production  manager,  news  photos  in  color  on  Page  1 
of  the  Seattle  Tiuieit.  and  2  and  on  Page  9  and  10  in 

A  few  large  new'spapors  will  a  10-page  edition.  The  press 
be  turning  to  offset  for  these  was  run  at  top  speed  —  16,000 
Sunday  sections  w'ithin  a  year  per  hour. 

or  two,  Mr.  Cotton  forecast  in  According  to  Louis  G.  Buisch, 
addressing  the  American  As-  editor-general  manager,  an  elec- 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Fea-  tronic  register  control  niain- 
ture  Editors  here  recently.  Mul-  tained  satisfactory  registration 
tiple  problems  must  be  solved  at  various  speeds.  The  photos 
before  offset  printing  will  be  were  in  150-line  screen, 
fully  accepted,  but  tremendous  To  get  the  color  web  on  the 
gains  indicate  the  trend,  he  de-  outside,  a  48-foot  lead  was  run 
dared.  Major  problems  include  from  the  magenta  to  the  cyan 
the  need  for  an  ink  drying  at  printing  units, 
high  speeds  and  more  flexi-  Everything  was  done  by  the 

bility  for  page  makeovers.  Plate-  paper’s  own  personnel,  except 
making  already  has  l)een  cut  for  making  the  separation  nega- 
from  $40  to  $10  a  page,  he  tives.  Now,  Mr.  Buisch  said, 
reported.  separation  equipment  has  been 

•  ordered  and  all  of  the  work  will 

$77,326  for  Camp  ^  the^Tribune’s  shop. 

Rea.0,,  „f  .he’s,”  E*litor  .o  D.  C. 

Ti)iieit  had  contributed  $77,-  B.  T.  Richardson,  editor  of 
.‘526.74  to  the  1962  Times  .Sum-  the  evening  Toronto  Teh  gram, 
mer  Camp  Fund  as  of  the  etid  has  been  posted  to  Washington 
of  the  formal  appeal  in  mid-  to  do  a  daily  column.  ('harle.‘! 
August.  Approximately  .‘5,700  Nichols,  for  the  past  10  years 
needy  children  enjoyed  a  week  news  editor  of  the  Toronto  Tele- 
In  one  of  115  camps.  gram,  has  been  appointed  editor. 
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I  bought  a  boat  and  furniture 
A  house  on  an  acre  of  ground 
And  a  brand  new  shiny  auto 
Just  to  drive  myself  around 

You  say  I  must  be  wealthy 
To  have  traveled  so  far  today 
And  purchased  all  those  items 
Yes,  I  guess  it  looks  that  way 

But  this  was  a  trip  I  take  every  day 
And  I  do  it  with  so  little  spent 
Through  the  pages  of  my  daily  paper 
And  it  costs  me  just  five  cents. 

— Beverly  N.  Wilson 


For  further  professional 
preparation 

Evening  co-educmtional  classes 
bcKin  Sept.  27 

^'riling 


Stnictun*  &  Stylo.  Fiotltm, 
\on-Firtitm.  Solonco  Writ¬ 
ing.  INiffry.  Wiitiiiu  ftir 
Biisinoss  rs»*s 


"Advertising  in  the  ... 
rings  up  sales!" 

CARTOON  HAT  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED 

.  to  take  over  development  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  new  mat  service  specializing  in 
cartoons  tailored  to  newspaper  campaigns 
for  local  retailers  or  for  newspaper's  own 
promotion.  Some  investment  required. 
Write  to  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Edilinc*  t 

l-’tir  I'.iill.'till  «ritv  or  plntn,-: 
Inftiriiiiii ion.  s<*liuo)  oi  (teinTtil 
4 *olitiiil»ia  i  Nt  M  \ttik 

Voik.  Klvt'isitle  ^  2MMI 


(loluiiihia  lliiiversity 
School  of  General  Studies 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 


Creed  of  Eesponsibility 

/ 

to  its  Employees  •  to  its  Customers  •  to  the  Piiblie 


The  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY  be¬ 
lieves  that  its  service  offers  a  promotional  tool 
to  stimulate  sales  in  behalf  of  a  variety  of 
retail  enterprises.  It  believes  that  its  service  offers  a 
unique  means  of  actually  creating  an  extra  value;  that 
in  creating  this  value,  it  provides  profit  for  itself,  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  retailer  who  uses  this  service,  and  extra 
benefits  for  the  American  consumer. 

Tlie  company  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit.  It 
believes  firmly  that  a  fair  return  on  invested  capital 
and  the  application  of  human  energy  and  ingenuity  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  our  economic 
system. 

The  company  also  recognizes  that  any  business 
or  industry  must,  in  the  process  of  operating  to  make 
a  profit,  perform  necessary  or  desirable  services,  confer 
benefits  upon  others,  and  seek  no  more  than  a  fair 
return  from  its  enterprise. 

In  providing  its  service  to  retail  establishments 
throughout  the  country.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company  seeks  to  enable  merchants  better  to  compete 
for  their  share  of  business. 

In  making  possible  an  extra  value  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife  in  the  form  of  redemption  merchandise 
or  cash.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  tries 
to  provide  the  highest  possible  value  in  quality  of 
merchandise  for  the  stamp  saver,  or  to  give  the  highest 
possible  value  in  cash  redemption,  where  cash  redemp¬ 
tion  may  be  preferred  or  required. 

As  a  citizen  in  the  thousands  of  communities 
across  America  where  it  does  business,  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company  is  grateful  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  business  in  these  communities  and  accord¬ 
ingly  desires  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  obligation  through 


contributions  and  activities  in  these  communities. 
Likewise,  it  encourages  and  supports  the  participation 
of  its  employees  in  public  affairs  and  community 
activities. 

As  a  matter  of  company  policy.  The  Sperry  and 
I  lutchinson  Company  seeks  to  purch<Tse  materials  in 
areas  where  it  does  business,  whenever  such  purchases 
at  the  local  level  are  possible  and  economically  fea¬ 
sible;  and  in  keeping  with  this  belief,  the  company 
makes  purchases  from  manufacturers  in  virtually  every 
state  in  the  nation. 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  is  proud 
of  the  people  who  work  for  it.  Its  people  are  employed 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  tries  to 
provide  a  maximum  of  job  security,  a  sense  of  indi¬ 
vidual  human  worth  and  dignity  and  an  opportunity 
for  advancement  within  capabilities  for  all  its  em¬ 
ployees.  It  believes  in  providing  superior  working 
conditions  and  a  fair  return  for  effort. 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  American  system  of  political  democ¬ 
racy  and  free  economic  enterprise.  It  also  believes  in 
existing  political  machinery,  particularly  the  two  party 
system,  as  an  effective  means  of  assuring  continued 
political  vigor  and  a  society  marked  by  minimum 
need  for  government  in  economic  affairs. 

The  strength  of  any  political  system  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  intelligent  interest  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  its  constituents.  Consequently,  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company  has  a  vital  ioterest  in  polit¬ 
ical  affairs.  It  encourages  its  employees  to  vote,  to 
support  the  party  which  best  represents  their  con¬ 
victions,  to  support  the  candidates  of  their  choice,  and, 
should  occasion  arise,  to  stand  for  political  office. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY 
OF  THRIFT 
SINCE  1896 
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■■I  ■  ■  H  J  vure  processes.  Also  included  is 

Electronic  Engraver  Etched 

transmits  information  (written, 

Farchild  Name  h  Printing 

T  ,  1  .L  •  c  ij  j?  i.1.  u-  4.  first  automatic  exposure  and 

In  1948,  when  an  electronic  fields  of  the  graphic  arts,  the  ^^shout  equipment  for  process- 
device  to  produce  half-tone  en-  parent  organization  s  skills  and  ^  photopolymer  print- 
gravings  was  introduced,  news-  know-how  in  optics  electronics,  developed  by  DuPont, 

paper  publishers  and  commer-  and  precision  mechanics.  New 

cial  printers  were  both  over-  products  were  to  be  added  both  Prrs!^  Improved 

joyed  .  .  .  and  puzzled.  through  internal  development  ^  u  ^  i.- 

Their  joy  came  from  the  and  acquisitions. 

realization  that  they  now  had  Fairchild  soon  discovered  that  Quired  the  assets  of  the  lele- 
for  the  first  time  a  simple,  con-  it  had  cast  itself  in  a  more  typesetter  Corporation  and  since 
venient,  low-cost  method  for  complicated  role  than  that  of  a  then  has  developed  a  line  of 
producing  half-tone  engravings,  mere  equipment  supplier.  Be-  accessory  equipment  to  further 
The  new  electronic  engraver,  tween  1948  and  1955,  the  new  tape  operation  of  linecasting 
called  the  Scan-A-Graver,  far  engraver  had  literally  created  machines.  A  major  move  into 
surpassed  their  hopes.  It  w'as  a  photographic  revolution  in  the  printing  field  was  made  in 
compact,  easy  to  operate,  reli-  newspaper  publishing.  Small  1961  with  the  intrimuction  of 
able,  fast  and  within  the  finan-  dailies  and  weeklies  w'hich  sel-  a  web  perfecting  onset  press, 
cial  means  of  newspapers.  For  dom  carried  more  than  a  “mug-  Called  the  Color  King,  the  press 
many  newspapers,  especially  the  shot”  were  blossoming  forth  was  designed  for  newspapers 
small  dailies  and  weeklies,  it  with  full-page  and  double-spread  and  commercial  printers, 
opened  up  a  new  era  of  photo-  picture  layouts  of  local  people  Commenting  on  the  press  at 
journalism,  and  photo  advertis-  and  events.  Editors  and  adver-  its  formal  introduction  1961, 
ing,  of  being  able  to  compete  tising  managers  with  little  ex-  E.  P.  Tracht,  Division  Market- 
with  the  largest  metropolitan  perience  wanted  to  learn  more,  ing  Manager,  emphasiz^  the 
daily  in  news  and  the  use  of  To  satisfy  their  needs.  Fair-  press  as  “a  product  which  ex¬ 
photographs  in  retail  advertis-  child  began  a  training  program  emplifies  the  Division’s  objec- 
ing.  which  involved,  not  only  on-the-  tives  in  searching  for  and  per- 

Puzzling  to  them,  though,  was  spot  assistance,  but  also  the  fecting  new  and  better  products 
the  manufacturer  of  this  new  publishing  of  various  types  of  for  the  graphic  arts  industry.” 
device.  Few  —  if  any  —  of  them  aids.  Today,  Fairchild  Graphic  The  new  press,  he  emphasized, 
had  ever  heard  of  Fairchild  Equipment  still  emphasizes  would  help  to  improve  the  profit 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corpo-  training  and  field  assistance  as  position  of  publishers  and  print- 
ration.  They  soon  found  out  that  part  of  its  marketing  philoso-  ers,  offering  them  all  the  ad- 
the  company  was  a  recognized  phy.  vantages  of  offset  printing,  re¬ 

leader  in  industry,  not  in  their  Fairchild  experience  in  elec-  duced  overhead  costs,  faster  and 
field,  but  in  aerial  cameras,  op-  tronic  engraving  techniques  led  better  reproduction,  greater 
tics,  precision  mechanics  and  to  several  variations  of  the  flexibility  in  layout,  plus  color, 
electronics.  Their  reaction  was  original  electronic  engraver,  from  spot  to  four  color  process, 
understandable.  At  the  time,  it  These  include  a  dual  screen  en-  As  proof  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
took  a  bit  of  imagination  to  graver,  an  engraver  which  en-  Tracht  said  several  recent  im- 
jump  from  the  historical  bound-  larges  and  reduces,  and  an  elec-  provements  in  the  press  and  ac- 
aries  of  printing  to  the  em-  tronic  color  separation  machine,  cessory  equipment  have  made  it 
bryonic  frontiers  of  electronics  the  Scan-A-Color,  which  pro-  possible  to  increase  its  capa- 
and  instrumentation.  vides  an  economical  means  for  bilities  so  that  now  up  to  eight 

producing  color  corrected  sepa-  units  —  32  standard  or  64  tab. 

In  43  Countries  rations  in  50  minutes  for  use  in  pages  —  of  the  press  can  be  ar- 

However,  puzzlement  didn’t  offset,  letterpress,  or  gra-  ranged  for  producing  a  higher 
daunt  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  electronic  engraver.  In  fact, 
few  graphic  arts  inventions  have 
ever  enjoyed  an  equal  popularity 

and  market  acceptance.  Today,  — 4iP 

the  Scan-A-Graver,  Scan-A- 

Sizer  and  other  models  of  it, 

are  used  in  more  than  60%  of 

all  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 

papers  in  the  United  States  and  iK 

Canada,  plus  41  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

After  this  initial  success,  top  rl  ^ 

management  at  Fairchild  de-  '  ^  T 

cided  to  concentrate  some  of  the  ^ 

firm’s  technological  capabilities 
—  especially  in  electronic  scan- 
ning  techniques — in  the  graphic 
arts  industry.  This  re.sulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Graphic 

Equipment  Division  in  1955.  1  I 

The  new  Division’s  purpose  I  Ilk., 

w’as  to  extend  and  develop,  to  ^  ...  I 

its  ultimate  capacity,  the  tech-  ^  00^-W 

nology  represented  by  the  elec-  - - -  ”  ^ 

tronic  engravers,  and  of  explor-  NEW  in  +he  Fairchild  line  of  printing  equipment  is  the  light  touch 

ing  the  applications  in  other  standard  perforator  for  TTS. 


In  43  Countries 


NEW  in  the  Fairchild  line  of  printing  equipment  is  the  light  touch 
standard  perforator  for  TTS. 
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Fairchild  to  Buy 
Netc  Offset  Line 

The  signing  of  a  contract 
whereby  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation  would 
acquire  the  Davidson  Company, 
a  division  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  was  announced 
this  week  by  John  Carter,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Fairchild, 
and  J.  A.  Keller,  president  of 
Mergenthaler.  The  sale  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  ratification  of  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  stockholders. 

It  was  stated  that  Mergen¬ 
thaler  and  Fairchild  have  also 
entered  into  a  manufacturing 
contract  whereby  Mergenthaler 
will  continue  to  manufacture 
certain  Davidson  products  for 
Fairchild.  Davidson  produces 
and  markets  a  line  of  small  pre¬ 
cision  offset  presses  used  for 
job  and  production  runs  in  com¬ 
mercial  print  shops  and  in  cap¬ 
tive  printing  plants.  The  line 
also  includes  a  specialized  office 
systems  press  and  a  complete 
line  of  offset  supplies. 

volume  of  printing  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  press. 

Fairchild  Graphic’s  expansion 
hasn’t  slowed  yet.  At  the  ANPA 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  June,  the  company 
introduced  six  new  products 
which  it  will  market  to  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  These  products  include  a 
rapid  photographic  developing 
system,  several  models  of  tape 
perforating  machines  which 
greatly  widen  the  scope  of  tape 
operation  for  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment,  a  newspaper  counter 
which  accurately  counts  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  as  they  are  de¬ 
livered  from  presses,  and  a  fast, 
easily-operated  phototypesetting 
machine  which  will  set  from 
12  through  72  point  type  from 
one  letter  plate  (font)  merely 
by  changing  a  lens  arrange¬ 
ment. 

According  to  J.  A.  V.  Hyatt, 
General  Manager,  the  search  is 
still  going  on  at  Fairchild.  “This 
is  and  always  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  facet  of  our  efforts,” 
Mr.  Hyatt  said,  “since  our  basic 
philosophy  of  marketing  is  to 
avoid  complacency  resulting 
from  momentary  success  and  to 
keep  looking  about  for  new  and 
better  ways  of  doing  things. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  we’ll  cast 
about  until  we  are  producing  or 
marketing  every  type  of  product 
used  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  On  the  contrary,  behind 
every  product  there  are  years 
of  exhaustive  research  on  the 
product  and  its  possible  use,  and 
the  market  and  its  potential. 
And  beyond  this  is  a  healthy 
and  respected  competition  from 
other  manufacturers,  which  is 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Adoption  Today 
Series  Subject 

A  new  syndicate,  Dispatch 
Features,  Inc.,  recently  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Cohimhus  (Ohio) 
Dinixttch,  is  distributing  a  new 
series  of  12  articles  (350-450 
words)  on  “Adoption  Today.” 

If  the  response  to  the  series 
is  favorable,  the  material  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  weekly 
column. 

The  writers  are  Ernest  and 
Frances  Cady.  Mr.  Cady,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  is  the  author  of  “We 
Adopted  Three”  (William 
Sloane  Associates,  1952).  This 
is  a  i)ersonal  account  of  his  own 
a(ioi)tion  experience.  The  book 
was  widely  read  in  this  country 
and  was  published  in  England 
and  France.  His  wife,  Frances, 
collaborated  with  him  in  w’riting 
“How  To  Adopt  A  Child”  (Wil¬ 
liam  Morrow  Co.,  1956).  This 
down-to-earth  guide  to  adoptive 
l)arenthood  still  is  in  print  and 
is  regarde<l  as  a  standard,  prac¬ 
tical  work. 

Mr.  Cady,  10  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
t)hio  Children’s  Society,  now  the 
largest  private  adoption  agency 
in  Columbus.  Mrs.  Cady  is  now 
and  has  been  since  its  inception 


the  society’s  executive  director. 
She  also  had  eight  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  County  Child  Welfare 
Board.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cady  are 
the  parents  of  three  adopted 
children,  all  now  grown. 

Richard  L.  Thompson,  man¬ 
ager  of  Dispatch  Features,  said 
he  believes  this  is  the  first 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  a 
syndicated  series  surveying 
adoption  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

Pointing  to  high  potential 
readership,  Mr.  Thompson  said 
there  are  125,000  legal  adop¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  each  year  and 
that  2,000,000  or  more  American 
families  now  have  one  or  more 
adopte<l  children  under  21. 

• 

50-Year  Employe 
Gets  Trip  to  Hawaii 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Benjamin  F.  Lantz,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Patriot-News  Com¬ 
pany,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  recent  surprise  party  on  the 
occasion  of  this  50th  anniversary 
of  employment. 

Among  the  gifts  he  received 
was  a  two-week  vacation  in 
Hawaii  for  himself  and  his  wife 
and  a  set  of  luggage,  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  company  hy 
Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell. 

Mr.  Lantz  started  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 


Bill  Fox  Honored 
As  Sports  Writer 

Indianapolis 

William  Francis  Fox  Jr., 
known  to  thousands  of  Indiana 
sports  fans,  was  honored  Aug. 
29  at  a  testimonial  dinner  which 
brought  more  than  200  persons 
to  Highland  Country  Club  here. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  first  went  to 
work  for  the  Indianapolis  News 
42  yeras  ago,  has  served  as 
sports  editor  since  1939.  In  1959, 
he  was  awarded  the  Grantland 
Rice  award  for  excellence  in 
sports  writing.  Attending  the 
dinner  were  three  other  winners 
of  the  award :  Sec  Taylor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  Fred  Russell  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  and 
Bill  Rives,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

Also  attending  the  banquet 
were  dozens  of  coaches  and  ath¬ 
letic  diiectors  from  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  mid¬ 
dle  west.  The  athletic  director 
of  Purdue  University  presented 
Bill  a  blanket  which  contained 
the  emblems  of  every  school  in 
the  Big  10.  The  athletic  director 
of  Notre  Dame  presented  him  a 
blanket  from  that  school. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  News,  described  Bill  as 
“the  greatest  sports  writer  in 
the  newspaper  business.” 


Six  Publishers  Named 
Symphony  Directors 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

When  an  Orange  County  Sym¬ 
phony  Association  was  organized 
this  summer,  Howard  Loudon, 
publisher  of  the  Anaheim  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  recruited  a 
“fourth  estate”  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Among  newsmen  serving 
are  Clarence  Hoiles,  co-publisher 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Register;  Her¬ 
man  Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram;  Angus  M.  Tierney, 
publisher  of  the  News,  Orange 
County,  Garden  Grove;  William 
Ottaway,  publisher  of  the 
Laguna  Beach  South  Coast 
News,  and  Edgar  Elfstrom,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fullerton  News- 
Tribune. 

• 

Honored  in  Athens 

Washington 

The  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale  has  named  Vem 
Haugland  of  AP’s  Washington 
bureau  as  recipient  of  the  Paul 
Tissandier  Diploma  for  work  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  aviation 
in  general,  and  private  and 
sports  aviation  in  particular. 
The  award  ceremonies  will  be 
held  in  Athens,  Greece,  on  Sept. 
28.  Mr.  Haugland  is  the  first 
newsman  to  receive  this  honor. 


“HOW  SANDY  FINDS  SANTA  CLAUS”-Adv.  Mgrs.,  N.B. 

Adv.  Mgrs. — SANDY  makes  an  ideal  “floating”  comic  to  run  atop  a  fresh  page  of 
display  advertising  each  day  from  now  till  Christmas !  Some  newpapers  are  thus  using 
SANDY  to  gain  75  pages  of  new  Christmas-slanted  advertising.  Borrow  SANDY  from 
your  Managing  Editor  for  this  puipose,  at  least  till  Christmas  shopping  is  over.  For 
SANDY  builds  up  to  a  dramatic  crescendo  on  Christmas  Eve  when  SANDY  again 
seiwes  as  co-pilot  for  Santa’s  loaded  sleigh.  SANDY  is  the  perfect  all-family  comic 
with  thrilling  drama  teaching  a  moral  lesson.  So  start  SANDY  N-O-W! 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc 
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New  Panel  Spoofs 
‘Forty-Odd’  Group 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  middle-aged  —  that  vast 
segment  of  the  population — will 
have  gentle  fun  poked  at  them 
in  a  new  daily  humorous  cartoon 
panel  for  newspapers. 

The  cartoon:  “Forty-Odd.” 

The  writer:  Peg  Bracken  Lull 
and  husband,  Roderick. 

The  cartoonist:  Irwdn  Caplan. 

The  distributor:  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

The  format:  Six  panels  a 
week. 

The  release:  Oct.  8. 

“Forty-Odd”  is  the  joint  crea¬ 
tion  of  best-selling  author  Peg 
Bracken  Lull  (“The  I  Hate  to 
Cook  Book”  and  another  book, 
as  yet  untitled,  due  for  Fall 
publication),  her  writer  hus¬ 
band,  Roderick,  and  artist  Irwin 
Caplan,  who  created  the  popular 
“Famous  Last  Words”  panel 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

GcniU'  Spoof 

The  panel  is  a  gentle  spoof 
of  the  youthful  middle  years, 
highlighting  the  perils  and 
pleasures  (all  funny)  that  em¬ 
brace  an  amusing  couple  named 
Jen  and  Frank  Willoby.  Jen 
and  Frank  are  just  on  the  shady 
side  of  40 — they  remember  w'hat 
it  was  like  to  live  on  $20  a  w'eek! 
— they  bulge  a  bit  in  the  wrong 


W 
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places,  and  they’re  getting 
there,  but  they  refuse  absolutely 
to  admit  it. 

Season  these  characteristics 
and  statistics  with  gentle  nos¬ 
talgia,  dozens  of  fabulous  bud- 
idy-buddies,  assorted  pets,  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  and  you 
have  “Forty-Odd.” 

Both  of  the  Lulls,  who  live 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  are  prolific 
writers,  contributing  to  scores 
of  national  magazines,  such  as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  At- 
1  a  n  t  i  c.  Cosmopolitan,  Good 
Housekeeping,  New  Y  o  r  k  e  r  , 
Reader’s  Digest,  Redbook,  Harp¬ 
ers.  Both  have  stories  preserved 
in  anthologies.  The  wife  has 
written  for  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  the  husband  has 
written  millions  of  words  of 
public  relations  copy  for  nation¬ 
al  and  international  industries. 

Translates  Ideas 

Irwin  Caplan,  who  lives  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  translates  the 
ideas  of  the  Lulls  on  his  draw¬ 
ing  board  into  the  new  panels. 
His  w'ork  frequently  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Look,  This  Week, 
Parade  and  other  magazines. 
His  work  has  apiieared  in  each 
of  the  “Best  Cartoons  of  the 
Year”  annuals  since  1943.  As 
an  advertising  artist,  he  has 


First  newspaper  attraction... 

For  forty-eight  years,  the  Lilliputian  world  of 
William  Donahey  has  been  charming  small 
children  and  their  parents.  And  the  Sunday 
newspaper  has  been  the  occasion  for  the  welcome 
weekly  visit  with 

The  Teenie  Weenies 


Today,  in  this  television  era.  this  four-color  feature  with  the 
character  cut-out.  and  story  to-he-read-aloud  about  the  fabled 
little  jjeople — is  more  important  than  ever  before.  It  is  the  first 
attraction  which  makes  a  child  aware  of,  and  interested  in  the 
newspaper,  first  step  in  the  reading  habit  and  your  first  assurance 
of  a  new  follower.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager, 

0'hh*affo  Trihunv-NvMrYork  Sown 

Mmas*  Xfirm  BulltHnt$,  \vir  Ynrk 

Mitt  •  Tribunt- Toirt>r,  t'hicmoo 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lull 


Irwin  Caplan 
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'OKAY, AU-AWERICAN,  ONLY  1  YARD  TO  SO." 

w’on  national  aw'ards  for  post¬ 
ers,  television  commercials  and 
humorous  illustrations. 

Mr.  Caplan  is  an  art  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  exhibits  his  water- 
colors  locally  and  nationally. 

“With  a  formidable  trio  of 
talented  people  behind  it,  the 
panel  has  engendered  excite¬ 
ment  among  members  of  our 
syndicate  staff  and  among  news¬ 
paper  editors  who  have  seen  it,” 
asserted  S.  George  Little,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration.  “The  nice  thing  about 
‘Forty-Odd’  is  that  there’s  so 
much  reader  identification. 

“There’s  a  little  bit  of  Jen 
and  Frank  in  everybody — but  it 
takes  Jen  and  Frank  to  show 
people  just  how  much  fun  it  can 
be  to  be  forty-odd,”  Mr.  Little 
added  with  an  amused  chuckle 
as  he  recalled  some  of  the  funny 
sayings  and  antics  of  coming 
comic  characters.  , 

*  *  . 

Buchu'ald  Moves 

After  14  years  in  Pari.s,  col¬ 
umnist  Art  Buchwald  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate) 
on  Sept.  4  moved  to  Washington 
to  continue  his  hilarious  and 
irreverent  observations.  He  will 
not  confine  himself  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  wishes  to  rediscover 
America  from  the  rock-bound 
to  the  sunny  and  all  that. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 
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— B-R  Press  Service,  of  w  hich 
William  Thyrde  is  editor,  for 
three  years  has  been  providing 
newspapers  with  a  book  review 
column.  Mr.  Thyrde  has  been  re¬ 
viewing  books  for  national  pub¬ 
lications  for  25  years.  The  serv¬ 
ice  has  seven  writers  who  re¬ 
view  books  and  their  compo.site 
judgment  and  workmanship 
goes  into  the  makeup  of  the 
weekly  column.  (Address:  11526 
Burbank  Blvd.,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.) 

— 1.  Aisic  Sechter  (I*.  O.  Box 
88,  Hadera,  Israel),  a  free-lance 
writer  breaking  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  offers  newspapers 
a  column  called  “Shalom  from 
Israel,”  filled  with  stories  about 
Israel,  its  dynamic  people  and 
society.  He  seeks  to  serve  as 
foreign  correspondent  for  small¬ 
er  papers,  too.  “I  hope  to  make 
my  small  contribution  toward 
world  peace  by  developing  better 
understanding  between  nations,” 
.Mr.  Sechter  writes. 

— Clayton  Rand,  who  writes 
a  daily  syndicated  column,  “Wit 
and  Wi.sdom,”  and  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Dixie 
Giiide  and  who  is  a  widely 
sought  speaker,  was  awarded  a 
Doctor  of  W’orldly  Wisdom  de¬ 
gree  by  the  Boswell  Institute 
of  Loyola  University,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Mr.  Rand  is  a  world 
traveler  and  is  the  author  of 
six  books. 

— At  the  request  of  the  New 
York  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  and  with  King  Features 
Syndicate  permission,  cartoonist 
Dave  Breger  created  drawings 
for  a  “Mister  Breger  Comes  To 
'Town — ”  brochure  to  increase 
membership  in  the  bureau. 

— The  original  “Sandy”  (The 
Hopkins  Syndicate)  book  with 
its  17  color  plates  in  four  colors 
has  been  recommended  ofticially 
for  use  in  schools  by  17  major 
Catholic  Archdioceses  in  the 
U.  S.  and  has  been  employed  in 
more  than  1,000  Catholic  and 
public  schools.  Franklin  H. 
Kromm  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
the  Hopkins  Syndicate,  said  he 
believes  “Sandy”  is  a  favorite 
of  church  leaders  becau.se  he 
emphasizes  the  religious  key¬ 
note  of  Christmas. 

*  *  * 

SPAIN  TODAY 

A  three-part  series  on  “Spain 
Today,”  by  Hugh  Thomas, 
author  of  the  1961  book,  “The 
Spanish  Civil  War,”  is  being 
distributed  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
starts  Sept.  9  or  thereafter. 
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‘Rhode  Island  Red’ 
Cavorts  On  Sunday 


Announcement  of  a  new  Sun¬ 
day  comic,  “Rhode  Island  Red,” 
was  made  by  Ernest  Lynn,  vice- 
president  and  feature  editor  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  comic  is  the  creation  of  a 
multi-talented  San  Franciscan 
named  George  Lemont.  First  re- 


George  LemonI 

lease  is  for  Oct.  28.  It’s  de¬ 
signed  to  amuse  readers  of  all 
ages. 

“Rhode  Island  Red”  is  a 
rooster  and  he’s  leader  of  a 
flock  of  offbeat  characters  in  his 
barnyard  set.  When  he’s  not 
lording  it  over  the  hens,  he 
might  lie  matching  wits  non¬ 
chalantly  with  a  cunning  chicken 
hawk  or  a  practical-joking  cat. 
“Gloria  Goose”  and  “Cosmo,”  a 
turbaned  squirrel  who  practices 
magic,  are  members  of  the 


'Rhode  Island  Red' 

editor  8c  publisher 


merry  crew  in  the  cast  of  char¬ 
acters. 

Humor  Artist-Writer 

Artist-writer  George  Lemont 
has  made  humor  his  business 
for  years.  He  has  been  a  popu¬ 
lar  West  Coast  comedian  on 
television,  radio  and  in  night 
clubs.  He  has  done  free-lance 
gag  writing,  produced  a  daily  tv 
comic  panel,  written  advertising 
copy,  and  even  bylined  a  weekly 
tv  column.  He  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  become  an  architect. 

“Rhode  Island  Red”  is  avail¬ 
able  in  full  color  as  a  half  or 
third  standard  page  or  full  tab¬ 
loid  page. 

*  *  4^ 

Capp:  Real  Art 
In  Comic  Strips 

Cartoonist  A1  Cano,  wbo  also 
writes  a  column  (United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate)  turned  out  this 
copy  this  week: 

In  the  “Letters  To  the  Edi¬ 
tor”  column  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  there  was  one  recently  that 
praised  the  beautiful  drawing  in 
one  of  its  comic  strips. 

“But  it  is  sad,”  said  the 
writer,  “that  such  a  superb  art¬ 
ist  cannot  find  some  other  place 
for  his  talent,  than  a  comic 
strip.” 

The  reason,  dear  reader,  is 
that  there  is  no  other  place  for 
the  sane  and  honest  artist  than 
your  family  newspaper’s  comic 
page. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
art  has  become  a  grotesque 
hoa.x  on  the  public.  Art  stand¬ 
ards  are  now  largely  dictated 
by  critics  who  adore  the  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  jeer  at  the  un¬ 
derstandable,  by  galleries  which 
exhibit  the  messers  and  reject 
the  masters.  They  have  bull¬ 
dozed  the  public  into  fearing  to 
adfiiit  that  they  are  puzzled  and 
revolted  by  their  newly-elevated 
demigods  of  art,  from  Picasso 
on  down. 

To  mo.st  of  us,  exhibitions  of 
abstract  art  look  like  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  rejects  from  a  dydee 
service.  But  we  can  suffer 
through  them  in  silence,  com¬ 
forted  by  knowing  that  waiting 
for  us  at  home  is  a  page  of  sane 
and  honest  art — our  daily  news¬ 
paper  comic  page. 

There  —  and  pretty  nearly 
only  there — natural  forms  are 
not  perverted.  People  and  things 
are  represented  in  the  image 
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in  which  God  created  them; 
with  their  absurdities  exagger¬ 
ated  in  the  funny  strips;  their 
grace  and  beauty  emphasized  in 
the  romantic  strips.  The  comic 
page,  which  for  years  has  been 
sneered  at  by  the  art  world,  has 
become  tbe  last  refuge  of  artists 
who,  despised  by  the  critics  and 
unwelcome  in  the  galleries, 
stubbornly  carry  on  tbe  classic 
traditions  of  Michelangelo,  Dau¬ 
mier  and  El  Greco. 

In  this  time  of  art  fakery, 
foolishness  and  fraud,  dear 
reader,  let’s  be  grateful  that 
there  still  is  one  place  for  the 
honest  artist  to  go. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cartoonist  Sells 
His  Own  Panels 

Joe  E.  Buresch  (145  Thomp- 
sonville  Road,  Canonsburg,  Pa.) 
is  a  rare  type  of  cartoonist  who 
produces  a  daily  panel  and  a 
weekly  panel  and  then  syndi¬ 
cates  them  himself. 

The  one-column  daily  panel, 
“Dinah  Mite”  goes  into  her  11th 
year  in  November  as  a  funny 
little  girl.  The  panel  appears  in 
such  papers  as  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  and 
Greennhoro  (N.  C.)  Record. 

The  weekly  panel,  “Fletcher 
the  4-H’R”  appears  in  about  80 
publications.  Besides  weeklies, 
some  dailies  buy  “Fletch”  for 
their  weekly  farm  section  to  tie 
the  i)anel  in  with  local  4-H 
news.  Many  monthly  agricul¬ 
tural  publications  continually 
ask  for  reprints  of  “Fletch.” 
The  panel  appears  mainly  in 
weeklies  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
Canada  and  is  in  a  package  to 
dailies  which  subscribe  to 
“Dinah  Mite”  if  4-H  clubs  are 
active  in  their  towns. 

“Dinah  Mite”  is  translated 
into  several  languages,  as  it  is 
pickecl  up  by  many  newspapers 
abroad. 

When  Mr.  Bure.sch  can  do  so, 
he  leaves  his  drawing  board  for 
a  short  time  to  take  to  the  road 
to  sell  “Dinah  Mite.” 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILUAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


ALCAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Dally  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
OSCAR  D 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  D 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS'  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
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Newspaper  Hall 
Of  Fame  Plans 
To  Be  Unveiled 


Fairchild  Line 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


a  day-to-day  spur  to  improve- 
ment  in  products  and  services, 
and  the  customer  who  demon- 
strates  his  approval  of  your  ef- 
forts  in  the  products  he  pur- 

This  stress  on  “after  the  sale 

seiwice”  to  the  customer  has  - . . . 

made  Fairchild  Graphic  strong- 
ly  service-oriented  in  its  mar- 
keting  philosophy.  According  to 

Mr.  Hyatt,  “The  most  important  i  ^ 

factor  in  any  sale,  other  than  I  '  Si '  * 

the  quality  of  the  product,  is  an 

innate  interest  in  the  needs  of  -  *  - - 

the  customer.”  This  concept  is 

put  into  practice  in  several 

ways.  Engineering  assistance  on  i 

installation  and  initial  operation 

of  equipment  is  provided.  Pack-  . 

aged  systems  offer  customers  ^ 

complete  op.ration.1  installa-  S  If 

tions  m  which  all  accessory  headlines,  rules  and 

equipment,  even  if  manufac-  pein^  ji^es  f 

tured  by  another  producer,  is 

included  (i.e.,  cameras,  plate-  ule,  more  efficiently,  and  moi'e 
making  equipment,  make  -  up  completely,  thus  enabling  the 
tables,  and  other  supplies  can  customer  to  start  operating  his 
be  included  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  immediately  with  a 
a  Color  King  press).  better  understanding  of  its  use 

Of  all  the  customer  .services  and  maintenance, 
provided  by  Fairchild,  none  has  The  value  of  all  this  em- 
received  more  attention  than  phasis  on  customer  service  was 
training  programs  or  schools  for  .summed  up  by  Mr.  Hyatt, 
customer  personnel.  Early  in  its  the  graphic  arts,”  he  said, 
history,  Fairchild  Graphic  rec¬ 
ognized  the  importance  of  such 
ser\dce  in  selling  its  products,  different 
creating  satisfied  customers,  and  and  so  requires  training  before 
supporting  future  sales, 
concept  reached  full  fruition 
this  year  with  the  establish- 


Hagexstown,  Md. 

Ir  A  public  unveiling  of  draw- 

BH  \  **\  ings  for  a  Newspaper  Hall  of 

Fame  on  top  of  Civil  War  battle- 
I  A  scarred  South  Mountain  in 

Gathland  Park  is  scheduled  on 

Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  of 
1  '“‘Sfe V  Maryland,  who  proclaimed  the 

lOO-acre  state  park  a  “Newspa- 
per  Man’s  Park”  in  1960,  will 
officiate  at  the  ceremonies  to 
which  representatives  of  jour- 
*  ^  nalistic  groups  have  been  in- 

/jA  selected  because 

it  is  the  location  of  the  War 
Correspondents’  Arch — a  50-foot 
tower  of  bizarre  architecture 

.  T  L  L  jj  j  1  iu  erected  in  1896  by  George  Al- 

0+0  Typesetter  has  been  added +o  the  Townsend,  war  correspond- 

of  machrnery,  along  with  the  Fotorite  ^  ^  ’  i*  i.  x  au  <.17 

ra  machine  was  designed  specifically  ent,  poet  and  novelist  to  the  147 
orders.  1+  will  set  from  12  through  72  correspondents  and  artists  from 
>nfi  one  font  plate.  th6  North  South  whose 

_  names  are  inscribed  in  the 

nt/r  I  rr<  •  monument. 

More  Mark  Twain  The  arch  itself  is  on  property 

Books  Go  to  Russia  administered  by  the  National 

Park  Service. 

Waterbury,  Conn.  The  Maryland-Delaware  Press 
The  ninth  in  the  Peace  Plan  A<t«opia+inn  accented  the  re- 
Iwok  exchanges  between  Ameri-  sponsibility  of  establishing  the 

can  libraries  and  the  Lenin  fo^m  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  and 

‘<In  Library  in  Moscow  was  made  by  working  with  other  press 

'the  Bradley  Kelly,  vicepresident  of  groups  to  set  off  the  machinery 

introduction  of  new  products  King  Features  Syndicate,  during  fQj.  selection  of  names  of 
often  leads  to  entirely  new  and  the  Waterbury  Arts  Festival  ,„en  to  be  honored.  One  build- 
ways  of  doing  things  week.  will  contain  50  niches  which 

Mr.  Kelly  presented  two  Mark  will  contain  names  of  men  from 
This  the  products  can  be  us^  prop-  Twain  books  in  Russian  to  the  50  states  together  with 

erly  and  effectively.  Without  Silas  Bronson  Library  and  the  memorabilia  of  their  careers, 
this  training,  a  product  may  de-  local  library  provided  Hal  Hoi-  Another  building  will  house 

ment  of  the  Fairchild  Graphic  velop  a  reputation  for  being  brook’s  “Mark  Twain  Tonight”  museum.  The  circular  struc- 

Technical  Center,  one  of  the  troublesome,  difficult  to  use,  for  the  Lenin  Library.  tm-e  w’ill  have  placed  on  its  top 

first  and  the  most  completely  when  actually  the  real  trouble  In  his  talk  to  the  Exchange  large  globe  of  the  world,  which 

equipped  company  -  sponsored  is  in  the  mis-use  of  the  product.  Club  where  the  ceremony  took  will  revolve  and  will  be  lighted 

training  facilities  in  the  graphic  Training,  therefore,  is  an  im-  place  Aug.  27,  Mr.  Kelly  said  he  from  within, 
arts  industry.  portant  part  of  our  marketing  and  his  wife,  Abigail,  have  made  Speakers  at  the  program  will 

The  Technical  Center  is  de-  efforts.”  .similar  book  swaps  in  the  past  be  Gov.  Tawes ;  Ralph  Hostetter, 

partmentalized  according  to  pro-  •  two  years  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  president  of  the  Maryland- 

duction  processes  such  as  en-  llfaino  Redding,  Conn.;  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Delaware  Press  Association; 

graving.  Teletypesetter  composi-  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Scottsdale,  Neil  Swanson,  world  affairs  edi¬ 
tion,  and  printing  press,  and  is  Greenviluo,  Mai.ne  Ariz.;  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  tor  of  the  Baltimore  News  Post 

staffed  by  experienced  personnel  About  1.50  circulation  man-  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Ellwood  and  Sunday  American;  Frank- 
who  devote  full  time  to  instruc-  agers,  their  wives  and  guests  City,  Pa.  lin  D.  Schurz  Jr.,  publisher, 

tion  of  customer  groups.  The  attended  the  summer  meeting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  learned  Hagerstown  Herald-Mail;  and 
Center  also  is  open  to  interested  the  New  England  Association  of  that  Mark  Twain  is  the  most  George  Delaplaine,  Frederick 
industry  organizations  and  Circulation  Managers  here  Aug.  l>eloved  American  author  among  News-Post. 
many  groups  have  visited  the  27-29.  Raymond  M.  Goode,  Russians  when  they  visited  in  • 

Center  since  its  opening  last  Bangor  Daily  News,  association  the  Soviet  Union  two  years  ago.  ‘Ren’ 

February.  president,  was  in  charge  of  the  Upon  their  return  home,  they  '  ^ 

Although  the  Graphic  Equip-  program.  Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  decided  to  start  the  book  PHILADELPHIA 

ment  Division  still  conducts  in-  president  of  the  University  of  exchange  program  which  has  Paul  N.  Isenbergh  has  been 
field  training,  it  stresses  the  Maine,  spoke  at  the  dinner  become  affiliat^  with  the  People-  appointed  the  Florida,  West 
benefits  of  instruction  at  the  session.  to-People  Committee  headed  by  Indies  and  Central  and  South 

Center.  Here,  pre-installation  •  former  President  Eisenhower.  America  advertising  representa- 

training  in  the  operation  of  §*«  O  R  t  here,  Mr.  Kelly  tive  for  the  Philadelphia  In- 

Fairchild  equipment,  and  any  Ull  nate  related  some  of  Twain’s  early  quirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily 

other  equipment  used  with  it,  A  story  about  SpectaColor  newspaper  experiences  and  News.  He  moves  to  his  new  post 
can  be  held  under  conditions  (E&P,  Aug.  25,  page  17)  incor-  point^  out  that  the  novelist  is  after  two  and  a  half  years  on 

conducive  to  learning.  Person-  rectly  gave  the  black-and-white  highly  regarded  by  Russians  the  sales  staff  of  the  Inquirer’s 

nel  can  be  trained  faster,  with-  rate  of  the  New  York  News  as  because  “he  hated  stuffed  shirts  office  in  New  York  City.  His 

out  interruptions  due  to  main-  $2.34.  That  is  the  cost  per  thous-  and  he  was  for  the  common  offices  will  be  at  2300  Coral  Way, 

taining  a  rigid  production  sched-  and.  The  rate  is  $3.73.  man.”  Miami,  Florida. 
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Offset  Gets 
Test  from 
Full  Shift 

Oregon  City,  Ore. 

A  complete  and  immediate 
shift  from  hot  metal  to  cold 
offset  production  has  resulted 
in  what  is  proudly  acclaimed  in 
the  identification  line  as  the 
New  Enterprise-Courier,  five- 
day  paper  published  here. 

An  all-the-way  transition  is 
the  answer  in  enterin{?  offset, 
according  to  Robert  Paulos, 
publisher  of  this  Scripps  League 
newspaper.  He  w'as  assigned 
here  from  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle  when  the  E-C  was 
purchased  19  months  ago. 

Figures  on  results  were  not 
given,  but  the  space-saving 
alone  e.stablishes  a  major  bene¬ 
fit.  The  press  building  for  the 
Goss  Suburban  now  houses  the 
entire  operation,  and  the  daily’s 
former  home  has  been  aban¬ 
doned. 

Co.sts  would  have  been  pro¬ 
hibitive  had  the  E-C  been  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  on  hot  type  pro¬ 
duction  and  only  use  its  press 
for  offset,  he  indicated.  The 
newspaper  formerly  used  a  flat¬ 
bed  press. 

Additional  innovations  here 
range  from  a  belt-fed  copy  flow 
system  to  a  layout  table  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  plant.  Other 
simplifications  are  promised. 

Pioneer  Spirit 

The  entire  organization  feels 
that  it  is  still  pioneering.  Test¬ 
ing  has  not  yet  been  completed, 
but  further  refinements  are 
planned.  Mr.  Paulos  said  the  re¬ 
sults  already  have  brought  a 
steady  stream  of  visitors  from 
all  over. 

The  conservation  of  space, 
the  jjlant’s  compactness,  the 
quiet  efficiency  of  the  clean  com¬ 
posing  room  manned  by  seven 
union  ))rinters  working  on  the 
Portland  scale,  the  specialties 
and  the  product  are  chief  topics 
of  comment,  Mr.  Paulos  said. 

“In  describing  this  process, 
we  say  this  is  a  plant  where 
the  printers  wash  up  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  to  go  home,” 
he  exjdained. 

How  It  Began 

The  local  daily  first  shifted 
into  cold  type  with  the  use  of 
two  recorders,  two  reproducers 
and  two  Justowriters.  The 
transition  was  completed  with 
the  installation  of  an  Intertype 
h  otosetter,  an  additional  repro- 
ducoi-  and  other  equipment. 

A  triple-slot  entry  marks  the 
location  of  three  belts  behind 


the  news  editor’s  desk.  One 
carries  news  copy,  the  other  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  different  areas  of 
the  back  shop.  A  third  returns 
the  proofs. 

Newsprint  handling  was  pro¬ 
vided  from  an  overhead  loft.  A 
steel  beam  projecting  from  this 
storage  area  carries  a  bale  of 
paper  to  a  point  where  it  may 
be  dropped  down  beside  the  end 
of  the  four-unit  press. 

A  mail  room  also  was  placed 
upstairs.  A  conveyor  belt  was 
built  locally  to  the  daily’s  speci¬ 
fications  to  convey  printed  pa¬ 
pers  into  this  area. 

The  Enterprise  -  Courier  is 
making  progress,  “because  the 
gang  here  is  going  along  with 
us,”  the  publisher  said.  He  is 
extremely  pleased  with  the 
product,  but  he  believes  anyone 
who  claims  to  know  all  about 
offset  to  be  sadly  mistaken. 

The  concept  is  different.  The 
attitude  must  also  be  different, 
in  his  opinion. 

The  extra  bonus  is  readily- 
available  color.  Anyone  offering 
color  can  sell  ads,  he  assured. 

• 

Lloyd  Bums  Heatls 
Association  Managers 

Lloyd  P.  Bums,  manager  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  since  1950,  was  elected 
president  of  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inc.,  at  the 
group’s  recent  meeting  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  Florida. 

Serving  with  him  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  Ralph  W. 
Keller,  Minnesota,  vicepresident, 
and  G.  Richard  Dew,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  NAM  were  John  Paul 
Jones,  Florida;  W.  Melvin 
Street,  New  York;  and  Elmer 
E.  White,  Michigan. 

Association  managers  serving 
on  the  American  Newspaper 
Representatives  Operating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  coming  year 
include:  William  A.  Bray,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Gordon  P.  Owen  Jr., 
Utah;  and  Ben  Blackstock, 
Oklahoma. 


Oregonian’s 
Do-It-Alone 
Plan  Grows 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Portland,  Ore. 

Press  installations  at  the 
plant  of  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal,  Newhouse 
newspapers,  are  proceeding 
ahead  of  schedule  despite  do-it- 
yourself  conditions. 

Continued  progress  at  the 
present  pace  will  provide  the 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  total  of  31  press 
units  by  January  1. 

A  contract  proposal  called 
for  a  March  15,  1963,  deadline 
on  installation. 

Special  engineering  devices 
have  been  developed  to  assure  a 
tolerance  of  .001  inch  or  less, 
Mr.  Newhouse  said.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  the  customary  .002 
allowance.  Variations  of  as 
much  as  a  quarter-inch  have 
been  found  in  the  old  press  and 
these  are  being  corrected. 

Two  Lines 

Press  installation  will  pro¬ 
vide  two  lines  in  the  plant 
originally  built  by  the  Oregoni¬ 
an,  explained  Don  M.  Newhouse, 
production  manager. 

In  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  both  newspapers  and  in  main¬ 
taining  the  publication  of  both 
while  the  installation  is  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
viding  a  19-unit  line  and  a 
second  line  of  12  units. 

Color  capacity  is  being  in¬ 
creased  by  the  installation  of 
additional  color  balloons. 

The  placement  of  additional 
units  from  the  abandoned  Jour¬ 
nal  plant  faces  the  barrier  im¬ 
posed  by  pickets  who  continue 
on  duty  after  nearly  three  years 
of  action  against  the  Portland 
newspapers. 

Dirt  excavated  for  the  Journal 


DESIGNED  FOR  GROWTH — An  extensive  expansion  program  has 
been  carried  out  on  the  home  of  the  Conneaut  (Ohio)  News-Herald 
with  a  view  to  the  future.  It  was  originally  a  two  story  brick  building. 
Now  there  is  17,000  square  feet  of  working  space.  Decorative  block 
was  used  to  make  the  entrance  ornamental. 
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presses  had  to  be  pushed  into 
the  building  driveway  in  large 
debris  containers  for  pickup 
outside.  Trucks  containing  ce¬ 
ment  for  the  expanded  press  pit 
pour  their  content  at  the  entry. 
Much  of  the  cement  had  to  be 
moved  inside  in  wheel-barrows. 

This  activity  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  “do-it-ourselves  activ¬ 
ities”  to  which  the  Portland 
newspapers  have  long  been  ac¬ 
custom^,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  J. 
Frey,  president  of  the  company 
publishing  both  newspapers. 

These  newspapers  have  pro¬ 
vided  their  own  window-wash¬ 
ing,  painting,  carpentering  and 
plumbing  work  since  the  unions 
first  posted  pickets. 

Reporter  to  Expand  Plant 

Moves  to  expand  the  Port¬ 
land  Reporter  plant  are  under 
way,  according  to  Robert  Webb, 
publisher  of  the  tabloid  after¬ 
noon  daily  which  developed  from 
newspaper  strike  conditions 
here. 

Studies  by  owners  of  the  plant 
probably  will  result  in  a  series 
of  step-by-step  extensions.  To¬ 
day  there  is  “nothing  tied  down, 
not  even  the  copy  desk,”  in  the 
remodeled  former  stage  coach 
center.  Built  of  brick  walls  and 
great  timber  beams  for  Wells 
Fargo,  the  structure  later  was 
a  garage  before  being  turned 
into  a  newspaper  plant. 

Mr.  Webb  said  the  Reporter’s 
first  ABC  was  52,026  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31.  The 
gross  one-day  distribution  was 
given  as  60,311  for  March  21. 

(ktmmillxH*  Aclion 

Continued  promotional  moves 
for  settlement  of  “the  Portland 
newspaper  strike”  are  directed 
by  the  Inter  Union  Strike  Com¬ 
mittee  and  are  not  a  Reporter 
activity,  Mr.  Webb  said. 

It  is  not  his  role  to  interfere 
with  the  committee’s  actions, 
and  he  expects  the  union  to  live 
up  to  its  agreement  to  refrain 
from  any  interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  newspaper,  the 
publisher  declared. 

Some  advertisers  have  said 
they  would  use  Reporter  space 
if  the  strike  promotion  is  drop¬ 
ped,  he  reported.  Notices  that 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
Journal  are  struck  appear  in 
sigrns  and  appeals  to  “end  the 
Portland  strike”  are  heard  over 
radio  and  television  in  this  area. 

(T ypographical  Journal  state¬ 
ments  show  printer  contribu¬ 
tions  are  running  at  close  to 
$100,000  monthly.) 

Coupon  returns  soliciting 
stock  purchases  in  the  Reporter 
continue  in  the  tabloid  daily. 
Mr.  Webb  said  more  than  8,000 
stockholders  are  shown  in  SEC 
reports. 
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'New  ’  Solutions 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

lished  a  Cost  Allocation  Pro¬ 
cedures  Manual  dealing  primar¬ 
ily  with  the  cost  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  incidentally  there 
is  an  excellent  section  on  assem¬ 
bling  labor  hours  including 
samples  of  typical  time  cards; 
the  other  is  the  AXPA  Research 
Institute,  which  several  years 
ago  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Formula. 

“We  are  closely  associated 
with  both  organizations,  in  fact, 
were  one  of  the  first  papers  to 
lie  measured  by  Johns  Hopkins 
to  develop  a  factor  table  for  ad 
measurement,  and  we  also  prac¬ 
tice  manv  of  the  procedures  in 
the  IXCFO  Cost  Manual. 

Hour  Data 

“The  first  step  in  our  program 
to  control  composing  room  costs 
was  to  develop  productive  hour 
data  and  then  the  assignment  of 
dollar  values  to  this  data.  The 
logic  of  this  is  that  productive 
hours  is  the  factor  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  production 
manager.  Wage  scales,  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  sick  leave  policies, 
while  part  of  the  total  payroll 
cost,  are  factors  he  has  little 
control  over.  The  feeling  is  con¬ 
trol  the  productive  hours  and 
the  dollars  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

“With  this  viewpoint  in  mind 
our  period  accounting  state¬ 
ments  reflect: 

“1.  Xumber  of  regular  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  average  number 
of  substitutes. 

“2.  Straight  time  hours 
worked. 

“3.  Overtime  hours  worked. 

“4.  Sick  leave  hours  paid. 

“5.  Vacation  hours  paid. 

“6.  Any  other  hours  paid  but 
not  worketl. 

“A  dollar  value  is  assigned  to 
all  these  hours. 

“The  next  step  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  cost  control  program 
was  to  analyze  the  productive 
hours  to  determine  the  number 
of  hours  incurred  for  the  set¬ 
ting  of  news,  and  for  the  setting 
of  advertising. 

Time  C^rds 

“In  order  to  develop  this  infor¬ 
mation  we  installed  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  time  card  in  the 
composing  room  which  shows 
the  work  classification  and  the 
type  work  performed  within  the 
classification.  Each  day  these 
cards  are  posted  to  a  summary 
form  which  shows  the  employees 
name,  the  hours  worked,  and  the 
type  of  work  performed.  One 
copy  of  the  summary  goes  to  the 
production  manager  and  the 


other  copy  is  used  for  cost 
accounting  purposes. 

“Before  the  time  cards  were 
installed  we  explained  to  the 
men  the  need  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  fortunately  experienced 
fine  cooperation  on  their  part. 

“In  addition  to  using  the 
hourly  data  to  allocate  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  between  the 
news  and  advertising,  we  were 
able  to  set  up  a  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  report  showing  the  man 
days  per  week  worked  by  both 
regulars  and  subs,  the  composi¬ 
tion  time  of  a  column  of  news 
set  and  of  a  column  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  latter  broken  down  by 
the  various  classes  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  report  also  shows 
the  volume  of  work  performed. 

“A  fair  question  is  what  have 
we  accomplished  so  far  by  fol¬ 
lowing  these  procedures;  my 
answer  is  that  a  complete  aware¬ 
ness  and  understanding  of  the 
operation  is  essential  for  good 
managerial  control.  Specifically, 
though  we  now  have  knowledge 
to  establish  a  fair  advertising 
rate  structure,  we  have  tools  for 
production  management,  the  unit 
count  technique  provides  a  fair 
procedure  of  charging  for  store 
revisions,  and  we  have  a  good 
foundation  for  more  advanced 
production  controls. 

“One  of  our  long  range  proj¬ 
ects  which  to  date  has  not  been 
too  successful  is  to  establish 
standard  production  hours  and  a 
standard  cost  system.  Although 
we  haven’t  made  too  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  that  direction,  we  are  not 
discouraged.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  weeks  ago  a  group  of 
newspapers  met  to  discuss  the 
practicality  of  statistical  fore¬ 
casting  of  composing  room  man¬ 
power.  It  indicates  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  are  interested  in  some¬ 
thing  like  this  and  with  enough 
people  working  on  the  project 
I’m  certain  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  someone  will  find 
the  right  answer.  However,  un¬ 
til  that  time  it  seems  that  the 
only  way  to  judge  performance 
is  on  a  period  to  period  compari¬ 
son,  just  keep  fighting  yourself. 

“In  other  areas  of  watching 
composing  room  costs,  although 
I  am  not  a  production  man  and 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  discuss 
these  in  depth,  it  is  important 
to  mention  such  things  as  cold 
type,  and  hot  metal  paste  up. 

Cold  Type 

“Many  newspapers  have  gone 
into  a  cold  type  operation  either 
100%  or  just  to  a  limited  degree. 
We  have  not  because  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  our  operation  it  does  not 
appear  there  is  a  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  of  complex  ads  to  justify 
a  cold  type  installation.  After 
talking  to  a  number  of  people 
in  the  field,  it  appears  that  it  is 
a  practical  approach  only  if  you 


have  a  large  number  of  complex 
ads  to  set  each  day.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  well  known  West  Coast 
newspaper  surveyed  their  com¬ 
posing  room  activity  for  almost 
two  years  and  found  that  in  only 
five  percent  of  their  total  volume 
of  ads  would  they  incur  a  saving 
by  going  into  cold  type,  but  with 
their  volume  it  did  justify  a 
limited  installation. 

“Not  too  long  ago  I  observed 
the  hot  metal  paste  up  procedure 
practiced  by  Newndny  and  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  versed  in  all 
the  technicalities  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  it  did  appear  to  warrant 
more  than  just  a  casual  obser¬ 
vation.  I  checked  the  theory  with 
our  production  manager  and 
found  that  to  a  limited  degree 
we  are  doing  hot  metal  paste  up 
and  perhaps  will  be  expanding 
the  practice.’’ 

«  *  * 

Pruniulion  Needed 

Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr.,  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  director, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Newa  and 
Poi^t-Herald,  had  as  his  subject: 
“Today  More  Than  Ever  News¬ 
papers  Need  Promotion.’’  He 
said  in  part: 

“Today  more  than  ever  before 
our  competition  is  speaking  up 
for  those  few  remaining  minutes 
and  hours  of  the  old  man’s  time 
and  the  little  woman’s  time. 
More  than  ever  before  we  news¬ 
papers  have  to  speak  up,  too. 
We  have  to  promote! 

“Now  this  is  something  new 
for  many  newspapers.  We’re 
not  used  to  telling  our  own  story. 
Our  forte  has  always  been  to  tell 
other  people’s  stories.  Sometimes 
we’ve  leaned  over  backwards  to 
avoid  telling  our  story — to  stay 
in  the  background.  But  the 
growdh  of  promotion  —  the 
youngest  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper  team — shows  we  are  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  fast  changing  news¬ 
paper  needs  of  this  fast  chang¬ 
ing  world. 

I.  Editorial 

“We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  reader  interest  has 
grown  very  strong  in  many  new 
fields:  education,  health,  family 
financial  affairs,  and  religion,  to 
mention  a  few. 

“1.  We  coordinated  activities 
in  one  of  these  fields  with  splen¬ 
did  results  through  the  “You 
Can  Get  Better  Grades’’  series. 
It  was  a  case  of  intensive  pro¬ 
motion,  plus  wide  sampling, 
plus  stepped  up  public  relations 
with  our  schools.  In  a  follow-up 
series,  we  even  surveyed  Ala¬ 
bama  schools  on  their  efforts  to 
improve  student  study  habits. 
The  result!  Close  to  2,000  new 
starts  in  10  days. 

“2.  High  interest  in  sale  of 
“Your  Medical  Dollar’’  booklets 
reprinting  series  of  articles. 


4,500  reprints  sold,  including 
several  hundred  sent  to  one  hos¬ 
pital  alone. 

“3.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones’  speech, 
“Who  Is  Tampering  with  the 
Soul  of  America?’’.  12,500  ex¬ 
hausted  in  four  days.  23,000 
total  mailed. 

“4.  One  of  the  best  “stunts” 
I’ve  seen:  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat’s  “All  That’s  Red  Wa.sn’t 
on  the  Air.” 

“5.  Three  outstanding  house 
ad  ideas:  a.  Milwaukee  Journal 
series  on  “How  to  Read  a  News¬ 
paper.”  b.  Pontiac  Press  series 
reprinting  historic  front  pages, 
c.  Western  Star  ad  on  President 
Kennedy’s  cancellation  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  sub¬ 
scription. 

II.  Circulation 

“1.  First  and  most  important 
is  the  absolute  need  for  closest 
coordination  of  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  promotion.  This  is 
not  new  and  seems  obvious,  but 
all  of  us  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
our  own  management  set-up 
here.  It’s  essential  to  selling 
basic  values  of  newspapers. 

“2.  Next,  how  many  newspa¬ 
pers  do  a  major  promotion  job 
with  Vacation  Hold  Packs  or 
Vacation  Bundles?  Last  year  we 
held  over  7,000  such  Hold  Pack 
subscriptions. 

“3.  More  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  going  in  heavily  for 
reader  ser\’ice  materials  of  all 
kinds.  It  used  to  be  patterns 
only.  Now'  there’s  a  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  school  materials,  and 
reprints  of  papers’  own  articles. 

“4.  Many  papers  are  looking 
for  new'  approaches  in  sampling. 

“5.  Contests  are,  of  course, 
often  justified  on  grounds  that 
they  make  possible  ‘paid  sam¬ 
pling.’  One  of  the  smartest  pro¬ 
motion  men  I  know  says  they 
are  most  helpful  when  we’re 
making  basic  change  in  news¬ 
paper’s  format. 

III.  Advertising 

“National  advertising  leads  in 
use  of  research  and  also  gets 
a  lion’s  share  of  promotion. 

“First,  for  a  few  things  that 
many  newspapers  consider 
basics: 

“1.  A  good  market  story, 
regularly  up-dated,  certainly  be¬ 
longs  in  this  class.  There  is  a 
strong  trend  to  novel  ‘twists’  in 
market  stories. 

“2.  Second  basic:  A  good  at¬ 
tractive  and  readable  summary 
of  circulation. 

“3.  Third  basic:  Old  stand¬ 
by.  But  many  of  us  just  coming 
around  to  it.  Copy  service  is  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly  in  these  days 
when  advertising  is  so  sharply 
competitive  .  .  .  upgrading  both 
advertising  and  promotion.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Experts  Staff  ||| 
Military  Workshop 


By  Bob  Warner 

Another  forward  step  in  the 
long-continuing  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  between  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  to  raise 
the  standards  of  military  public 
information  photography  occur¬ 
red  last  month  at  Ramstein  Air 
Force  Base  in  Germany. 

The  AF  brought  to  this  base 
a  three-day,  intensive  workshop 
in  news  photography  conducted 
by  the  NPPA  for  a  select  group 
of  military  photographers  from 
all  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  workshop  ended  a  two- 
week  flying  trip,  in  which  the 
NPPA  brought  its  second  Eu¬ 
ropean  seminar  to  servicemen  in 
London,  Madrid  and  Wiesbaden. 
The  workshop,  however,  held 
by  the  Air  Force  for  the  first 
time,  was  offered  only  at  Ram¬ 
stein  and  was  composed  of  33 
students  who  had  attended  any 
one  of  the  three  regular  semi¬ 
nars. 

Participating  members  rep¬ 
resented  the  Army,  NavT,  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  and  Air  Force.  They 
w’ere  given  shooting  assign¬ 
ments  and  then  worked  closely 
w'ith  professional  instructors  in 
both  individual  and  group 
critiquing  sessions.  Instructors 
were:  James  Godbold,  director 
of  photography  at  National 
Geographic  magazine;  Joseph 
Costa,  chief  photographer.  King 
Fentureii  Syndicate;  William 
Sumits,  chief  photogrrapher.  Life 
magazine;  J.  Winton  Lemen, 
manager  of  Eastman  Kodak’s 
Photo  Press  Sales  Division ; 
Arthur  Witman,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  St.  Louie  (Mo.) 
Poet-I>i.epatch;  Richard  Hance, 
news  editor  of  WGN-TV  in 
Chicago;  Robert  Boyd,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Mihvaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Don  Mohler 
of  General  Electric  and  Robert 
Har\’ey  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense. 

AF  Eduralion 

The  workshop  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  Air  Force’s 
growing  educational  efforts  in 
the  photo  journalism  field  which 
were  sparked  about  10  years  ago 
hy  Lt.  Col.  William  Lookadoo, 
project  officer  for  the  Secretary 
nf  the  Air  Force,  (see  E&P, 
Dec.  10,  I960,  page  14).  Col. 
Lookadoo  has  been  a  longtime 
advocate  of  increased  and  in¬ 
tensive  training  for  military 
photographers  so  that  they 
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could  provide  professional 
servicing  to  civilian  news  out¬ 
lets. 

“There  are  some  big  problems 
involved  in  this,’’  Col.  Lookadoo 
explained.  “Today  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces 
operate  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe  and  in  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  fields  of  work,  ranging 
from  medicine  to  missiles  and 
rockets. 

“Now  the  mission  of  the  Air 
Force  is  not  only  to  assist  news¬ 
men  but  to  protect  the  working 
professional  when  he’s  not  on 
the  spot.  Too  often,  the  quality 
of  the  military  photographer’s 
work  has  not  been  up  to  the 
standard  needed  to  fulfill  that 
mission. 

“The  military  spends  a  lot  of 
money  teaching  a  photographer 
how  to  be  a  technician  but  not 
a  penny  is  spent  on  teaching 
him  how  to  be  a  new’s  photogra¬ 
pher.” 

Other  Obstacles 

There  have  been  many  other 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  service  photography.  The 
military  photographers’  equip¬ 
ment  has  not  always  been  of 
the  latest  desigrns.  His  occupa¬ 
tional  specialty  is  among  the 
slowest  for  promotion  advances 
and  he  gets  no  credit  lines  for 
his  work.  (In  the  Air  Force 
now  all  commands  are  urged  to 
give  credit  lines  and  it  is  man¬ 
datory  for  base  newspapers). 

Before  the  AF  brought  in  the 
NPPA  seminars  it  was  a  rare 
event  for  a  military  photograph 
to  make  the  wire  seiwices  or 
local  newspapers.  The  European 
experience  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  NPPA  European  seminar 
started  last  year.  At  that  time 
the  wire  services  barely  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  print  a  week  from 
the  military.  Their  biggest 
source  of  militai’y  pictures  was 
from  Stars  &  Stripes. 

“As  a  result  of  last  year’s 
short  courses,”  Col.  l^ookadoo 
said,  “there’s  been  a  revival  of 
service  photography  in  Europe. 
During  this  last  trip,  Robert 
Harvey  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  who  went  along  both 
as  an  observer  and  participant, 
dropped  in  at  the  AP  and  UPI 
offices  in  London.  Both  agencies 
seemed  satisfied  and  had  no 
problems  which  concerned  the 
military.” 


INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  was  main  feature  of  three-day  photo 
workshop  for  U.S.  military  photographers  stationed  in  Europe.  At  left, 
William  Sumits,  chief  photographer  for  Life  magazine  works  over  con¬ 
tact  sheets  shot  by  an  Army  sergeant.  In  middle,  J.  Winton  Lemen  of 
Eastman  Kodak  works  with  Air  Force  student  while  at  end  table  Joseph 
Costa,  chief  photographer  for  King  Featurei  Syndicate  studies  student's 
contact  sheet  with  magnifying  glass. 


Photo  Sales 
Plans  Polled; 
Success  Told 


Seattle 

Ways  to  ease  the  problems 
involved  in  meeting  the  public 
demand  for  copies  of  newspaper 
photographs  were  uncovered  by 
Chester  Gibbon,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  in  a  survey 
among  23  dailies  represented  in 
the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors. 

Their  replies  and  the  factors 
enabling  the  Seattle  Times  to 
handle  photo  requests  without 
loss  were  reported  at  AASJE 
convention  sessions  here  this 
week. 

The  survey  showed  there  is 
no  discernible  pattern  in  some 
phases  of  the  photo-selling  oper¬ 
ation.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  color  picture  and  aerial 
photography  fields.  Some  news¬ 
papers  leave  newsphoto  print 
sales  in  the  hands  of  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Some  newspapers  refuse  to 
release  any  photo  taken.  Most 
will  sell,  some  realize  the  public 
relations  value  of  such  service, 
and  most  of  these  do  not  charge 
where  the  picture  has  such  a 
value. 

“As  far  as  schools,  colleges, 
churches  and  special  agencies 
are  concerned,  we  provide  the 
pictures  without  charge,  asking 
for  a  credit  line  if  the  pictures 
are  published,”  one  reply 
stated. 

Here  is  the  range  of  charges 
shown : 

For  8  X  10  glossy  prints,  for 


personal  use,  four  charged  $1, 
four  asked  $1.50,  seven  charged 
$2.  The  peak  price  was  $3.50. 

For  8  X  10  mat  prints,  $3  to 
$10  with  a  $2  to  3  range  for 
11  X  14  glossy  prints.  Copying 
cost  from  $1.50  to  $5. 

Publication  Prints 

For  8  X  10  prints  for  publica¬ 
tion,  from  a  request  for  a  credit 
line  to  $10.  If  publication  is  to 
be  in  national  magazines  and 
books,  however,  charges  range 
from  $1.50  to  $25.  Five  of  the 
dailies  reported  they  charged 
the  publication’s  usual  rate  of 
payment.  Some  charge  $5  plus 
this  rate. 

One  editor  reported  all  re¬ 
quests  for  republication  prints 
must  be  approved  by  the  execu¬ 
tive,  managing  or  feature  edi¬ 
tor.  Another  bars  prints  to  free 
lancers  who  hope  to  sell  an 
article,  but  accepts  requests 
from  the  publication’s  editor. 

One  daily  supplies  free  photos 
for  Golden  Wedding  couples. 
Another  charges  $2  for  micro¬ 
filmed  clippings.  One  reported 
prices  had  not  been  changed 
since  1956. 

Grus^  Income 

Gross  income  from  the  sale  of 
Seattle  Times’  prints  totalled 
$4713  for  1961.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  due  chiefly 
to  the  World’s  Fair,  it  amounted 
to  $4,650. 

The  sale  prints  are  handled 
by  a  photographer  who  works 
two  nights  weekly.  He  also  does 
other  excess-load  photo  printing. 

Times  photographers  are 
given  latitude  in  furnishing  free 
prints  to  persons  who  have 
helped  on  a  story  assignment. 
The  photo  department  is  an 
editorial  operation. 
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73  miles,  or  almost  exactly  a  'T'lTYi^a 

fourth  of  the  distance.  Daily  X  llUCS 

accounts  were  written  in  long-  •  tx* 

hand  and  sent  back  to  the  office  l^llS.inilfl.11  £JlCS 
to  be  typed.  Pictures  taken  with 

a  small  camera  illustrated  most  Seattle,  Wash, 

of  the  reports.  Elmer  E.  Todd,  89,  chairman 

Unwalked  miles  were  covered  of  the  board  of  the  Seattle 
by  bus,  auto,  truck  and,  for  one  Times,  died  here  Aug.  30.  He 
v^ery  short  stretch,  boat.  All  had  b^n  hospitalized  since  suf- 
rides  were  pre-arranged.  I  fering  a  stroke  eight  days  pre¬ 
thumbed  no  rides,  nor  was  I  viously. 

offered  any  after  I  got  out  of  Mr.  Todd  was  elected  chair- 
Press  territory.  man  in  1949  after  seven  years 

_  „  ,  service  as  president  and  pub- 

8  Miles  at  a  Stretch  Times.  Earlier  he 

In  the  three  weeks  I  spent  on  was  legal  counsel  to  the  news- 
the  “stroll”  I  had  very  little  paper. 

trouble  and  rather  enjoyed  the  His  career  included  posts  as 
experience.  My  one  day  of  rain  ^  Washington  state  legislative 
came  as  I  was  exploring  a  kid-  representative  and  as  U.  S. 
dieland  named  Storybook  Forest  district  attorney, 
with  one  of  its  owners.  We  sat  •  *  ♦ 

under  a  giant  toadstool  with  a  Rov  E.  Elkins,  40,  editor  of 
frog  on  top  until  rescued  by  Bristol  (Va.)  Virginia-  Ten- 
Little  Red  Ridinghood  with  an  nessean;  Aug.  31,  of  a  heart 
umbrella.  ailment. 

I  discovered  that  people,  and  *  *  * 

even  animals,  distrust  a  walking  William  J.  Rice,  6fi,  an 
man  .  .  .  that  eight  miles  were  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
all  I  w'anted  to  walk  at  any  one  Daily  News  who  began  his 
stretch  .  .  .  that  the  wheel  is  a  career  on  the  old  Brooklyn  Citi- 
great  development.  -cn;  Sept.  1. 

The  stunt  inspired  no  emula-  *  *  * 

tion,  although  a  group  of  boys  Frank  K.  Tiffany,  55,  man- 
plans  to  cycle  to  Philadelphia  ager  of  the  Wichita  bureau  of 
and  one  young  man  is  talking  Associated  Press;  former  Tope- 
about  following  my  route  on  a  ka  State  Journal  reporter; 
horse.  Sept.  1. 

The  phrase  I  have  heard  about  *  ♦  ♦ 

10,051  times  since  returning  to  Rocii  Bradshaw,  63,  former 
Pittsburgh  (by  plane)  is  “How  copy  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
are  your  feet?”  They’re  fine,  but  Times,  later  city  editor  of  the 
they’re  starting  to  get  itchy  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard; 
again.  Aug.  25.  For  past  decade  he  was 

•  editor  of  a  lumber  market 

I  Insurance  Guide  letter.  ,  *  ^ 

said  in  the  kick-off  story  I  left  For  Publishers  Howaro  Fisumr  75!.  PditnriRl 

behind  me.  I  was  dressed  in 
street  clothes  .  .  .  carried  only  a 
few  essentials  in  an  airlines 
shoulder  bag  (it  still  managed 
to  w'eigh  eight  pounds).  Follow¬ 
ing  heavily-traveled  U.S.  Route 
30,  I  ate  in  restaurants  and 
stayed  overnight  in  hotels  or 
motels. 

I  didn’t  intend  to  walk  all  the 
way,  but  did  manage  to  tramp 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


ENGINEER  —  Oliver  A.  Hartiell, 
who  was  chief  electrician  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  for  nine  years, 
has  a  new  job— plant  engineer — at 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News.  He  is  responsible  for 
evaluating  new  equipn^ent  and 
processes. 


Paper  Mill  Pay  Up 

Toronto 

Wage  increases  of  from  five 
to  eight  cents  an  hour  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  one-year  agreement 
signed  between  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont., 
and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  and  the 
United  Papermakers  and  Paper- 
workers,  both  affiliated  with  the 
Canadian  Labor  Congress.  The 
agreements  provide  a  base  labor 
rate  of  $1.95  an  hour.  The  new 
contract  provides  for  increased 
shift  differentials,  increased 
company  contributions  to 
employes’  welfare  insurance 
plan,  improvement  to  the  vaca¬ 
tion  schedule,  and  a  10  cent 
adjustment  to  mechanical  and 
electrical  trades,  as  well  as  other 
benefits. 


major  purpose  is  to  assist  pub-  impish  beaver  in  checkered 
Ushers  and  managing  personnel  overalls. 

in  determining  what  loss  poten-  lUllfF 

tials  are  inherent  in  their  oper-  Walter  T.  (Bus)  Marlatt,  nail  ol  railie 

ations  and  to  indicate  the  vari-  54,  reporter  and  outdoors  Billings,  Mont, 

ous  forms  of  coverage  that  will  columnist  for  the  Kenosha  The  first  permanent  editor  of 

safeguard  their  assets  and  earn-  (Wis.)  News;  Aug.  30.  the  first  Montana  newspaper, 

ings  against  insurable  losses.  It  •  Thomas  Josiah  Dimsdale,  has 

deals  with  both  United  States  »  nir«»etni*  elected  to  the  Montana 

and  Canadian  practices  and  “  nor  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame.  He 

policies.  Wilmington,  Del.  became  the  eighth  man  honored 

John  H.  C.  Riley,  assistant  A  new  position  of  art  director  by  the  memorial  maintained  in 
business  manager,  Toronto  in  the  News-Journal  Co.  has  the  Montana  State  University 
(Ont.)  Star,  directed  prepara-  been  given  to  Jack  Jurden,  who  School  of  Journalism  in  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  manual  in  his  capac-  has  been  associated  with  Globe  soula.  He  was  bom  in  England 
ity  as  chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Photoengraving  and  has  been  in  1931  and  followed  the  gold 
Technical  Advisory  Board.  The  free  lancing  for  both  papers  rushes  to  Canada  and  Montana- 
latter  was  aided  by  Lukens,  published  by  the  company.  He  was  editor  of  the  Montana 

Savage  &  Washburn,  insurance  •  Post  at  Virginia  City  from  1861 

consultants,  who  were  repre-  it  ir  c  IJ  to  1866,  covering  activities  of 

sented  by  H.  P.  Baldwin  Terry,  ‘  wg  <>  vigilantes,  shooting  in  dance 

a  partner  in  the  concern.  Oregon  City,  Ore.  halls,  a  hanging  in  Idaho,  scalp- 

Non-members  may  obtain  the  Half-ears  of  the  Oregon  City  ings  near  Helena,  a  185-round 
guide  from  INCFO  head-  Enterprise-Courier  are  sold  as  prize  fight  that  ended  in  a  draw 
quarters,  P.O.  Box  208,  Harmon-  advertising.  Small  copy  shares  and  the  flour  riots  in  A'irginia 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  priced  at  $20  the  upper  right-hand  comer  with  City  in  1866.  He  was  35  years 
a  copy.  a  condensed  weather  report.  old  when  he  died  Sept.  26,  1886 
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800  Coming 
To  Pacific 
Conference 

Los  Angeles 

One  thing  was  apparent  here 
as  Werner  W.  Sell,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  marshalled 
the  Southern  Division  commit¬ 
tees  who  will  host  the  26th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Sept.  14-16: 

The  hosts  are  as  enthusiastic 
about  the  electronic  marvels 
they’ll  see  and  discuss  as  are 
the  800-plus  visitors  making  the 
trek  from  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
Western  areas  from  Canada  to 
the  Mexican  border. 

Such  matters  as  approving 
prawn  cocktails  and  prime  rib 
for  the  Saturday  banquet  in  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  headquarters 
were  intermingled  with  indi¬ 
vidual  expressions  of  approval 
as  it  was  disclo.sed  that  this  new 
equipment  or  that  heralded  film 
is  to  be  shown. 

About  50  exhibitors  have 
signed  up,  acoi’ding  to  Secretary 
Fred  Moyer,  Sr.,  and  Program 
Chairman  B.  G.  Burke.  Mr. 
Burke  is  production  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 

Registration  will  start  Thurs¬ 
day  (Sept.  13)  and  there  will 
be  open  house  programs  that 
afternoon  at  the  Herald- 
Examiner,  Times  and  other  area 
newspaper  plants. 

The  banquet  speaker  w’ill  be 
Daniel  H.  Ridder,  co-publisher 
of  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
rress-Telegram.  His  topic :  “The 
Newspaper  Medium  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Area.” 

Mr.  Sell,  the  conference  presi¬ 
dent,  is  production  manager  of 
the  Long  Beach  IP-T  and  heads 
the  Southern  Section  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  well  as  the  PNMC 
itself. 

Opening  speaker  Friday 
morning  will  be  Robert  D.  Nel¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Topic;  “Planning  —  A  Tool  for 
the  Future  —  NOW!” 

‘‘Production — What  Are  You 
Doing  About  It?”  will  be  the 
challenge  by  A1  Rosene,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

Charles  H.  Tingley,  managing 
director  of  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
st  iuite,  has  titled  his  keynote 
sp<>(  ch:  “Let’s  Get  Going.”  At 
an  atternoon  session  he’s  down 
for  “Report  on  Seminar  on 
News))aper  Method  Improve¬ 
ments.” 

In  the  Friday  afternoon  Man¬ 
agement-Supervision  Forum  a 
coujiie  of  relatively  orthodox 
titles  were  abandoned  by  Dr. 
Dar\  in  Winick  of  Houston.  Tex., 
and  M.  J.  Butler,  business  man- 
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ager  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Instead  they  are  listed  for: 
“Fortune  Telling,  Palmistry,  Tea 
Leaf  Reading  and  other  Scien¬ 
tific  Management  Techniques 
for  Modern  Newspapers.” 


Special  Offset  Section 
Greets  Scientists 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

A  special  offset  section  was 
developed  by  the  Corvallis 
Gazette-Times  in  tribute  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Biological 
Scientists  convention  which 
brought  6000  delegates  here 
recently. 

The  eight-page  tabloid  on 
Aug.  24  was  adless.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  special  service, 
explained  Arthur  Lowe,  general 
manager. 

The  tabloid  was  printed  out¬ 
side  the  plant  but  all  prelimin¬ 
ary  work  was  performed  by  the 
G-T. 

Intensive  advance  planning 
enables  good  public  relations  in 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Biological  Sci¬ 
ences,  Harold  F.  Osborne,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ABIS  department  of 
public  affairs,  said. 

Readiness  is  es.sential  because 
of  the  multiplicity  of  events 
calendared  when  37  science 
groups  convene.  These  various 
groups  split  up  into  sections  and 
there  are  five  to  50  simultan¬ 
eous  meetings. 

The  planning  is  year-round, 
and  now  that  the  Oregon  State 
University  gathering  is  ende<l, 
the  staff  will  turn  toward  next 
year’s  convention  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  Mr.  Osborne  said. 

A  tally  showed  268  news 
releases  during  the  Institute’s 
past  year.  Among  these  were  150 
developed  for  use  here.  There 
were  50  packages  of  information 
developed  since  the  sessions 
began  here. 

• 

Former  City  Editor 
Now  City  Prosecutor 

Akron,  Ohio 

Thomas  S.  Haney,  former 
Washington  correspondent  and 
city  editor  for  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  became  a  police  prosecutor 
this  week.  He  has  been  with  the 
Beacon  Journal  for  21  years, 
serving  as  a  reporter  since 
leaving  the  city  desk  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Haney  obtained  a  degree 
in  law  in  June  after  attending 
evening  classes  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Akron.  He  passed  the 
Ohio  Bar  examinations  several 
weeks  later. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Paul 
Haney,  chief  of  the  press-public 
relations  section  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington. 
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Publisher  Named 

Roseburg,  Ore. 

J.  V.  Brenner,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald,  has  been 
named  publisher,  Roseburg 
News-Review.  He  was  for  10 
years  publisher  of  the  Wilmot 
(S.  D.)  Enterprise.  Charles  V. 
Stanton,  49-year  veteran  of  the 
N-R,  continues  as  editor. 


News  Bureau  Formed 

Eugene,  Ore. 

The  formation  of  the  Emerald 
Empire  News  Bureau  with  staff 
reporters  assigned  to  four  areas 
is  announced  by  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard.  Ed  Beeler,  Bill 
Richmond,  Pete  Downs  and  Mike 
Hammond  replace  community 
correspondents.  Each  will  have 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buye 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
I  insist  on  iiersonaf  contact  selling. 

1  len  feighner  agency 

;  P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Giover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
I  P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

{  MAY  BRO’THERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
!  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity, 

I  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCTNG 
{  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

DEAN  SELLERS  seils  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
j  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

i  WE.STERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 

ONLY  THE  BRA VB^- You  can’t  dream 
yourself  into  newspaper  ownership.  If 
you  are  lieyond  the  wishful  thinking 
,  stage  we  can  help  you.  GABBERT  & 
HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.. 
Riverside.  Caiifornia. 

DIAL  1 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspa|)er  Broker’’  I 
Kaiamazoo,  Michigan.  Phone  349-7422. 

i  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

\  SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  $65M: 
Colorado  $70M ;  Illinois  $25M ;  Iowa 
S45M  &  $6gM;  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M; 
Mississippi  {135M;  Missouri  $65M; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  S50M ;  Oklahoma 
$30M  ;  Oregon  $30M;  So.  Dakota  t20M;  | 
Texas  $20M  &  SIOOM ;  Washington 

$35M;  Wyoming  ^OM;  New  England  . 
$125M ;  Midwest  $400  M.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88.  Norton,  Kansas.  i 

MIDWEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
$140,000  class.  Excellent  property  in 
lovely  community.  Stable  circulation 
and  is  showing  steady  gross  increase 
\  yearly.  Buyer  must  be  financially  able. 

!  County  seat.  Appointments  available 
for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Our  No. 

;  1738.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New 
j  York. 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

WEEKLY  CHAIN,  growth  area  of 
Southwest,  $200M,  substantial  down. 

'  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AINNOUNCEMENT.S 
Netrspapers  For  Sale 

1.  CALH’ORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
great  ix>tential  growth.  Adequate  plant. 
Gross  $76.000-$78.000.  Asking  $75,000 
including  land  and  building. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news¬ 
paper.  Price  under  average  gross  last 
four  years.  Asking  $75,000.  29%  down. 

3.  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA.  Paid 
weekly  and  shopper.  Gross  exceeds 
$78,000.  Adequate  plant.  Asking 
$45,000.  29%  down. 

4.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Paid  week¬ 
ly  and  shopiier.  Excellent  gross  and 
profit.  Absentee  ownership.  Asking 
$200,000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIA’TES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  NATIONAL  organization. 

Newspapers  W'anted 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  or  semi¬ 
weekly,  rural  or  suburban.  Plant  un¬ 
necessary.  Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Job  Ptg,  Plant  For  Sale 

GROWTH  OPPOR’TUNITY  —  $200,000 
buys  control  of  new,  modem  webfed 
offset-letterpress  plant,  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  business  in  publications  and  circu¬ 
lar  printing;  gross  currently  increasing 
about  40%  per  year.  Box  315,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 


I\EW.SPAPER  SERVICES 
Circulation  Promotion 


CARRIER  CIRCULATIOfN 
Interested  in  converting  from  mail  to 
carrier  distribution  ?  Have  successfully 
convertefl  3  weeklies  from  12,000  to 
60,000 :  two  to  controlle<l  circulation 
(voiuntary  paid)  ;  one  to  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  Write  for  complete  information. 
Box  104,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Mailing  Lists 

FREE  CAT.  OF  100%  GTD  LISTS. 
24  hour  service.  Spee<lco,  Box  68. 
Long  Island  City  4,  N.Y.  •  ST  4-5922 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

’THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Compttsing  Roitm 


Composing  Room 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
LIQUIDATION 


(Location:  Denver,  Colorado) 


MODEL  35.  No.  66.109 
RANGEMASTBR.  with  2  wide  90. 
2  wide  72  ch.  maKS.  6  molds,  quad- 
der,  blower,  saw, 

MODBR.  33.  No.  59.260 

RANGEMASTER.  with  4  wide  72  eh. 
mass.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower, 
saw, 

MODEL  31.  No.  67.931 

with  4  mags.  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw, 

(2)  MODEL  8,  Nos.  53,770  &  63,771 
ea.  with  3  mags,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  6.  No.  66,461 

with  TTS  keyboard  &  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  detector. 


TWO  MAGAZINE  INTERTYPE  Foto- 
setter  with  7  fonts  of  mats — 7  maga- 
sines — 10  lenses,  correcting  device, 
voltage  regulator,  magazine  rack  and 
complete  dark  room.  All  in  A-1  shape. 
Kopecky  Typesetting,  621  East  State 
St.,  Geneva,  Illinois. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States 
and  foreign  countries.  ‘‘Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84. ,50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  T rucks 
Telephone;  83.5-1513 


(All  machines  with  electric  pot,  Mar- 
ptch  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.) 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


‘TELETYPESETTER.  Standard  Perfor¬ 
ator,  serial  #3795.  Excellent  operating 
condition.  $1,600.00.  Ocean  County 
Leader,  600  Bay  Avenue,  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  Beach,  New  Jersey.  TWinbrook 
9-1000. 


Model  14  Linotype,  #42936,  electric 
pot,  feeder,  4  molds,  3  magazines  & 

auxiliary,  excellent  . $2800.00 

Model  14  Linotype,  #30936,  electric 
pot,  magazines  and  molds  ..$1500.00 
Model  14  Linotype.  #22895,  gas  pot. 

magazines  and  molds  . $1350.00 

Stereo  saw  with  side  table  and  carbide 

blade  .  250.00 

Miller  Saw,  excellent  condition  165.00 
FREUDEN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
934  Riilge  Avenue.  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

Fairfax  1-3088 


THE  NA-nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Perforator  Tape 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
erder)  4  tines  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70t;  2  ®  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Ds 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  EliP  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 


SCOTT  6  UNIT  PRESS  22%* 
Reels,  Tensions 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS  22%" 
End  Roll  Feed,  AC  Drive 


JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  "With  COLOR 
Reels,  Tension,  AC  Drive 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  COLOR 
24  Pages,  Stereo,  AC  Drive 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

j  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 


MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-TtMe  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 


DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Toosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLosa  2-7050 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SWITCHING  TO 


WEB  OFFSET? 


I  PHOTON  photoengraving  maoh.,  fact. 

I  rebuilt.  5,  6,  7.  8.  9,  11,  12.  14,  18. 
24.  28  lenses.  Amici  rt.-read  prism.  2 
ppr.  mags,  (can  exch.  for  film).  Matrix 
disc  &  style  card  (your  design). 
PHOTON  recommenderl  maint.  e<iuip. 
j  &  spares.  Reailer  &  converter  for 
I  Friden  tape.  Imme<l.  deliv.  Dramatic 
saving.  Box  405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy, 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Pla. 


Trade  In  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  It) 


ONTHE  1962 

THATCHER 

PACER 


Featuring  .  .  , 


•  The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
‘‘jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  alll 


•  The  amazing  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register  I 


•  Rugrgred  construction — Walk  -  thru 
units — Dynamic  "Adjusto-speed” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 


(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 


1 720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  Immediately) 


Six  unit,  Hoe  Z  pattern.  Fully  equippe<l 
with  2  double  folders,  web  brake  de¬ 
tectors,  angle  bars,  reels,  belt  tensions, 
double  control  panel,  starting  motor; 
two  100  HP  drive  motors,  22%  inches 
cut-off,  si>ee<l  36.000. 

ALSO  FOR  SALE:  Complete  Wood 
Auto  Plate  casting  equipment  for  use 
with  above  press.  Casting  equipment 
now  being  used  with  no-pack  mat  op¬ 
eration.  Six  ton  Woo<l  electric  remelb 
furnace  also  for  sale. 

Quantity  of  Intertyi>e  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  with  electric  pots,  models  B  and 
C  included  in  sale.  Call  or  write  Nick 
Rigas,  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  80 
Varick  St..  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 
worth  6-3000. 


24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 
8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 


PORTABLE  OR  STA'HONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMER^T 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold ;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 


Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackag;e,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo¬ 
cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available 
on  or  about  January  1,  1963.  Will  di¬ 
vide. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TOiangle  7-3871 


GOSS  UNITS 

4,  5  or  6  Units  end  roll  fee<l,  AC 
drive.  22%"  cut-off. 

4,  5  or  6  Units,  reels,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  993  Boise,  Idaho 


Stereotype 


Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Pony  Autoplata  23-9/16* 

Hoe  Enclos^  Router  22%" 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16" 

Goss  Open  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  45-C 
A  C  Motor  Drives  39  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idiho 


2  Sets  of  Triplets 
seek  a  new  home 


3  Wood  Autoplatea  -all  automatic,  one 
heavy  duty  unit 
3  Woo<l  Autoplate  Shavers 

Source:  Minneaimlis  Star  Tribune 
Prime  mechanical  condition, 
immacul.ate  maintenance 
For  22%"  sheet  cut-off 

Price<l  to  Sell ! 


TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 
3312  North  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 


Wanteil  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSENTA’nVHS 
136  CJhurch  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


USB®  LUDLOW  AND  LINOTYPES 
in  good  condition.  Ludlow:  12  pts.,  50 
cycles.  3  phases,  220/440  volts,  22)i 
picas  long. 

Linotypes:  No.  31 

Please  quote  prices  crated  for  export 
FAS  port  of  exportation  to  Alec  Cor* 
poration,  1518  Walnut  Street,  Phils* 
delphia. 
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CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  glass  en- 
closeil.  For  21%"  cut-off  plates,  or 
combination  21%” — 22%"  cut-off.  Also 
Mat  Finaltrim.  „„ 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  COCKIER 
P.O.  Box  520,  Champaign,  Illinois 


NEED  THE  FLOOR  SPACE!  $.500.09  MULTIFACED  TTS  PERB’ORATOB 
will  buy  Dexter  Knife  Folder  35  x  45  #TP  22  in  goo<l  condition.  Write  o 


and  Rosback  (4-station)  Gang  Stitcher,  call  John  j.  Borghi,  660  Madison  Ave.. 
Waverly  Publishing  Co.,  Waverly,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. ;  Telephone  * 


If  you  seek  a  job  — 

Consult  these  'HELP 


or  wish  to  further  your  career 

WANTED*  opportunities 


Administrative 


LABOR 

NEGOTIATOR 

Metropolitan  Daily  in  Zone  6. 
Newspaper  experience  preferred. 
Write  giving  full  particulars  to 
Box  410.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  to  busy  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  on  M.,  B.  &  S.  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  in  midwest.  Should  be  in 
35-45  age  bracket,  experienced  all 
phases  and  a  hustler.  Permanent,  grow- 
ing  position.  Send  full  information  and 
recent  photo  to  Box  345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  with  ambition  to  take 
charge  of  fast-growinR  17,000  daily. 
Will  work  under  circulation  director  of 
small  chain  of  progressive  dailies  in 
close  knit  area.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  phases  with  emphasis  on  han¬ 
dling  district  managers  and  top-flight 
carrier  promotions.  Salary  $126  per 
week  -j-  car  allowance  and  fringe 
benefits.  Tell  it  all  in  first  letter.  Lo- 
cate<l  Chart  Area  2.  Box  382,  l^itor 
&  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  for  evening 
and  Sunday  in  Southern  California. 
Permanent  position  in  growing  area. 
Send  resume  and  picture,  ^x  870, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morning  pai)er. 
Good  salary  and  Ixinus.  Pull  references. 
I  Box  403,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
good  district  suiiervisor.  Must  have  the 
ambition  and  the  know-how  to  take 
over  as  Circulation  Manager  after  a 
trial  perio<l.  Good  pay,  goo<l  climate, 
goo<l  lieneflts.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

Florida  daily  needs  experienced, 
mature  classified  salesman.  Progressive 
eity,  50,000  bracket,  stable,  year  'round 
economy,  pleasant  living  and  working 
conditions.  Give  all  facts  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  328,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 

WE  BELIEVE  THIS  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  man  who  can  sell 
constructively  and  prepare  result-pro¬ 
ducing  ads.  Further,  he  must  wear  well 
in  office  and  with  advertisers.  Excel¬ 
lent  hospital  and  insurance  program. 
Paid  vacations.  Both  town  and  news¬ 
paper  are  growing  (Chart  Area  7). 
Write  full  information  with  picture  to 
311,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  good  on  layout 
and  selling.  Send  resume.  John  Q. 
Lambert,  Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss. 


TWO  RETAIL  AD  MEN  with  experi¬ 
ence  preparing  layout  and  copy  for 
expanding  staff.  Good  salary,  excellent 
bonus  plan.  Write:  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Ledger-Enquirer,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Aggres-  1 
sive  young  man  to  service  establisheil 
retail  accounts  for  two  weeklies  in 
suburban  Chicago.  Do  own  layouts. 
Salary  and  car  exitense — no  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  ex|)erience,  marital  status, 
draft  situation,  salary  desired.  Glen 
Ellyn  News,  460  Pennsylvania,  Glen 
Ellyn,  III. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  wnnte<l— 
young  hustler  who  can  build  lagging 
accounts  and  develop  new  ones.  Write 
fully  giving  salary  re<iuirements.  Art 
Goshorn,  Daily  Herald,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 


SALESMAN  OR  SALESWOMAN  — 
afternoon  daily,  20,000.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  offering  excellent  opix>rtunity  to 
exi)erience<l  i)erson.  The  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

Editorial 

WE’VE  BEEN  RAIDED  I  Some  of  top 
papers  in  the  nation  like  our  men  and 
the  training  they’ve  had.  If  you  have 
the  education  and  experience  to  move 
up  to  deskman,  reporter  or  bureauman 
on  our  lively  Chart  Area  2  morning 
paper,  away  from  the  biggest  cities, 
at  $127-plu8  per  week  for  journeymen, 
write  Box  288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  CALLING 

Two  positions  open  on  copydesk  of 
fast-moving  Chicago  daily.  Free  hos¬ 
pital  insurance,  paid  vacations,  many 
other  benefits.  Journeyman  scale  $158. 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Write 
Box  348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  SPORTS  —  general 
reporter,  6-day  morning  tabloid.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo. 


FUN  ’N  THE  SUN?  You  name  it— 
we  have  it  1 1  Steadily  ^rowins  Florida 
daily,  located  in  beautiful  university 
City  with  A-1  rated  schools  and  recre¬ 
ational  facilities,  needs  experienced, 
energetic  and  sober  display  salesmen. 
Salary  relative  to  ability  and  experi- 
bonus,  vacation,  life  and 
health  insurance,  etc.  No  better  place 
to  live  and  breed !  Send  full  resume 
with  first  letter  to  Box  334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 


The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  opei 
for  versatile,  experienced  adverti 
salesman.  Good  layout  ability  ar 
r*^o**^J  on  new  business 
averali  lineage  productions  are  im 
f^*t.  E.xpanding  market  area. 

I  w  ®'^^llent  opportunity,  empi 
benefits.  Send  detailed  experience 
personal  data  resume  to: 


Personnel  Dept. 
the  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Chart  Area  1  and  2.  Must  have 
several  years’  experience.  Morning 
newspaper.  Box  3M,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  General 
assignments  reporter  and  Society  edi¬ 
tor.  Experience  a  must.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  climbers.  Progressive 
P.M.  daily  in  progressive  city  of  28.- 
000.  Climate  unequalled  anywhere. 
Hunting,  fishing  nearby.  Full  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  salary  expected, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  Henry  Mathews, 
Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  M, 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  Central  Penna., 
13,600  circulation  daily.  Fine,  all¬ 
sports  area.  Write  full  background. 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa. 


STEADY.  MATURE  young  deskman 
with  potential  for  city  editor’s  spot 
on  8,000  daily  in  growing,  aggressive 
group.  Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-GENERAL  REPORTER.  Pre¬ 
fer  ambitious  young  man  with  journal¬ 
ism  education  or  newsroom  experience. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary 
required.  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 
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Editorial 


WIRE  EDITOTl — for  a.m.  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  England  background,  3  or  4, 
years’  experience  on  wire  desk.  Must 
be  fast,  accurate  head  writer.  Will 
train  in  layout  and  makeup.  Write 
Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Post  Publishing  Company,  Bridge- 
I)ort,  Conn. 


COPYREADERS-REPORTERS  —  Re¬ 
tirements,  promotions  and  other 
changes  are  creating  a  few  openings  on 
the  news  staffs  of  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times.  Prospects 
are  that  perhaps  as  many  as  three  copy 
desk  openings  will  occur  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  The  afternoon  paper  is  con¬ 
sidering  applications  for  experienced 
reporters.  No  phone  calls  please.  Send 
full  information  to  Cleve  Rumble,  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Director,  Louisville  2, 
Kentucky. 


DESK  MAN  5-day  Conn,  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  head  writing,  editing,  re¬ 
write.  Send  full  details  in  first  letter, 
starting  salary.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
FVblisher. 


DESK  MAN  wanted  for  7-day  New 
Jersey  daily.  374^  hrs.,  top  fringes. 
Only  experienced  apply.  Write  ^x 
393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OF  CALIF.  DAILY  needs 
under-40  assistant  share  news  develoi>- 
ment,  edit,  report,  write,  possibly  in¬ 
cluding  lighter-vein  column  local  scene. 
Should  have  city  editor  or  comparable 
experience  25M  or  more.  High  output 
producer  with  questioning,  interpreta¬ 
tive  attitude  is  offered  scope  for  imag¬ 
ination,  judgment.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirement  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

for  Metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  have  some  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  experience  as  food  writer  or  edi¬ 
tor,  College  education  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  de|)endent  upon  experience.  Please 
send  complete  resume  to  Box  390,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter- 
photographer  with  know-how  on  staff 
of  prize-winning  weekly.  J-School  grad 
or  two  years  of  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to: 
"The  Beacon,’’  Assabet  Mills,  Maynard, 
Mass. 


Editorial 

COPYREADER,  experienced:  top  pay; 
pension  and  other  benefits.  Herbert 
Moss,  News  Ed.,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  preferably 
journalism  graduate,  needed  by  Globe 
(Arizona)  Record — named  state’s  out¬ 
standing  weekly  this  year.  Young 
woman  preferr^  to  start  as  general 
assignment  reporter  and  work  into 
women’s  editorship.  We’re  moving  our 
present  women’s  editor  up.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  young,  award¬ 
winning  staff  in  pleasant  variety  of 
activity  including  photography,  general 
news,  features,  social  and  church  news. 
Starting  salary  $50  to  $65.  depending 
upon  experience,  ability.  Raises  in  30, 
60  and  90  days  if  you  can  do  the  job. 
Group  insurance  available,  auto  mile¬ 
age,  one-week  paid  vacation  in  one 
year ;  two  weeks  after  two  years ;  three 
weeks  after  five  years.  Submit  resume, 
clippings,  marital  status,  references, 
availability  to:  Don  Nelson,  News  Ekl- 
itor.  Box  31.  Globe,  Arizona. 


NORTHERN  VERMONT  DAILY  seeks 
roving  photo-reixjrter  for  five-two  re¬ 
sort  area.  Most  be  able  to  work  on 
own.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary,  Box  358,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  AVAILABLE  for  proof¬ 
readers  and  copy  editors  for  Catholic 
publishing  company.  Must  be  accurate, 
fast,  hard  worker.  Send  resume,  salary 
desired  and  picture  to;  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Register,  P.  O.  Box  1620, 
Denver,  Colo. 


PREP  SPORTS  WRITER  for  top  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  operation  which  em¬ 
phasizes  thorough,  quality  coverage. 
Young,  vigorous  3-man  sports  staff. 
Modern  offices,  many  company  benefits. 
Send  resume,  photo,  clips  to  Bob  Frisk, 
Sports  Editor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 


REPORTERS-DESKMEN  for  expand¬ 
ing  New  England  daily.  Pleasant  com¬ 
munity;  good  opportunities  for  talented 
workers.  Box  3^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  60,000  PM-Sun- 
day  in  Chart  Area  8.  Should  bo  real 
’’pro’’  with  top-notch  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  to  join  aggressive  staff.  Send 
resume,  photo,  samples  and  salary 
needs  to  ^x  392,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


TEXAS  DAILY  seeks  sports  writer. 
Box  396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

1  Mechanical 

ALERT,  SELF-STARTING  REPORTER  ; 
wanted  to  join  expanding  staff  of  pro-  | 
Kressive  6-day  P.M.  daily  in  pleasant 
coIleKe  city  of  18,500,  Person  we  seek  ' 
has  some  experience  and/or  J-Degree,  i 
is  able  to  think  on  his  feet  and  enjoys  ' 
participating  in  the  production  of  a  i 
good  newspaiier.  Send  resume,  samples,  | 
salary  requirements  first  letter  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Times-Gazette,  Ashland,  I 
Ohio. 

CHALLENGE  for  young  reporter.  Off-  ’ 
set  weekly,  courageous  both  editorially  I 
and  typographically.  Stimulating  per¬ 
manent  siK>t  on  national  prize-winner  | 
in  pleasant  ex-urban  lake  area.  Prefer  j 
J-grad,  man  or  woman.  Times,  Forest 
Lake,  Minn.  I 


AREA  EDITOR  —  young  man  (or 
woman)  with  editing,  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  to  head  department  consisting  of 
one  assistant,  3  bureaus,  25  corre¬ 
spondents,  for  aggressive  Lake  Erie 
daily.  Vital,  competitive  job  requires 
fast-moving  self-starter.  Two  to  5-page 
section  daily  including  second  front. 
Managing  Ed.,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

CITY  DESK — group  of  Illinois  dailies 
has  openings  for  comiietent  reitorters. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
University  towns.  competitive  pay 
scales.  Prefer  mid-westerners.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  J.  C.  Schweitzer.  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers.  Decatur,  Ill., 
giving  full  details. 


I  ' 


CLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


ZONE  _  STATE 


Insert  my  cisuified  ad  (or 


O  Auign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  a  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situafions  Wanted"  and  "Nawspapart  For  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rata  structure) 


EDITOR  for  top-rated  Tenn.  weekly. 
Want  newsman  capable  of  handling 
stories  accurately  and  well.  Give  back¬ 
ground,  salary  needs  and  personal  in¬ 
formation.  Box  409,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

EDITOR  -National  Business  Magazine; 
heavy  copy  experience;  5-figure  salary; 
state  age,  exi>erience  &  salary.  Box 
EP.  5.35,  123  W.  41  St.,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  13,500  daily.  Write  D.  Grandon. 
The  Gazette,  Sterling,  III. 

J-GRADUATE,  with  or  without  exiie- 
rience,  for  medium  Midwest  ilaily. 
Pleasant  community.  Box  401,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LIVELY,  .SMALL,  P.M.  DAILY  has 
oitening  for  energetic  versatile  re- 
riorter.  S|)orts,  general  news.  Write 
fully.  Dispatch.  (>neida.  N.  Y. 

MALE  REPORTER  who  values  in¬ 
tellectual  honesty  and  iiersonal  integ¬ 
rity  as  prime  requisites  of  effective 
journalism.  College  graduate.  Able  to 
type,  drive  car.  Vari^  assignments  in 
area  of  55,000  population.  A  leading 
weekly  in  Pennsylvania  that  concerns 
itself  with  local  problems  and  solu¬ 
tions.  Write  or  phone  George  W. 
Shroyer,  Shamokin  Citizen,  Shamokin, 
Penna. 

NEEDED  NOW  —  Young  man  with 
some  experience  for  all-around  report¬ 
ing  on  expanding  quality  weekly  in 
pleasant  New  Jersey  town.  Can  move 
up  quickly.  Salary  open.  Box  407, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  MORNING  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  in  Chart  Area  10  has  opening 
for  beginning  reporter.  Please  give 
full  details  of  education,  background, 
personal  interests  and  area  professional 
interests  to  Box  400,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

REIPORTBR  for  weekly  newspaper 
chain.  Sports,  local  government,  and 
schools.  Daily  experience  desirable. 
Facile  writer.  To  $.120.  Write  Robinson. 
208  James,  Barrington,  III. 

REPORTER — w’ith  experience  in  cover¬ 
ing  police,  courts,  fires,  wanted  for 
Central  Virginia  morning  newspaper. 
Five-day,  40-hour  work  week,  numerous 
fringe  benefits.  Prefer  Chart  Area  3 
applicants.  Bo.x  408,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPER  by  six- 
day  afternoon  Iowa  prize-winning 
5,000  daily.  Write  Box  :199.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE 

MEDICINE 

EDUCATION 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  man  to 
cover  the  science-medicine-education 
beat.  We  are  a  metropolitan  newspajier 
in  Chart  Area  2.  The  pay  is  good  and 
will  get  better.  If  you  have  experience 
and  think  you  qualify  write  to  Box 
411,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

SUNDAY  EDITOR— Spend  week  devel¬ 
oping  bright  features,  picture  layouts, 
then  head  staff  laying  out  24,000  (4- 
section)  Sunday  paper. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  -Young  gal  with 
ideas,  strong  on  local  features,  with  an 
eye  for  layout  and  willing  to  learn. 
Daily  and  Sunday,  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

WE  NEED  A  WOMEN’S  EDITOR— 
ours  is  retiring.  An  imaginative, 
cheery,  tactful  young  woman  who  likes 
people  and  can  write  well  will  find  a 
pleasant,  remunerative  job  here  with 
all  the  benefits  that  go  with  our  pro¬ 
gressive,  friendly  community.  Write 
Editor,  Port  Dodge  Messenger,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Frpp  f/flnrr* 

FREE  LANCERS  WAN’TED  to  supply 
shorts  and  fillers.  Advise  newspaper 
experience  and  send  samples.  Box  706, 
Plandome,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  All-around  back  shop  man 
to  become  composing  room  foreman. 
Requirements;  experience  and  know¬ 
how  in  mechanical  departments,  good 
ideas  about  efficiency  and  practical  su¬ 
pervision.  West  coast  location,  good 
working  and  living  conditions,  and 
outstanding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Give  training,  experience,  background, 
salary,  in  letter  to  Box  335,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

A  self-starter,  experienced  in  copywritr 
ing  and  layout.  Must  have  proven 
talents  in  sales  promotion  and  creative 
thought.  Agency  background  would  be 
helpful. 

We  want  an  exj^rienced  man  who 
can  develop  and  direct  all  phases  of 
newspaper  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research.  Must  have  the  inner 
drive  to  want  to  accomplish  and  build. 

This  is  a  top  opportunity  with  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  well-respected 
medium-sized  dailies  (including  Sun¬ 
day)  in  (Thart  Area  2. 

Write  full  details,  with  salary  range 
to  Box  385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROTIRED  PROMO’nON  MAN  desired 
to  establish  promotion  department  on 
Florida  daily  newspaper.  Write,  giving 
qualifications,  age,  references  and 
starting  salary  desired.  R.  A.  Rainey, 
News-Journal,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Public  Relations 

EDI’TOR-MANAGERS  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  being  established 
Chart  Areas  2,  3,  and  6.  Self-responsi¬ 
ble  status,  attractive  associations; 
good,  increasing  remuneration.  College 
fraternity  alumni  preferred.  Send 
photo,  full  resume.  Box  332,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  for  non-profit 
health  organization  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Edit  news  letter  and  assist  na¬ 
tional  PR  agency.  $8,000.  Box  395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  #2  MAN  in  Northeast  college  informa¬ 
tion  services  office.  Prepare  spot  and 
depth  news  features  and  assist  with 
publications.  Give  complete  background 
and  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  360,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Exclusive  "NER”  lists  hundreds  of  cur¬ 
rent  $7,000-$35,000  Executive  positions. 
Get  free  copy.  Write  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Reports,  105  W.  Adams,  830-5, 
Chicago  3. 

TRADE  SCHOOI^ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

WANTED  —  challenge,  opportunity 
instead  of  fringre  benefits.  32-year-old 
newspaper  executive,  11  years’  in  me¬ 
chanical,  editorial,  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  seeks  chance  to  help  build 
with  ideas,  hard  work,  long  hours.  Will 
start  where  you  have  opening,  with 
sights  set  on  top  spot.  Box  271.  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  on  small 
daily  desires  move  up  to  larger  paper. 
Top  references.  Strongest  on  all  phasw 
of  news  and  picture  coverage.  Not  m 
hurry  to  change  job.  Write  Box  415, 
BMitor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 

Publicity 

Management 


y 

Administrative 


Editorial 


HELP  YOUR  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  utilize  his  time  and  efforts  better. 
How?  Hire  me  to  take  load  off  as 
assistant.  Know  problems  and  most 
answers  all  general  advertising  classi¬ 
fications.  How  to  get  most  out  of  staff 
and  representatives.  Know  budgets, 
reports,  presentations  and  promotion. 
Ebccellent  background  metro  dailies,  top 
references.  Box  376,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

Artists 


CALIFORNIA  EDITOR  of  award¬ 
winning  daily  desires  to  relocate  as  a 
result  of  new  ownership.  Seeking  ME 
post  or  key  editorship.  Makeup,  edi¬ 
torials,  enterprising  direction  are  chief 
assets.  At  33,  all-around  newsman 
with  extensive  background.  Box  268. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN  with 
12  years  all  phases  metropolitan  and 
medium  dailies,  now  writing  for  major 
national  magazines,  seeks  top  post  as 
editorial  page  editor  or  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  336.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR  (Administrative) 
Mitorial/Promotlonal/ Advertising 
Graphically — Creative 
Production — Wise 
Typographically — Modern 
Personality  —  Warm.  Pleasant 
Currently  employed — Seek  challenge 
Box  413,  ^itor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 


aRCTTLATION  MANAGER  with 
proven  record  desires  change.  Chart 
Areas  3,  4  or  5.  Resume,  references 
on  request.  Box  353,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  .39.  mar¬ 
ried.  Fifteen  years’  with  same  pub¬ 
lisher-wants  to  relocate.  Available 
after  reasonable  notice  to  publisher. 
Box  413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Circulation 
Manager  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
department — sales,  promotion,  training 
programs,  mailing,  office,  transporta¬ 
tion,  personnel  and  labor.  Personally 
worked  from  part-time  mailer  to  Cir¬ 
culation  Director.  Five  to  300-M  pa¬ 
pers.  Under  50  year.s  of  age.  Resume 
upon  request.  Box  419,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Correspon  dents 


YOUR  MAN  IN  ROME! 

For  the  Vatican  Council,  Prestigel 
Anything  you  want  at  space  rates. 
PAUL  PRINDEL,  California's  moat 
published  Catholic  writer.  Via  S.  Nic- 
olo  da  Tolentino  21,  Rome,  Italy.  Or 
phone  or  radio  me  now  enroute  on 
“Galileo  Ferraris"  (Italian  Line). 


CAPE  CANAVERAL 

Have  your  own  “man  at  the  Cape.” 
Man-wife  team,  6  yrs’.  experience  cov¬ 
ering  missiles  and  space  for  metro, 
dailies,  trade  mags,  gen.  circ.  mags, 
radio.  Fully  accredited.  Features, 
hometowners,  news,  broadcasts.  Chris 
Butler,  Spaceport  News  Service,  507 
Orange  Ave.,  Merritt  Island.  Fla. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  with  14  years  in  sales 
and  management,  including  offset, 
available  for  top  opportunity  requiring 
“eture  leadership  and  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background,  education,  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Florida,  but  future 
|»mes  first.  Box  339,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


tired  EXPERIMENTING?  Ad  direc¬ 
tor-manager,  lielieves  in  aggressive, 
alert,  forceful  sales  techniques.  Desire 
relocate  west;  permanent.  Write  all  to 
Box  ,169.  EWitor  £  Publisher, 


12-YB.AR.S’  layout,  copy, 
rromotion.  shopping  centers,  all 
accounts.  38.  divorced,  2  years  ci 
Box  2:tf,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


**EDlTORS  &  REPORTERS' 

National  clearing  house  for  compete 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  chari 
“epiployer.  Phone.  Write  or  W1 
PERSONNEL  (Agency 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-67 


EIXPERIENCED  EDITOR  —  (woman) 
crisp  editing,  top  layout  talent,  lively 
heads.  Fashions,  fo<xl,  features,  col¬ 
umnist.  Elxperienced  with  wire,  front 
page  make-up.  College,  single,  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  after  severance  notice. 
Box  341,  Eklitor  Sc  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST  —  weekly  (or  semi), 
monthly  (or  semi) — “Homey”  interest¬ 
ing  New  York  column  by  able,  experi¬ 
enced  journalist  with  nationally-known 
name.  Box  316,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEED  AN  EDITOR? 
REPORTER,  29,  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  and  suburban  pa¬ 
pers  including  all  big-city  beats  and 
1V6  years  on  one  of  “top  10,”  wants 
job  as  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  daily.  Writer  of  many  exclu¬ 
sives  published  nationally  and  world¬ 
wide  via  wires.  Some  desk  experience. 
Family  man.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
327,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


NEIWSMAN  now  responsible  post 
abroad  anxious  return  U.S.  job  where 
reporting,  rewriting,  editing  exiieri- 
ence,  news  judgment,  needed,  appre¬ 
ciated.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 
Married,  college,  veteran,  early  30s. 
Box  352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING,  energetic  small- 
city  news  executive  (m.e.  and  associate 
editor)  seeks  writing  or  creative  editing 
slot  metro  daily.  33.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist;  mature  idea  man  ;  inspirational 
writer.  Box  319,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WILL  WORK  FREE  1  week  during 
late  fall  vacation  if  offer  seems  right. 
No  loss  to  you  if  we  don’t  click.  14 
years’  solid  desk  experience  4-edition 
daily.  Heavy  pressure  commonplace.  No 
hurry  to  change.  Box  344,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  fourteen  years 
solid  newspaper  background  as  police, 
court  and  general  reporter;  woman’s 
page  editor;  rewrite,  copy  desk,  wire 
editor;  now  managing  editor  small 
daily.  Desires  position  on  newspaper 
with  challenge,  advancement.  Write 
Box  331,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ALL-ROUND  REPORTER,  29,  three 
years’  experience,  seeks  reporting-edit¬ 
ing  position  in  Mo.,  Ark.,  or  Tenn. 
Career  newsman  with  family.  J-Degree. 
Top  references.  Box  357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  FHIITOR  —  writing,  rewriting. 
Age  44 ;  eight  years’  experience.  BA., 
knowledge  languages.  Versatile,  N.Y.C. 
or  vicinity.  Box  391,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  currently  responsible  for  all 
departments  of  national  business  maga¬ 
zine  (not  trade),  now  wishes  to  devote 
full  time  to  business  editing  and/or 
writing.  6-figure  salary.  Box  868,  E<li- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


FDCPERIENCBD  NEWSMAN.  11  years, 
seeks  wire  or  assistant  wire  editor’s 
post.  New  England;  dead-ende<l  present 
job;  has  worked  wire,  city,  state  desks. 
Box  356,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  Missouri 
graduate,  veteran,  seeks  greener  grass. 
Box  388,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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FEATURE  WRITER  (Female)— people, 
places,  book  reviews,  by-lined  theatre 
reviews.  Five  years’  experience.  Box 
394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  WORK  and  challenge  my  meat! 
On  daily  doing  features,  editing,  head¬ 
lines,  women’s  pages;  A.B.  Jour.  M. 
Ed ;  Teaching  and  travel  background ; 
Have  car,  will  relocate  happily.  Box' 
381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  B.A.  in  Pol. 
Sci.,  experience  in  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  wire  field,  seeks  challenging 
position  with  chance  to  grow.  Salary 
not  most  important  factor  if  job  has 
potential.  Write  367,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR,  ma¬ 
ture,  experienced  in  directing  sizable 
staff,  seeks  opportunity  and  adequate 
reward  for  ability,  effort  and  depend¬ 
ability.  Box  372,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  Reporter  -  Photographer, 
woman,  '59  J-graduate,  wants  weekly 
or  small  daily  work  Seattle  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Bo.x  346,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  33  wants  out  of  PR 
phoniness ;  seeks  city  desk,  wire,  or 
other  challenging  spot.  Chart  Area  1-2. 
Box  417,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR,  60M 
class,  now  at  policy  level  in  govern¬ 
ment,  ready  to  develop  permanent 
career  on  a  newspaper  in  a  challenging 
market  area.  Box  416,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


FINANCIAL  or  Educational  beat  de¬ 
sired  by  experienced  newsman.  Six 
years’  newspaper  experience  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  feature  writer  and 
photographer.  Seeks  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  on  permanent  job  with  future. 
Stymiecl  on  present  job.  Single,  33,  BS, 
SDX,  Veteran.  Can  relocate.  Box  308. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  ECONOMIST  with  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  food  field  and  as  food  editor 
of  metropolitan  daily  desires  food  e<li- 
tor’s  job  on  East  Coast.  Single,  age  30. 
B.S.  degree.  Excellent  references.  Box 
420,  Fklitor  &  Pulilisher. 


QUALIFIED  DBSKMAN,  32.  BA.  seeks 
permanent  job  on  lively  daily.  Box  414, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  spot 
on  small  daily.  Will  accept  wire  or 
sports  desk  on  larger  paper.  Eight 
years’  experience  includes:  managing 
editor  of  small  daily;  reporting,  sports 
and  copy  editing.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2. 
Call  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  GLenmore  1-1379 
or  write  Box  397,  Fkiitor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  News.  PR  or 
Trade  position.  Establishe<l  newsman, 
.33.  Box  402,  &Iitor  Sc  Publisher. 


YFIS,  MR.  FIDITOR,  there  is  a  good 
reporter.  Nosy  young  J-grad  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  general  news,  photos,  fea¬ 
tures.  Seeks  challenge,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  422,  Fklitor  Sc  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  12 
years  of  West  Coast  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper;  due  to  a  mer¬ 
ger,  would  like  to  associate  with  an¬ 
other  newspaper  as  production  manager 
or  in  the  business  office.  Prefer  the 
West.  Can  provide  imi»eccable  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VFfflSATILE  FLOORMAN,  6  years’ 
page  makeup — 2  years’  job  shop  com¬ 
positor — some  photoengraving  and  off¬ 
set  platemaking.  Good  education  and 
references;  bi-lingual  (English-Ger¬ 
man);  seeks  employment  in  Midwest  or 
Southwest.  Box  386,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


JJ 


Mechanical 


Need  a  good,  young  combination 
FYIRFIMAN  ?  Wide  experience.  Please 
contact  Box  313,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


LUDLOW  OPERATOR,  33,  available 
Chart  Area  2 'or  4.  Nicholas  Di  Leo. 
685  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn-32,  N.  Y. 


WELCOME  TALK  WITH  PAPER  that 
needs  a  good  composing  foreman.  Fa¬ 
miliar  hot  and  cold.  Knows  other  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Medium  or  large. 
References.  Box  384.  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG  MAN  —  married,  knows  little 
of  printing  trade — interested  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard — wants  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  be  a  Journeyman  in  the  future. 
Prefer  to  work  in  Nassau  County,  L.I., 
N.Y..  Edward  C.  Wilson.  338  Jericho 
Turnpike,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


MECH.VNICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Press  Room  Foreman.  Age  38,  13 
years’  experience  in  supervisory  capac¬ 
ity.  Highly  qualifie<l  in  stereotyi>e  and 
color  procedures;  knowle<lge  of  com- 
Itosing  room.  Must  relocate  due  to  sale 
of  well-known  daily.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ence  to  character  and  ability.  Box  398, 
Fklitor  Sc  Publisher. 


Photography 

GAL  desires  post  Boston  Area.  Seven 
years’  studio,  lab.  PR  exiierience;  all 
aspects  black-white  and  color.  Own 
equipment.  Resume  Box  273,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ca¬ 
pable.  young,  ready  to  move  up  to  top 
industrial  -  trade  publication.  Eight 
years’  well-rounded  daily  experience, 
plus  college.  Presently  employ^  south¬ 
west  metro  daily.  Resume,  folio  at  your 
request.  Box  361,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  7  years’  news. 
Operate  Scan-A-Graver.  Family  man, 
age  dependable.  Will  relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  387,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  twelve  years’ 
experience,  last  eight  years  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  89M  daily,  desires  to 
move  up.  Will  consider  smaller  daily. 
Have  top  references  including  wire 
services  and  national  publications.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  10,  11  or  12.  Marrie<l, 
32  years  old,  one  child,  no  service  o)>- 
ligations.  Box  421,  Eklitor  Sc  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXCEPTIONAL  MAN,  versatile 
enough  to  have  written  book  for  a 
Queen,  helped  plan,  and  execute  six- 
figure  program  for  multi-million  dollar 
institution,  supervised  news  bureau 
with  national,  international  results,  of¬ 
fers  sound,  mature  judgment,  writing 
talent,  m^ia  knowledge,  personality 
for  p.r.  ix>st.  Top  references.  Box  266, 
Elditor  £  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  DIRECTOR, 
multi-state  organization,  seeking  PR, 
industrial  editing,  house  organ,  radio- 
TV  spot  in  Southeast  coastal  area.  Ten 
years’  newspaper  experience  —  7  on 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  —  three  years’ 
PR.  College  graduate,  age  35.  Box  296, 
Elditor  £  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT.  Public  Relations;  spe¬ 
cializing  house  organs.  Part-time; 
Westchester  County.  Box  373,  Eklitor  £ 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  public  relations,  publicity,  solid 
newspaper  background.  Seeks  position 
in  public  relations  or  publications  with 
larger  organization  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  412,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Special  Editions 

SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 
Produced  —  Sold  —  Collected 
Box  269,  Eiditor  £  Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Sell  Free  Enterprise 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  head  of  a  neon  sign  and 
display  manufacturing  concern 
in  Indianapolis  has  come  up 
with  the  suggestion  that  every 
advertiser  should  devote  a  small 
portion  of  his  ad  space  to  sell 
the  free  enterprise  system  to 
the  American  people. 

It’s  a  good  idea.  Some  people 
have  the  idea  that  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  going  out  of  style.  It 
might  do  just  that  unless  the 
manufacturers  who  buy  large 
amounts  of  advertising  space  do 
something  to  keep  the  American 
people  from  trading  in  their 
system  for  another. 

Durward  Staley  of  Staley 
Signs,  Indianapolis,  writes: 

“Can  you  .suggest  a  way  to 
influence  advertisers  to  devote 
a  small  portion  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  time  or  space  to  the  ‘sale’ 
of  the  free  enterjirise  system? 
It  has  so  many  advantages  that 
one  quote  a  day  would  easily  fill 
a  year,  i.e.:  ‘With  6%  of  the 
world’s  population  the  United 
States  has  more  than  70%  of  all 
of  the  savings  accounts  in  the 
world.’  There  are  hundreds  of 
slogans  to  follow,  concerning 
schools,  insurance,  churches, 
boys’  clubs,  etc.  Nothing  con¬ 
troversial  can  be  used,  only  that 
which  is  beyond  dispute. 

“Mass  production  was  the 
foundation  of  our  monetary 
wealth,  in  which  labor  was  at 
least  a  50%  contributing  factor. 
Advertising  distributes  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mass  production.  La¬ 
bor  and  management  are  equal¬ 
ly  involved. 

“It  will  cost  nobody  a  dime 
and  it  should  pay  off  in  bil¬ 
lions.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Staley  enclosed  a  state¬ 
ment  he  made  on  the  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  letters 
column  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
on  July  6  this  year. 

“Instead  of  knocking  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Commies, 
let’s  use  the  energy  to  sell  what 
we  do  approve  of,”  he  stated. 

“The  men  who  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  decency,  brains 
and  ability  to  create  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  well  distributed  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  have  one 
more  job  to  do.  The  workers 
who  have  had  such  a  marvelous 
share  in  mass  production  also 
have  one  more  job  to  do.  The 
retailers  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  invest  their  money 
and  efforts  in  outlets  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  results  of  mass  produc¬ 


tion  have  one  more  job  to  do. 
The  advertising  agencies  who 
have  created  the  slogans  and 
punch  lines  to  sell  the  goods  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 
also  have  a  job  to  do. 

“Every  advertiser  in  new.spa- 
pers,  magazines,  direct  by  mail, 
radio,  television  and  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  glad  to  de¬ 
vote  1%  of  his  time  or  space  to 
stating,  one  at  a  time,  the 
thousands  of  reasons  for  and 
advantages  of  the  free  enter- 
pri.se  system,  which  has,  with 
about  7%  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation,  produced  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  the  life 
insurance,  savings  accounts, 
home  owners,  and  automobile 
owners  of  the  entire  world.” 

Wi  * 

Now  that’s  not  a  bad  idea  but 
we  don’t  expect  to  see  many 
large  advertisers  jump  to  em¬ 
brace  it.  They  just  don’t  think 
that  way,  as  a  rule. 

In  our  opinion,  because  they 
haven’t  stood  up  for  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  the  past 
they  are  now  in  a  position  where 
they  may  not  be  able  even  to 
mention  it  in  their  advertising 
in  the  future. 

Our  government  takes  a  dim 
view  of  advertising,  it  seems. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  ruled  that  no  one  can  spend 
money  for  advertising  that  can 
be  labeled  “lobbying”  or  that 
discusses  legislative  proposals 
and  still  consider  such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  a  business  expense  for 
tax  purposes.  Some  members  of 
Congress  believe  that  is  a  good 
idea  and  are  considering  legis¬ 
lation  to  support  the  IRS  ruling. 

The  Defense  Department  says 
at  the  same  time  that  companies 
with  government  contracts  can¬ 
not  utilize  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  and  charge  it  against  the 
cost  of  the  contract. 

The  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  says  privately-owned  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies 
cannot  discuss  the  merits  of 
private  versus  public  power  in 
their  advertising  and  call  it  a 
business  expense. 

All  this  means  that  adver¬ 
tisers  are  being  curtailed  more 
and  more  as  to  what  they  can 
and  cannot  say  in  print.  It 
means  that  an  aircraft  company 
with  a  government  contract 
probably  could  not  place  an  ad 
extoling  the  virtues  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  get  away 
with  it  as  a  business  expense.  It 


WRITER  WELCOMED — The  marquee  of  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  in 
Phoenix,  bore  the  greeting,  "Welcome  home,  Don,"  as  a  salute  to 
Arizona  Republic  columnist  Don  Dedera  upon  his  return  from  a  two- 
month  writing  trip  through  the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe.  Mr.  Dedera 
and  his  wife  Nancy,,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trip,  were  feted 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  hotel  by  Republic  publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 
Pictured,  from  left,  are  Mr.  Pulliam,  Mrs.  Dedera,  Mr.  Dedera  and 
Ben  Cole,  the  Republic's  Washington  correspondent. 


means  that  privately  -  owned 
utility  companies  may  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  justifying  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  for  advertising 
that  tries  to  “sell”  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  a  free,  competitive  in¬ 
dustry  rather  than  a  national¬ 
ized  one. 

It  all  means  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  saying  more  and  more: 
“You  can’t  print  that  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  part  of  your  business  op¬ 
eration.” 

We  think  it  is  about  time 
American  business  —  especially 
American  advertising  —  should 
speak  up  on  this  matter  and 
protest  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing. 

• 

African  Press  Officers 
At  Kennedy’s  Parley 

Washington 

Press  attaches  of  15  African 
embassies  here  attended  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  news  conference 
Aug.  22.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  substantial  group  of  for¬ 
eign  press  attaches  from  a  single 
geographic  area  have  attended 
a  presidential  press  conference. 
Their  attendance  as  observers 
was  arranged  by  the  African- 
American  Institute  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Pacific  Affairs 
Division  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  White  House  Press 
Office. 


Jonmalism  Minor  Starts 
At  La  Sierra  College 

Arlington,  Calif. 

A  full-scale  minor  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  being  offered  this  fall 
for  the  first  time  in  the  40-year 
history  of  La  Sierra  College. 
Nine  courses  providing  a  total 
of  22  hours  of  college  credit  are 
available  to  students. 

The  journalism  courses  will 
be  taught  by  C.  A.  (Bill) 
Oliphant,  who  received  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  degree  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  in  June,  1962. 
Mr.  Oliphant  is  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Listen  Magazine 
and  was  for  four  years  public 
relations  director  for  the  West 
Coast  headquarters  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  denomi¬ 
nation. 

Journalism  students  will  gain 
experience  as  staffers  on  the 
weekly  College  Criterion,  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  and  in  on-the- 
job  assignments  on  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Daily  Press  and 
Enterprise. 


Dr.  Alias!  at  B.U. 

Boston 

Dr.  Philip  P.  Anast,  who  has 
been  teaching  journalism  and 
psychology  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  will  join  the  Boston 
University  faculty  this  fall  as 
assistant  professor  of  communi¬ 
cations  research. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


‘New’  Classified 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  has 
introduced  a  streamlined  classi¬ 
fied  Want  Ad  section.  The  new 
look  features  sanserif  Spartan 
Circuit  type  in  a  6  point  face 
on  a  6  point  body.  The  new  con¬ 
densed  type  will  be  used  in  a 
hanging  indent  style.  Other 
changes  include  new  style  head¬ 
ings  for  classifications  defined 
by  2  pt.  wavyline  rules  and  a 
jre-numbering  system  that  leaves 
mumbers  open  for  additions. 
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CONTINUOUS  ASSEMBLY 
ELEKTRON  CONTINUOUS 
ASSEMBLY  ELEKTRON 
CONTINUOUS  ASSEMBLY 
ELEKTRON  CONTINUOUS 
ASSEMBLY  ELEKTRON 


ELEKTRON’S  Secret  of  Speed 


Linotype  Elektron  is  a  freeway 
for  matrices.  They  move  at 
speeds  as  swift  as  15  lines  per 
oiinute.  Steadily  tooj  no  halts 
fvir  assembling  elevators  to  ele- 
V  ^e  (the  assembling  elevator  is 
j-  le  for  good). 

nstead,  mats  are  delivered 
a  straight  line.  Assembly  is 
tinuous,  without  lags.  With 
strain  either,  because  the 
unt  of  mechanical  work  re- 
■ed  of  Elektron  is  less  than 
my  other  linecaster.  Where 
tron  requires  only  40  oper- 
?  ns  from  the  automatic  tape 
.  other  machines  need  as 
sh  as  52  impulses  for  the 
le  line  of  type. 


Mergenthaler  BUM 


Elektron  has  many  other  auto¬ 
mated  features;  hydraulic  justi¬ 
fication;  push-button  control  of 
vital  machine  functions;  new 
electrically  driven  distributor 
shifter;  hydraulic  shifting  and 
fanning  of  magazines. 

All  features  have  one  purpose 
— to  make  Elektron  the  most 
productive  linecasting  machine 
ever  built. 

Your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  is  ready  to  discuss  facts 
and  factors  right  now.  Call  him. 
Ask  him  to  arrange  a  personal 
screening  of  the  color  movie 
that  shows  Elektron  in  action. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Hi  ‘ 


V.S.A, 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  • 


•  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  • 


•  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


R  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  • 


PRESS  •  HOUST'  N  PRESS 
ST  •  EVANSVIl'E  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIA'  APPEAL 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


0*n»ral  Advartidng  Dapt.  ...  330  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York  City— Chicago  Son  Francitca  Lac  Angalac  Datralt  Cincinnati  Philadolphia  Dolat 


HOT  SPOT  MAN:  The  City  Editor 


Malcolm  Adams  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal 

On  the  night  desk  once,  Mac  got  a  call  from  a  inan 
about  to  commit  suicide.  He  soothed  the  caller, 
then  excused  himself  “for  a  moment.”  What  he  ac¬ 
tually  did  was  phone  the  police.  Then  he  went  back 
and  talked  some  more  while  the  police  sped  to  the 
scene.  They  arrived  with  Adams  still  on  the  phone! 

One  of  the  youngest  staff  members  ever  named 
city  editor  in  The  Appeal’s  123  years,  51-year-old 
Malcolm  Adams  has  22  years  as  city  editor  under 
his  belt.  He  first  joined  the  paper  in  1935.  It  was 
about  that  time  he  had  his  “once  in  a  lifetime”  as¬ 
signment:  The  Kizer  murder  case  at  Pocahontas, 
Arkansas,  when  he  saw  the  defendant  commit  suicide 
as  the  trial  began. 

Mac  moved  from  night  c.e.  to  city  editor  in  1941 
—that’s  22  years  he’s  been  keeping  the  paper  on 
the  beam— with  smooth,  effortless  efficiency.  His 
quiet,  gentle  voice  masks  a  quick,  curious,  penetrat¬ 
ing  mind.  He  has  a  wonderfully  patient  disposition. 
You’ll  never  hear  him  shout.  But,  when  a  good  story 
is  breaking,  he  radiates  excitement. 

During  World  War  II  Adams  directed  important 
defense  stories,  and  was  awarded  a  silver  token  by 
the  Treasury  Department  for  his  outstanding  war 
bond  activities. 

Malcolm  Adams’  first  “newspaper”  job  was  on 
“The  Buzzer.”  He  got  this  paper  out  in  pencil  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  whenever  the  mood  struck 
him.  That  was  in  grammar  school.  We  never  saw  a 
copy,  but  knowing  Mac,  we’ll  wager  it  was  a  good 
paper. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


